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O UR NA TIONAL : ° ° 
COTTAGE COMPETITION. | 


EFORE making any comment on the exceedingly 
important scheme which is fully described on page 834, 
it will be well to recapitulate the chief points in the 
position and define the problem we are attempting 
to solve. First, then, we are confining ourselves 

to the uncontroversial aspect of the cottage question. Much 
may be said for and against each and all of the schemes pro- 
pounded either by the Government or the Opposition. These 
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are matters for politicians and statesmen to discuss. What 
we are agreed upon is that there should be no rush to flood the 
country with small, ugly, inconvenient cottages. At first, 
it must be admitted that there was a strong tendency to run 
riot after cheapness alone, and, of course, if a cottage meeting 
the necessary requirements could be produced at a low price, 
there is no denying that it would be a piece of good fortune for 
the country ; but cheapness in itself is not always desirable, and 
such cottages as have under present conditions been put up fora 
sum of about {100 have, without exception, failed to meet even 
the minimum of accommodation which is necessary to health. 
The full and ample discussion which has been going on in our 
pages shows that the preponderance of opinion absolutely rejects 
such cottages. They might possibly serve the purpose of providing 
shelter for those who at the moment are practically houseless— 
so would temporary buildings of any description—but he would 
indeed be a foolish builder who considered only the necessities 
of the moment. If those cheap cottages were actually erected, 
they would stand in a more or less tumbledown condition for 
years to come, and would serve as an excuse to all those who 
wished to shirk the responsibility of providing adequate accom- 
modation for the labouring classes. Men and women could 
not possibly live in them in content. No torture is greater 
than that of crowding a large family into a very small cottage, 
and the first objection to the cheap cottages produced is their 
deficiency in cubic space. Surely it is incumbent on all of us 
to do whatever is humanly possible to lighten the lot of those 
inhabitants of our rural districts who have become responsible 
for large families. To crowd a family consisting of a man and 
his wife and from five to seven children into one ot these boxes 
would be to put a premium on celibacy. There may be, and 
there is, a place for a tiny cottage among a lot that are larger. 
There are old couples, elderly widows and widowers whose 
children have left them and settled for themselves, who require 
no very large accommodation. Even a young labourer when he 
is married might possibly live happily enough for a year or two 
in such a place. But to make this smallness a standard and act 
as though the accommodation provided was enough for any 
kind of family would be criminal. Upon that point it may 
be claimed now that there is very little difference of opinion. 
Those who began by preaching the gospel of cheapness and 
urging that cottages should be hurriedly built, no matter if 
they were only sheds and boxes, have gradually come to see 
the error of their ways and have put a period to their energetic 
evangelism. 

Another point on which agreement has been practically 
reached is that the cottage should have with it a bit of land. It 
is an iniquitous thing that in many parts of England there are 
cottages built in terraces fronting the main road, with scarcely 
as much back garden as would grow stuff enough to feed a rabbit, 
while all round about them are fields so small in value that the 
addition of a piece of land to the cottage would not on the most 
commercial basis add more than a fraction of a penny a week 
to the rent. The Duke of Marlborough and several other 
landowners have voluntarily entered into a compact to supply 
land at agricultural prices where it is needed for cottage building. 
Now, agricultural prices at the present moment may be calcu- 
lated at less than {20 an acre. The eighth of an acre is on this 
assumption worth {2 Ios. ; those who pride themselves on their 
arithmetic can divide that out so as to show what is a reason- 
able annual interest on {2 Ios. If it were double or treble 
what it is the effect on the rent would be negligible. Therefore, 
a garden ought to be provided for every cottage. 

Thirdly, we must consider what is meant by beauty in a 
cottage. No sound, well-proportioned building can possibly 
be ugly. Beauty is destroyed by cheap ornament, or so-called 
ornament, often designed to hide bad work. Get good walls, 
good windows, a good roof and plain, good chimneys and there 
shall be no more question of ugliness. Such a house set in the 
garden proper to it, with vegetables, fruit trees and little flower 
border, far from spoiling any landscape, would adorn it. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Muriel Paget, who took 
( an active part in organising the Picture Ball which was 
held at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday. Lady Muriel 
Paget is the daughter of the late Earl of Winchilsea, and was 
married to Sir Richard Paget, Bart., of Cranmore Hall, in 1897. 





*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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NCE more the year has come round to December. 
One can hardly believe it with roses still blowing 
in the garden; but long and beautiful as the 
autumn has been, it must be considered at an 
end when the Christmas turkey begins to appear 
in the poulterer’s shop and grave men with rosy faces are 
heard in the street discussing the merits of candidates for 
the championship among fat bullocks. Slowly the leaves 
coloured on the tree, reluctantly did they leave the parent stem 
to float down to Mother Earth; but at last the bare black 
branches tell that winter has stolen into the landscape. Thus 
begins the end of a year that on the whole has been a great 
and prosperous one. Never under happier circumstances 
have we been able to lay our annual Christmas Number before 
our readers. It has been a good year for us, and we hope it has 
been a good year for them, and in this spirit we bring forward 
the number. A good wine needs no bush, and the host is not 
to be admired who holds forth on the merits of viands before 
they are tasted. Rather would he say: Here is our good 
old-fashioned Bill of Fare. It is a menu of many dishes prepared 
by as many different hands. Choose your fldt or go through 
the whole menu. You shall be your own judge of its merits, 
but we can at least assure you that it is wholesome and honest. 
The letterpress is the meat, the pictures are the wine ; all that 
remains is to fall to with a merry heart. 











There are few distinctions conferred with so disinterested 
an eye to merit as those of the Royal Society, and although 
Sir Ray Lankester has received many well deserved honours 
in the course of his life, there is none which conveys a higher 
distinction than that of the Sir Joseph Copley Gold Medal, 
which was conferred on him at the last meeting of the Society. 
Sir Ray Lankester has done work of the greatest value in 
zoology, but in that does not lie his most conspicuous merit. 
He has acquired or inherited the most divine of all gifts—that 
of clear thinking and clear speech. Whether in his “ Easy 
Chair” or out of it, Sir Ray Lankester is able to discourse 
on the most delicate and intricate themes with a simplicity 
and directness which enables all who are interested to understand 
his writing, even if they have not had a scientific education. 
The ability to do this could be traced probably to a singularly 
clear analysing mind that grinds slowly but exceeding small. 
Very few of our scientific men have been able to do this. Huxley 
and Tyndall in the last generation, Sir Ray Lankester in our 
time, and perhaps one or two others have attained to it. The 
rest cloud their meaning in technical terms as though the tongue 
that Chaucer used had not resources enough to express the 
deepest thought. 


No one who has any real knowledge of the inner working, 
and of the difficulties which beset those who have tried to make 
the Territorial Force efficient, will be surprised at the tenor 
of the Memorandum which was submitted to the Prime Minister 
last week by a deputation representing the Council of County 
Territorial Associations. What is somewhat surprising is the 
moderate amount of financial and other assistance which the 
deputation considered sufficient to make the Force a success. 
In brief, it is proposed that men of the Territorial Force should 
have their insurance contributions paid by the State; that 
they should also receive a graduated bounty, varying from 
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10s. to {2 per annum, and a reasonable clothing allowance ; 
that officers should receive annual personal allowances varying 
between {20 for a subaltern and {£75 for a commanding officer, 
also the pay of their rank on rather more occasions than at 
present, and additional facilities for attachment to regiments 
of the Regular Forces; while employers should obtain a 
rebate of £30 in their income-tax assessment for each employe in 
the Territorial Force. But Lord Roberts, in an extremely inter 
esting speech at the Society of Authors’ dinner, gave another 
side of the question. He argued that in modern war only fully 
trained men were of use, as the strain upon the individual 
soldier in a battle to-day, owing to his comparative isolation 
in a widely extended line, is intolerable unless he can put 
absolute faith in his comcades. 


WITH A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
There’s no real poetry in verse 
That flouts the shortness of one’s purse, 
And fortunately we don’t prove 
By gifts of gold our gift of love ! 
Yet at this season of good cheer, 
Which after all’s but once a year, 
*Tis sad to find, you must confess, 
Our dividends not more, but less. 


\ truly generous soul refutes 

(And rightly too) all substitutes, 

And even Christmas joys grow flat 

When we retrench in this or that ! 

For savoury turkey stuffed and drest 
Beef’s but a poor make-shift at best, 

And currant dumpling very tame 

Beside that sweet of ancient fame, 

With holly decked and wreathed in flame. 


But most of all I dread to hear 

‘We'll ban the Christmas card this year ! ”’ 
No cards! a penny perhaps, at most, 
With half another for the post, 

Yet such a memory to wake 

As brings a laugh for old Time’s sake 

No! if we something must forswear, 

‘Twill be the sumptuous Christmas fare, 
(Though sure! eight chances ’tis to nine 
Someone will ask us out to dine !) 

But not those trivial, subtle joys 

That thrilled our hearts as girls and boys 
So then, albeit with my last sou 

Th’ unaltered wish I send to you, 

*Tis meet old customs should die hard, 
And you shall have your Christmas card 


ELIZABETH KIRK 


A game of football in which the ball remains steadfast 
and immovable during one-third of the time allotted to play 
is certainly a singular one, nor would anyone acquainted with 
it deny that epithet to the Eton Wall Game. The feature of 
last Saturday’s match between Collegers and Oppidans was 
the “‘ holding ’’ of the Oppidans for twenty minutes just outside 
Good Calx. The hero of this achievement was Leese, the 
first Oppidan Wall, and in point of length it has only once 
been exceeded in the history of St. Andrew’s Day. It seemed 
likely that it would enable his side to win their first victory 
since 1901, for not only did it keep the Collegers out of Calx, 
but it so prostrated their bully that at the beginning of the 
second half they were for a while at the Oppidans’ mercy. 
The Collegers, however, did that which is most difficult, especially 
for a young team: they rallied most courageously, and from 
a flying rabble became once more a confident and organised 
force. Although the Oppidans twice got into Good Calx, they 
could not score, and the end came with the Collegers still in the 
proud position of one up over the whole recorded series of 
matches since 1842. As the Collegers were also once in Good 
Calx in the first half, the ball was altogether three times in 
Calx without a shy being scored, a very rare evemi ... ihe annals 
of the Wall Game. 


An excellent subject was chosen the other night by Mr. 
Pett Ridge for a lecture at the Working Men’s College. This 
was “ The London Boy ’’—a creature whom we all like, although 
naturalists would find it difficult to give his true characteristics 
and life-history. There are, of course, many grades and sections 
of London boys belonging to as many different classes. If 
you take a sample from the mean streets of the East End, 
he is found to be even there very amusing and possessed of good 
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attributes. During the South African War many officers 
found that the recruits who had come from the very bottom of the 
ladder, that is to say, from the London streets, were the best able 
to withstand hardship, and when courage was needed they showed 
no want of pluck and go. Probably their hard living in early 
youth made the rations handed out on the Veldt appear to them 
luxurious. Those more carefully nursed felt the contrast 
keenly. In the Colonies, the street boy’s hardiness comes in 
equally well, and in innumerable cases he has become a success 
in new countries. Mr. Pett Ridge thinks that he has some 
reason of complaint against his mother, as in a compulsory 
search for cheapness she often discovers food for him that is 
far from being economical in the long run. Cheap feeding 
need not necessarily be bad feeding ; and the London woman 
of the lower working classes has no conception of two elements 
in child food—oatmeal and soup—of which she might well 
avail herself much more. 

Mr. Pett Ridge rightly pointed out that the “ blind alley ” 
is the road to ruin for many of these boys. The father and 
mother are naturally anxious that their progeny should be 
earning money as soon as possible, and when it comes to a matter 
of employment wages are the chief, if not in most cases the 
only consideration. Of course, this view may be exaggerated. 
A boy who has a good natural gift of concentration, combined 
with a little backbone, will find his way successfully out of a 
blind alley or any other trouble; but, unfortunately, a large 
number easily let themselves drift and he who begins as a message 
boy very often goes from one job to another till, after being a 
casual for a few years, he eventually turns into a professional 
unemployed. Now this is a waste of very good stuff. The 
London boy, as Mr. Pett Ridge showed, begins life with a good 
appetite, a keen wit, plenty of spirits, a physique that is wiry, 
if not strong, and the capacity to learn and do most things. 
Something more might be made of him and something more 
will be made of him if Mr. Pett Ridge and the like will keep 
his character and his possibilities before the public eye. 

A correspondent in our pages to-day draws attention to the 
little marked change that has come over London—we refer to the 
street cries. Our correspondent has taken an article that appeared 
in the Magazine of Art in 1853, and recalls what were the 
prevalent street cries then, more particularly those that related 
to fish. In those days ‘‘ Handsome cod,” “‘ Yarmouth Bloaters,”’ 
“ Whiting,” “ Turbot,” were yelled out by the street vendors 
of Billingsgate and punctuated by those who sang the merits 
of “ A glass of nice peppermint this cold morning, ha’penny a 
glass!’’ We wonder if they still drink peppermint at a ha’penny 
a glass in Billingsgate in the winter mornings ? Another was 
“Currant and meat puddings, ha’penny each.” We fancy 
that this substantial fare has disappeared. “‘ Hot soup, nice 
pea soup, all hot,”’ was another favourite street dish of the time. 
The subject is very fascinating, and it would be extremely 
interesting if some of those who are enthusiastic about London 
and its cries would compare those that were most familiar 
in the fifties and such of them as remain to-day. Street cries 
seem to have gone out with the advent of the motor. You do 
not even in spring nowadays have the offer of ‘‘ Flowers all 
a-blowing and a-growing.” 

It has long been evident that the great development which 
has been taking place within the last few years in the poultry 
industry would run the risk of setting up a new friction between 
the fox-hunter and the poultry-keeper. Probably this could 
easily be avoided if both parties would look the facts in the face 
and recognise the new condition. The poultry-keeper to-day 
works on a much larger scale than did the allotment holders 
and small farmers with whom the Hunt secretary used to settle 
accounts in the old times. His birds, that is to say his capital, 
too, are much more valuable. Even when he does not breed 
fancy fowls, he must have, in these times, stock of the very best 
pedigree for the purpose of securing eggs. The outsider does 
not know how careful the breeder must be to obtain or build 
up a good laying strain. Further, the open-air treatment 
is recognised to be the best for chickens, as it is for human 
beings, with the result that chicken coops are very often placed 
in exposed ,usitions in the middle of fields, often in the shelter 
of coppice trees at whose roots the crafty fox has a lurking 
place. 

It becomes very easy, then, for the fox to do a considerable 
amount of damage in a very short time, and when a claim is 
made, the Hunt secretary is very foolish when he retorts with 
advice about shutting up fowls, keeping them within wire-netting, 
and all that sort of thing. A far better plan is to ascertain 


where valuable fowls are, and rout the foxes out early in the 
season. 


At any rate, there is no real antagonism between the 
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poultry-keeper and the foxhunter, and there is no obstacle to 
their working in amity together, provided they look ahead, and 
try rather to avoid damage than to squabble over it after it 
has occurred. Many men nowadays think nothing of putting 
a capital of from {200 to {500 into poultry, and this represents 
the whole of their savings. For their own sake they usually 
take a great deal of trouble to wire-net and guard the chickens, 
so that foxes have to be very numerous or very bold to get near 
them. It ought not to be at all difficult for the Hunt secretary 
to find out where the industry is pursued on this extensive scale 
and take measures accordingly. 


Sir James Yoxall makes a curious half-laughing, hali- 
serious contribution to the discussion of the rural exodus in a 
paper which he has printed in the Cornhill Magazine, under the 
title “Sweet Auburn and Suburbia.” His main contention 
is that ‘‘ towns magnetise small pockets and big appetites. 
There are so many more public-houses to the acre in towns ; 
towns offer such a variety of beer and skittles, cakes and ale.” 
There is very much more to the same tune. Seriously, Sir 
James Yoxall appears to think that the migration to town 
is one of those inevitable movements against which it is hopeless 
to fight. He thinks the rustic is dazzled with the corner taverns 
and twopenny picture-palaces, with the barrel-pianos and the 
roarophones ; but it would be just as easy to write in a similar 
strain and with as many facts on the other side. Has Sir 
James Yoxall, in his peregrinations, ever watched the tide ot 
men poured into London in the mornings and poured out again 
in the evenings ? Not men who go to suburbia or to dwell in 
Vallombrosa Gardens ; but such as go twenty, thirty and even 
forty miles out of town, content to reach their dwelling-place 
at bedtime and rise again in the morning to make the same 
dreadful journey back to labour and tall-hattedness and other 
things that their souls despise. 


QUATRAINS. 
To AN AESTHETE. 
More beautiful than words can paint, 
Aloof, inviolate, serene 
You move. Yet hear God to His Saint— 
“Call nothing common or unclean !’ 


BEAUTY. 
Not colour, line or harmonies 
Alone can make the perfect whole ; 
Beauty supreme is more than these— 
It is the flowering of the soul. 


A BreGGArR-CHILD. 
Her feet were bare, her garments torn, 
And yet her eyes, alight with trust, 
Looked out upon a world forlorn 
Like clear stars shining through the dust. 
Dorotity FRANCES GURNEY. 

They will endure all this for the mere pleasure of sleeping 
under a country sky, of having a little garden and orchard 
to cultivate or play about in, perhaps a little meadow in which 
to keep a pony. The revolt from town life is to-day as pro- 
nounced a feature as the revolt from country life was twenty 
years ago. The next time Sir James Yoxall goes out with his friend 
Lanyan in a motor and lunches at a village inn where he can 
listen to the talk of rubicund farmers, he might do worse than 
introduce this view as a topic of conversation. Granted that 
these are not manual labourers, but clerks and members of that 
extensive tribe, the great middle-class, who but a quarter of a 
century ago, instead of going forth into dark, muddy lanes, 
gathered in public-house bars and billiard-rooms and hung about 
town until it was time to catch the last suburban train. The 
town places that knew them know them no more, and as far 
as they are concerned, Sir James Yoxall’s lament arrives too 
late. Is it unreasonable to suppose that this revived taste 
for Arcadia will have worked its way downwards before the 
passage of another decade and that the joy of “ beer and skittles ”’ 
will have worn very thin ? Why, even to-day there are practically 
no skittles on Bank Holidays ! 

In the Zabern disturbances it is not necessary to look for 
more than a conflict between the military and the civilian 
sections of the population. A young officer named von Férstner, 
who is only twenty-one years of age, seems to have behaved 
with an imprudence scarcely excusable even by the callousness 
of his age. He is afflicted with the disease of professional 
pride, a disease not at all peculiar to one calling. The watchful 
cynic can see it breaking out in many very unexpected quarters. 
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NATIONAL COTTAGE COMPETITION. 


N page 834 will be found particulars of a great National 
Competition for architects which ought simultaneously 
to give a much-needed stimulus to cottage building 

and point the way towards securing a type of cottage that will 
satisfy the labourer, please those who fain would save our 
fine English landscapes from disfigurement, and fulfil both needs 
within limits of cost that are economically possible. The 
principles we are going on have been discussed with authorities 
of every degree, from Cabinet Ministers downwards. The 
chief aim has been to secure for each well marked locality a 
cottage suitable to its own environment. The prize cottages 
are intended to serve as models, but it was felt that the only 
practical method of demonstrating that they will meet the 
requirements was that these cottages should be actually built 
from the prize plans. For this purpose we have fortunately 
been able to enlist the services of a splendid band of 
volunteers, who have undertaken each to erect a pair of 
cottages in his own county. Their names carry with them 
a guarantee of unequalled authority. Although the list 
is not necessarily complete, it includes: The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of Lytton, the Earl of Selborne, Lord 
Decies, Sir Richard Paget, Bart., Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., Mr. 
H. J. Tennant, M.P., Mr. David Davies, M.P., Captain Weigall, 


M.P., Mr. Birkett, Mr. Robert McAlpine, Mr. W. Foot Mitchell 
and Mr. Christopher Turnor. We are glad to point out that 
among them are men of widely different political views who 
have joined in support of our scheme with the single idea of 
making a practical contribution to an aspect of the housing 
question which, happily, has been kept outside party politics. 
Some of them have already done much in the field of cottage 
building, and their participation is proof enough that the 
scheme is on a practical and common-sense basis. The numbet 
of pairs of cottages to be built to county types is already twelve, 
and CountRY Lire is ready to extend its list of prizes to fifteen 
Any landowners who would like to participate in the scheme 
are therefore invited to write to the Editor without delay. 

To architects we have only to say that it remains with 
them to justify the high opinion in which their profession is 
held, by giving of their best in economic planning and artistic 
simplicity. We do not expect that men of large practice 
and experience will be tempted to compete by the few hundreds 
of pounds we offer in prize-money, or even by the pleasure of 
working with landowners who are enthusiastic in the cause ot! 
rural housing, but we are assured that they will do so for the 
good of British architecture, which, in this matter of cottag 
design, may be said to be on its trial. 





MR. PONTING’S ANTARCTIC PICTURES. 


O one can afford to miss the extraordinary collection 
of Ponting photographs taken during the Scott 
expedition and now on exhibition at the Fine 
Arts Society’s Gallery, which was opened to a 
private view on December 3rd. They show the 

terrible wonders of the Southern Pole as they have never 
before been seen except by the eye of explorers. Scott was 
right when at a comparatively early stage of the journey he 
recognised that in choosing Mr. Ponting as the master photo- 
grapher of the expedition he had “ builded more wisely than 
he knew.” In October, 1911, he wrote in his journal: “ His 
(Ponting’s) results are wonderfully good, and if he is able to 
carry out the whole of his programme we shall have a cine- 
matograph and photographic record which will be absolutely 
new in expeditionary work.” Evidently this conclusion had 
been dawning on Scott for some time past. The allusions 


he makes to Ponting in his diary are touched with a note ot 
pleasant surprise. He notices with delight that 
‘enraptured and expressions 
and alluding to any other 
extravagant’; and again: 
with this view of Mount 
tion arise only from the 


Ponting 1s 
anyone else 
might be 
“ Ponting is simply 

Erebus.” Nor did his admira 
startled wonder of an unsophistt- 
cated and home-staying youth. Mr. Ponting, as our 
readers have cause to know, has travelled in as 
lands as Odysseus, the son of Laertes. Scott was quick to 
recognise a seasoned traveller: ‘‘ Ponting has had _ to 
fend for himself under primitive conditions in a new land: 
the result is a ‘handy man’ with every form of tool and 
in any circumstances.” Captain Scott found in him a 
kindred spirit, one who, like himself, could concentrate his 


uses which in 
deemed 


entranced 


subject 


many 





Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S 


Seals, being mammals, have to come to the surface to breathe and sleep. 


SEALS SLEEPING 


BY AN ICEBERG. Copyright. 


Several are here seen sleeping, sheltered from the wind, 


on the lee side of an iceberg. 
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Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S A HUGE ICE BASTION. Copyright. 


Castle Berg was the most beautiful iceberg seen by the Expedition. It was frozen into the ice about a mile from the hut, and provided 
Mr. Ponting with material for many fine studies. In shape it resembled a fine old medieval castle, hence the name given to it. 
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Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S. END OF THE BARNE GLACIER. Copyright. 


This ice cliff, 120ft. in height, is the ‘‘ snout’’ of the Barne Glacier, one of the great glaciers which flow from the slopes o} 
Mount Erebus. 
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energies on a given point and, sacrificing ail else to the one great 
aim in view, work with devoted selflessness. This knowledge 
in its turn produced a fine appreciation of the artist’s work 
What art critic could better the following: ‘Of the many 
admirable points in this work perhaps the most notable are 
Ponting’s eye for a picture and the mastery he has acquired 
over ice subjects: the composition of most of the pictures is 
extraordinarily good; he seems to know by instinct the exact 
value of foreground and middle distance and of the introduction 
of ‘ life,’ while with more technical skill in the manipulation 
of screens and exposures he emphasises the subtler charm 
of the snow and reproduces its wonderfully transparent texture. 
He is an artist in love with his work.” The sentence we have 
italicised puts it all in a nutshell. 

As a matter of fact, this is the first Polar Expedition that 
has been fully and adequately illustrated. Earlier explorers 
did not recognise the advantage of taking with them an artist- 
photographer. They seem to have thought it enough to have 
somebody who could secure with a camera any sort of realistic 
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There is little need to comment on the pictures which we 
have been permitted to reproduce from the exhibition. No 
one can fail to notice the commanding feature common to each 
of them. It is the consummate skill with which the 
artist had rendered the dreariness of the Antarctic land and 
sea scape. Even when impelled by a natural history motive 
as in the picture of seals sleeping by an iceberg, it is the Arctic 
scenery that lends its real distinction to the photograph. In 
other words, Mr. Ponting is at least as solicitous about his 
background and foreground as about the wild creatures resting 
uncannily on the lee side of the iceberg. In “a huge ice 
bastion” the sole attempt “is to render the natural effect.” 
Nature, with her implements of snow and ice, has here heaped 
up an enormous yet mimic citadel which she froze into the 
ice and fastened as securely as if with bolts and rivets. Situated 
within easy distance of the hut, it exercised a strong fascination 
on the artist, who never seems to have been weary of picturing 
it. The Barne Glacier, again, is one of the most picturesque, 
natural structures within a short distance of the well-named 





ICEBERG 


Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S AN 


OFF CAPE ROYDSsS. 


A good illustration of the appearance of a tabular berg newly broken away from the Great Ice Barrier. 


Copyright. 
The clean cut line of the 


fracture where it broke away from the parent glacier shows that it has not been long subject to the erosive action of wind and water. 


picture. It must be a revelation to such of them as are still 
alive to see how, by means of this mechanical instrument, it 
is possible to render the loneliness and desolation, the icy cold- 
ness of the wastes, the majesty of icebergs, the bleak, dead out- 
look over frozen seas, the beauty and terror of these Polar 
regions whose desolation has lured so many companies of daring 
mariners to face unspeakable hardships or play a game with 
their lives as the counters. It is a part of the fulness of modern 
life. Compare the crowded interests of men like Wilson and 
Oates, Evans and Cherry-Garard, their endless material for 
vital conservatism, their many-sided interests and occupations, 
with the dull hours which must have been spent by the first 
pioneers of whom only about one in a hundred had been trained 
in science. Without undervaluing those stout and accomplished 
seamen, it will be seen how much riches and more fruitful is the 
complicated and modern expedition, the members of which are 
prepared to observe and note and study phenomena of every 
kind and degree, from the stars above to the minerals under 
their feet. 


Mount Erebus. “A big iceberg sailed past the ship this morn- 
ing. Atkinson declares it was the end of the Big Barne Glacier.” 
The view was not confirmed. Later on Wilson was able to 
secure a fine sketch of a berg calving from a glazier at Cape 
Crozier. The dissolution is the last point of interest in the 
life-history of an iceberg, and Ponting, fortunately, was able 
to secure a masterly study of this in “ The Terra Nova in 
McMurdo Sound,” in which he shows a berg almost melted 
away by the action of sea and wind. As a picture, “ The 
Terra Nova at the Ice-foot, Cape Evans,” could scarcely be 
excelled ; it may not be his best, but we have not seen any 
better 

Mr. Ponting’s photographs form, as it were, almost the 
only pleasant chapter in the history of this expedition. It, 
indeed, adds another garland to those which heroism has won 
for England; but we are at present too near the fact to 
appreciate its beauty. Not for many years to come will there 
be a complete subsidence of the national grief caused by the 
fate of Captain Scott and his companions. It will be for 
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subsequent generations to dwell on the untarnished beauty of 
their heroism. Mr. Ponting’s pictures chiefly illustrate the 
exceeding cave which the commander of the expedition expended 
in making every detail of his outfit as perfect as it could be. 
Mr. Ponting had the good luck to fulfil, and more than fulfil, 


THE SUBSTANTIAL 


R. J. R. MARRIOTT, who in the December number of 
the Fortnightly Review brings to a conclusion his paper 
on ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Land System,”’ 
makes an interesting reference to the yeomanry. It 
does not add much to what we know of that interesting 

Mr. Marriott inclines to 

Bishop Stubbs said about the 


ligure in the rural economy of the past. 
say of the term yeoman what 
Renaissance, namely, that it had ‘‘ loomed much larger in academic 
exercises than ever it had in reality.’’ In other words, he is almost 
inclined to dismiss the yeoman as a beautiful popular myth. We 
cannot agree with him in this. The very fact that in common 
language the word was usually prefixed by the adjectives ‘‘ sub- 
stantial ’’ or “‘ stout,’’ would point to the existence of a real figure 
that had impressed the imagination. Such a phrase as ‘“‘ He had 
played a yeoman’s part,’’ applied to something more than usually 
strong and manly, further strengthens the idea that the popula 
belief was founded on fact. Furthermore, Mr. Marriott might have 
taken into account those wonderful houses which have survived 
from Elizabethan or even earlier times, and were once the habita- 
tion of the yeoman. hey are in many respects just what fancy 
would expect them to be ; small and inconvenient perhaps in the 
eves of our luxurious generation ; 


but they belong to a_ period 


when only the greatest could afford space and light. If we compare 
an English yeoman’s house such as may be found surviving in Kent, 
Sussex or Surrey, with the ordinary farmhouse of a similar date, 
it is easy to see that the yeoman held a place between that of 
tenant and that of squire—he was a_ squireen, if we may 
borrow a term from the Irish. . The house usually is built with 
far more pretence to fine architecture than was bestowed upon 
the farmer’s dwelling. Outwardly, it had gables, dormers and eaves 
Internally, 


there were many rooms, some of which appeared small and low- 


of a beauty that delights the instructed eye of to-day. 


roofed in comparison with the structures which we expect the middle- 
classes to inhabit now but the great beams lent them dignity 
and importance. The wide fireplaces and cosy corners are highly 
suggestive of comfort, while the conveniences for brewing ale, 
forth, 


far surpass those of the present day house, the holder of which 


making butter and cheese, pickling bacon, and_ so 
has come to place much more dependence on the merchant and the 
shop than on the home source. Often the yeoman’s house was in 
too close contiguity to the stable-yard and the byre to meet with 
the approval of modern sanitarians ; yet that looks stranger to a 
town than to a country eye, for the practical working farmer of 
to-day is of the belief that he can sleep most securely at nights 
when his pillow is within hearing of the cow’s low and the horse’s 
stamp, as these four-footed servants of his move about in byre or 
stable. Buildings and stock, too, ran much more risk of fire in 
the old days than they do now, and the-prevention or suppression 
of fire was much more difficult and arduous when there were no 
fire escapes, no engines, no fire brigades, and only a moderate supply 
of water, so that the conflagration had to be fought with buckets 
drawn from the pond or the well 

There could not have been much difference, as far as environ- 
ment goes, between the yeoman farmer and the parson-farmer of 
the eighteenth century. We have Fielding’s Parson Trulliber in 
our mind. It is not necessary to recall the immortal scene which 
occurred when a parson of a very different kind made himself 
ridiculous in the pig-yard of the former. The incident throws a 
curious light upon the conditions of agricultural life in the early 
portion of the eighteenth century, as well as upon the surroundings 
of the parsonage, which were probably neither better nor worse 
than those which encrrcled the habitation of the yeoman. In 
those yeoman houses that are left one of the features which 
inevitably impresses the eye and imagination of a visitor is the 
condition of the roads leading up to the dwelling. The yeoman 
attained his highest prosperity before the proximity of a hard road 
There were hard 


was thought to be necessary to rural comfort 


portions of the main road, and there were bits of the Roman road 
scarcely inferior to the highways which the coaching system was 
to bring into existence ; but the lord of a few acres dwelt in a house 
approached by lanes that must have practically forbidden exit in 
winter. They were both narrow and soft, so that comparatively 


little traffic up them led to the formation of huge ruts, to draw any 
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all the great expectations that were formed of him. Here are 
pictures that surprise and delight no less by their showing us, 
as others have shown, the wonder and appalling beauties of 
this stern region, but also the final perfection of the photo 
grapher’s art. 


BRITISH YEOMAN. 


load along which was a practical impossibility. At the same time, 
we can easily realise how beautiful and comfortable these same 
lanes were for six or nine months in the better seasons of the vea 
hen the grass overspread them, the hedges on either side grew 
thick with wild rose and bramble, and the sun made them hard, so 
that carts ran along on a delightful grassy sward. 

Otherwise was it in winter, and the conditions we have described 
were no doubt responsible in large measure for the use of the road 
hack and the pillion. Somehow it does not seem in the fitness of 
things that so dignified a figure as that of the yeoman farmer should 
have journeyed to market with his wife riding pillion behind him, hei 
stout arms enclosing his portly body but people thought little 
of these things before they had acquired modern ideas of comfort 
For centuries that was the way in which the yeoman, the squire 
and the farmer rode to church on Sundays. In the churchyards 
you can still see the steps which were built for them to mount 
from. Thus did they jog to market with geese and chickens hanging 
at their sides when the short days were bringing Christmas within 
range. Thus did they return at night, happy if they had sold their 
produce well, and fared as old-fashioned people were wont to fare, at 
the farmer’s ordinary, where a roast of beef and a tankard ot 
In such a mannet 
The latter, 


indeed, in many cases had no other approach save that of the bridk 


October were considered good enough for a king. 


too, was the corn of the yeoman carried to the mills. 


path, which shows that the miller never expected to receive corn in 
cart or waggon loads. —Twostacks, balanced one on each side of the 
pack-horse, and the man seated in front, was the sight that greeted 
the eves of the lusty miller as he looked forth from his window. 
Such must have been the life of the yeoman farmer as 
it was led from the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth to thos« 
of George IV., when the race came to an end, or, if it did 
not end, it was continued by a new generation which differed 
exceedingly from that of the old It is easy to see that 
under the worst of circumstances the yeoman must have been 
a man of weight in the parish of the countryside and in 
the best of cases he formed part of the backbone of the country. 
That his stock was a healthy and vigorous one can easily 
be proved by any investigation of pedigrees such as have been 
carried out by the Eugenic Society Professor Pearson himself, 
in tracing out the origin of such families as give the best support 
to his views by furnishing through several generations men of 
similar intellectual calibre and moral strength, finds himself brought 
back again and again to the yeoman as the ultimate source of 
ancestry. The history in little is the same in a vast number of 
different cases. For many gencrations the yeoman stayed on the 
soil and grew strong by means of hearty feeding, healthful work 
and continuous life in the open air. Ultimately a scion drifts 
to a city office and there the energy gathered together on the land 
very soon makes him stand out among his compeers, and if he should 
keep on intermarrying with outbranches of his own healthy family, 
it is possible for this superiority to be maintained over a long period 
of vears extending in known instances to generations. Living in the 
little mansion that was his castle and cultivating its soil, the yeoman 
led the healthiest life imaginable Then his circumstances led 
character, the independence 


also to the development of 


that equally prevented him from bowing down to the great 


and trusting to earn his livelihood by the exertions of 


the poor. No doubt there were exceptions, and they some 


times spread over large areas, both in time and_= space. 
Chey made themselves most apparent when the race of yeoman 
was in decay. In older and simpler times men were content with 
the bare necessaries of life and had fewer inducements to run 
into debt: but as the social state became more complicated, 
new wants came into being, borrowing was introduced, and the 
yeoman in debt was no longer the proud, outspoken, independent 
countryman of yore. He had to give obcisance to those that were 


richer than he. Habits of idleness grew upon him ; his little grange, 
instead of being the envy of the countryside, became dilapidated 
He had no money and no energy to mend the roof and the gates 
and keep the outbuildings in order. Weeds overran his land, 
and in the end he became a churl such as is often described in the 
literature of the eighteenth century rhriving, he was an asset 


to England ; not thriving, he was the reverse 
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A CATTLE FAIR AT SIENA. 


E were seated, one hot June day, in the cool shade drawn by yokes of oxen—majestic-looking animals, sleek, 
afforded by one of the great gates of Siena long-horned and of a lovely dove colour. Outside the gate 
waiting for subjects for the camera High above are gardens everywhere, gardens which produce corn, wine, 
us great masses of billowy cloud sailed along oil, and all sorts of fruit and market produce, for the country 
in an ocean of heavenly blue. Behind us near the city is fertile and well tilled by the sturdy, industrious 

eated on her matchless hills and rising in terrace above terrace Tuscan peasants. Beyond the gardens are woods of oak, 


J. Shaw WAITING FOR A_ BUYER. Copyright, 


was Siena the peerless, the queen of Tuscan hill cities, a mass of ilex and beech, and from these rich natural resources the big 
shimmering pearl from which sprang two glorious towers, lumbering waggons, heavily laden, are coming into the city 
one rosy with the pink of precious marbles, and the other through the grim gate all day long. The dazzling sunlight 
ruddy with all the gleaming reds of ancient brick. Through produced many lovely pictorial effects for the camera. Often 
the great gate came slowly and stately the rude country waggons there was a background of deep velvety shadow and foreground 
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of blazing light, and as the great oxen with their brassy harness 
and shining horns swung round into the flood of sunshine they 
appeared almost transfigured. Seated near to us was the 


Octroi officer waiting for his prey, and it was interesting to watch 
him probing with a long steel spear the hay and firewood waggons, 


to be sure that no eatables were concealed within. 


NOONTIDE 


Words we 
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cannot understand fly from man to man, curses occasionally 
roll heavenwards, and perhaps the other way as well when the 
spear crashes into a cunningly hidden basket of eggs, and 
blessings break forth whenever the waggon rolls on with 
its secretly hidden = store 
universally hated, and_ riots 


unrevealed This food 
often occur, with 


REST. 
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how deeply in 


in photographing the splendid oxen, Came 


for the pictures there 


after much gesticulating and floods of Italian 


outside the Camollia Gate a great 
being held, and we 


must go quickly 


were 


“ Multo bello.” 


CURIOSITY. 
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rLE FAIR, SIENA. Copyright. 

We thanked him and started off eagerly for the promised land 
of pictorial wealth. Passing up a narrow, winding street, 
whose many and varied odours reminded one of a rich and ripe 
Limburger cheese, we struck a roadway gay with people in 
festive dress and crowded with traffic making for the fair. Here 
were herdsmen driving cattle, whose lolling tongues betokened 


Copyright 
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a long, dusty, thirsty journey ; their great waggons, loaded high 
with sweet-smelling clover, were drawn by sleek, patient oxen 
gay with ribbons on head and tail, not only for decoration, 
but also to guard against the evil eye, for here yet linger customs 
that have come down from Early Roman times. The air is 
musical with the jingling of many bells, chaff and banter is flung 
from waggon to waggon, and the prevailing air of good temper 
seems to foreshadow a good market. But many a wordy battle 
will be fought and won before cow or bull be sold, for chaffing is 
the badge of all market people and is the real fun of the fair. 
Following this lively, noisy procession, we arrive at the fair 
ground, a huge open, sandy space, ringed with shady magnolias 
and plane trees, and with the white sun-bathed houses and lofty 
spires of the city for a background. Hundreds of the splendid 
Umbrian oxen were dotted over the wide plain. Here were 
great stately bulls; there were fascinating little milk white 
calves frisking and moving about their placid, great-eyed 
mothers. Moving busily amid the crowds of animals was a 
crowd of peasants, gay in their best clothes, arguing, chattering, 
feeling and prodding the animals, and discussing prices in the loud 
and vigorous manner beloved of market people of all nations. 
Picturesque groupings for the camera were abundant. 
Seated on a fragrant load of hay was an ancient farm wife 
shaded by an immense umbrella, so seamed and patched that 
it must have come down from the Etruscans. Many were the 
fresh country girls, olive skinned, dark eyed, and beauteous 
as Flora, wearing the world-famous Siennese straw hats which 
are so captivating when a beaming Madonna’s eyes are seen 
glancing wickedly from under them. One corner was extremely 
picturesque. In the shade of a sweet smelling load 
of clover a worn-out, weary teamsman was sketched at full 
length, asleep. Near to him were his pair of oxen peacefully 
resting, and finely grouped for pictorial effect. The sun shooting 
from high over the adjacent trees splashed the silky dove- 
coloured backs of the oxen with gleaming flashes of pearly grey, 
painted the mass of clover with lovely greens and golds, and 
turned the whole group into a glorious mass of liquid colour 
and palpitating light and shade. Strolling quietly from this 
peaceful scene, we soon found ourselves in the busiest and 
noisiest part of the market. A joy to the beholder was the 
bargaining, the fierce looks buyer shot at seller, as though, 
instead of selling him a beast, he would prefer to despatch him 
to perdition. There is a curious ritual observed here when 
one man desires to buy a beast and the other wishes to sell. it. 
They seek out an official who directs the transaction, and 
balances the price asked and the offer made until he brings the 
parties to terms. As a rule the battle is long drawn out. After 
a vast amount of arguing, during which eyes flash fire, scorn is 
poured out on both sides even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion, the scene becomes excited, the mediator imploring, passion 
rises almost to breaking point, and just as one expects to see 
knives flash out, the storm dies away, for one gives more, the 
other takes less, and the mediator, taking a hand of each, puts 
them together, and the moment they shake warmly the seal 
is set upon the deal and the peacemaker gets his well earned fee. 
Then, like one of our good Old English customs, they all go off 
fraternally together to drink success to the deal. We spent 
many pleasant hours as the evening began to draw in; the 
hurly-burly noise of the market quietened ; stars dimly peeped 
from out the blue; teams were yoked, and soon the great 
creaking waggons moved slowly off, bound for the distant farms 
amid the Tuscan hills. In a little while the silence was only 
broken by cracking whips, tinkling bells, lowing of cattle, 
and the songs of the herdsmen as they wandered slowly 
homewards. JAMES SHAW. 


LITTLE GAMES FOR ; 
. ‘ TRAVELLERS. 


N spite of all the comforts and luxuries of modern travel, there 
are long spells of dullness and weariness to be overcome, 
especially by the young and lively. Older hands find a 
commonplace solace in reading or sleeping, and those who 
are strongly enthusiastic about certain hard and difficult 

games have found means of playing them in an express train. 
The hardened chess-player, for instance, if he can be provided with 
a statue quo board, a worthy competitor—preferably a little stronger 
than himself—an adequate supply of tobacco and a seat at the 
restaurant table, could go on travelling from January to December 
without a dull moment; but it would be a sad time for England 
if youths of either sex could find content so easily. Lady Bell has 
been devoting her attention to their interests, and has produced a 
charming little book called ‘‘ Little Games for Travellers ’’ (Arthur 
L. Humphreys), which is well calculated to make the hours of a 
railway journey fly as swift as homing birds. These games are 
extremely simple in construction, and can be understood at a 
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mere glance; but, as Lady Bell very frankly says, it is more 
amusing to play these games than to read about them. Her part, 
indeed, has been less to provide entertaining literature than to give 
clear instructions for the carrying out of these amusing and travel- 
lightening diversions. The chief ideas to be grasped in regard to 
all of them are simple enough for anyone to understand. Everyone 
is travelling somewhere: the most lucky to the other side of the 
world and the others, who are still lucky, but not in the superlative 
degree, at least into the next county. Whether the journey be 
long or short, they can fix on two definite points, one of which is 
Home and the other There. Some of us who have travelled a good 
deal have either engaged ourselves in games, in these agreeable 
methods of fleeting the time away as they did in the Golden Age, 
or have derived equal pleasure from those who, still living in the 
Golden Age, have made many a journey light by the zest with which 
they entered intothem. But if there is anybody who knows nothing 
of these things, it may be amusing to describe a few of the little 
games. There is, for instance, the one called ‘‘ Coming Too,” 
which, of course, is a part of the civilisation of every advanced 
country. In fact, no country can properly be called civilised unless 
the children, when they are travelling in it, are able to play the 
game of ‘Coming Too.”’ It requires very few players, although 
a good deal of preparation is needed, sometimes of an elaborate 
kind. Usually, there are two on one side and one on the other. 
The two are called the players and the one is named It, and there 
may be two Its, but one is more amusing. The course of the play 
is thus described by Lady Bell: ‘‘ The players having determined 
on the place which is to be called There, the game begins. The 
object of the players is to get There without It guessing the name 
of the place they have chosen. This is a very difficult game for 
the players, and they must be on their guard against the insidious 
Above all, they must never mention the name 
of the place they have chosen as There. Should they unwarily do 
so, It may instantly cry out ‘Coming too! Coming too!’ 
ensures to It an almost certain victory. After this the course of 
the game is more and more unfavourable to the players, who 
usually end in being utterly defeated.’’ ‘‘ Travellers’ Joy” is 
another capital amusement. In it It has to stand the 
racket of twenty questions, among which are conundrums difficult 
to solve, and when It tries to escape, the other players bombard It 
with conundrums. In the play called ‘‘ Travel Poses,” ‘‘ the things 
required are pictures, statues, and buildings, either old or new. 
Che organisers of the game, called the Knowers, must agree before- 
hand in front of which objects the attitudes are to be struck ; and 
the players, called the Posers, are at liberty to find out in any way 
they can which are the objects agreed upon. If they have not been 
able to find out, they must guess. But when they strike an attitude 
in front of the wrong thing, it counts against them. The fun of the 
game is, of course, to see the strange poses of those who are going 
round the course.’’ Our mentor gives the contestants this hint : 
‘ It is well to study playing this game at Home before getting There, 
and the players who do so have a great advantage. Those players 
and there are many such—who play it with frenzy when There, 
and never practice it at Home, have not so much chance of scoring.’’ 
‘I Spy!” is a variation of ‘‘ Travel Poses.’’ ‘‘ Consequence,” 
old as the hills, is not so simple and requires a lot of explanation, 
although, as a matter of fact, it is by no means difficult to pick up 
and play. ‘‘ Postal Hare ’”’ is a capital game, and is played by It, 
who is also the Busy Man or the Hare, against the Field: “‘ It is 
something like Hare and Hounds, with, however, one essential 
difference : in the ordinary game, the Hare drops pieces of paper 
as he goes, by which he may be tracked ; in this one the Hounds 
have the pieces of paper, and try to delay the Hare’s progress by 
piling them at different points along his route. Each time the Hare 
comes to one of these piles he must wait two hours, and sometimes 
even turn back. If he succeeds in getting There without having been 
stopped, he has won the game.’’ The description of ‘‘ Travellers’ 
Food " we give in its entirety: ‘‘ This is a simple game. The 
things required to play it are some eggs and a pig. The traveller 
is It. He must leave Home and arrive There. The game is usually 
played in the morning, It sitting at a table, the other players stand- 
ing round him. It must think of something, and the players have 
to guess what it is. They hand him a card with a list on it. If 
the thing It has thought of is on the list, the players have won. 
But if the thing It has thought of is not on the list, he may 
say, ‘ I pass,’ and call for another card. As soon as he gets a card 
with the name of the thing he has thought of on it (it must be some 
ordinary well-known thing, such as Eggs and Bacon), he cries out, 
‘ | take it !’ and both sides score. Should the words he has thought 
of, after several cards have been shown, still not be on any of the 
lists, he then gets up from the table he is at and goes to another a 
long way off. The peculiarity of this game is that either both sides 
are successful or both are defeated 
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MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S LITHOGRAPHS 
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ITHOGRAPHY is a dangerously attractive process, full of 
pitfalls for the unwary, and of potential triumphs for 
the master of its seeming simplicity. This is well 
seen at the exhibition of the Senefelder Club, the work 
of whose President, Mr. Joseph Pennell, earns its place 

of honour by sheer superiority, not merely in virtue of his office : 
and the boldly chosen subject of his drawings, “The Land of 
Temples,”’ adds by its wealth of association, historic and artistic 
to the interest which belongs to any product of his skill. 

The Acropolis of Athens is only a little golden rock, vet it 
dlominates all Attica. Hymettos, Parnes, Kithairon and Pente- 
likos lie in a heaving line of grey and blue and purple on her 
borders ; Peiraieus is her gateway, Phaleron is her window, open 
to the southward sea ; Lykabettos towers over her town. But 
the heart of Athens is the sacred hill where, long ago, Athena was 
a guest in the well-built house of Erechtheus, and where in 
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after days her people gave the goddess worship of their lives 
and handiwork. Steadfastness of purpose and indomitable 
energy, subtlety and simplicity, grace and power, triumph 
and reverence, went to the making of these memorials of a 
people's faith ; broken and shattered though they be, the soul 
of their making is in them still, and no one seeker can find it 
all. To each after his kind comes the echo of some part of the 
humanity of Hellas; out of the changeless stillness of their forms 
each of us evokes a different aspect of their eternal vitality. So it 
was natural that an artist, master beyond dispute of a vigorous 
medium, and himself more robust than most in its handling, should 
have captured in his rendering rather the overpowering force of 
the Acropolis, the mass and grandeur of its buildings, than their 
delicate subtlety of line, their elusive grace of proportion. 

Mr. Pennell’s lithographs now on exhibition at the 
Senefelder Club are marked by a strength of manner which 
at times approaches brutality, and their true value is not 
apparent until the eye has subordinated the somewhat 
the general scheme. 
astonishing to see atmosphere 


incoherent detail of his foregrounds to 
Once this is 


done, it is 
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created before one’s eves rhis process is especially marked 
in ““ From Temple to Temple,”” where the artist has caught 
with unerring instinct the precise moment at which the 
creeping shadow of the Propylea, cast by the morning sun 
upon a single column of the Temple of Wingless Victory, 
throws into sunlit distance the faultless form of the Theseum 
far below. In “ The Propylea and Temple of Wingless 
Victory ” the effect is less happy, for the turbulent masses in 
the foreground refuse to be subdued, and a disagreeably vertical 
perspective on the left flattens the middle This 
defect becomes a virtue in the masterly drawing, ‘“‘ The Fallen 
Column,” for here it is the foreground that matters. The 
long line of fallen stones, a very type of desolation, is invested, 
by the power of rendering, with an unconquerable dignity 

even in destruction it is still a column, full of the memory of 
strength. More than all, however, his “ Portico of the Parthenon ”’ 


distance. 


ATHENS. 


is instinct with the spirit of Hellas. Here are no violent 
contrasts of light and shade; the greater scale of the drawing 
copes with the breadth of the method, and the soaring lines of the 
columns succeed one another with peaceful reiteration ; a glimpse 
of distance between them gives the sense of serenity and height, 
and the still sunlight plays upon the worn pavement of the 
colonnade. It is a work of understanding, worthy of its theme. 

So deep is the impress of human feeling upon the remnants 
of Hellenic splendour that even without a thought of their 
history it is impossible not to feel their spell. But it was an 
age-long romance that brought them into being ; two millennia 
and more have passed over them, and every phase, stirring or 
sad or terrible, has given them some new meaning for those 
to whom antiquity is more than the mere measure of time. 
Four thousand years ago the rock stood lonely in the arid, 
undesired plain of Attica. Then came a little band of swarthy 
folk, broad-shouldered and slim-waisted, bringing with them 
their goddess over the passes of Kithairon from their older 
home beside the waters of Alalkomenai. It was they who piled 
huge stones about the ragged contour of the hill to form a 
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sinuous cincture wall, and thence kept watch upon the road 
wavs from the sea, harrving the caravans of Minos on their 
way to rich Orchomenos and Thebes. Remnants of their 
walls are standing now, beside the temple of Victory at the slop- 
ing western end, and on the summit of the precipitous south- 
eastern side of the rock. With the passing of time came some- 
thing of wealth and power, and the house of Erechtheus rose 
on the summit of the rock, to be succeeded, but not wholly 
obliterated, by the temple of the goddess who had been the 
friend of the Athenian king, for beneath the ruins of the old 
temple of Athena foot-walls and column-bases mark its place 
and plan 

One by one the pirate holds and robber castles of pre- 
historic Greece fell under the sway of Knossos, and Athens 
was among those who paid tribute to the Cretan. Then Theseus 
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came to the home of his fathers, and out of his bold bid for 
freedom rose a new Athens, with a growing city clustered under 
the shadow of the rock, whose rocky surfaces were levelled, 
its fissures filled up and its summit broadened to sustain the 
dwellings of the gods. 

Long before Homer, Athens of the wide ways and her 
Acropolis were rich in divine associations. Here to the northi- 
ward side was the salt spring that the trident of Poseidon 
had called forth in his contest with Athena for the land of 
Attica, and the mark of the trident itself can be seen to this 
day upon the rock beside the Erechtheum. Here stood the 
very olive tree that sprang at the command of Athena, the same 
tree that, though burnt in the day of disaster when Persia 
took long-delaved vengeance for Sardis, straightway put forth a 
new shoot a cubit high, earnest of the hope that was fulfilled in 
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ATHENS FROM 
the building of the Parthenon. The rock itself is full of deities. 
The cave of Asklepios on the south, in the full light of the 
healing sun ; those of Apollo and Pan, of Agraulos and of the 
Hidden Water on the north, all were places of ancient worship. 
Athena, as Pallas, oldest of all, as Parthenos, the inviolate, as 
Hygieia, the health-giver, as Ergane, goddess of handicraft, 
reigned supreme within the crowning walls. With her Erich- 
thonios, the old earth-power, the snake dwelling in the fissures 
of the rock, and Erechtheus, king and hero, had honour 
equal with Poseidon. The south-western space within the 
ancient wall was the precinct of Artemis of Brauron, to whom 
in the old evil days her priest must sacrifice his daughter, 
saying that it was a little bear he offered: in kindlier times 
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the maidens of Athens, dressed in saffron robes, danced on the 
festival of Artemis Brauronia, calling themselves little bears. 
On the south-western slope below was the shrine of Aphrodite 
Pandemos, where Theseus called the people together and 
named them into tribes. Hermes, oldest, perhaps, of all the 
gods, held honour in the house of Erechtheus. The walls them- 
selves were sacred; but for the disobedience of Cecrops’ 
daughters the western slope had been as_ impregnable 
as the rest, for Athena herself was carrving a mighty 
stone for its defences when she heard of their default, 
and dropped the stone where she stood, away to the north- 
eastward, and Mount Lykabettos is that stone, “ to witness 
if I lie.” 
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Legend gives place to history, and the Acropolis is still 
the centre of worship and dominion. In the days of Pisistratos 
it was crowned by the same rough, winding walls of olden times 
Its temples were long and low, and in their gables Herakles 
contended with strange monsters gay with flaring red and blue 
and green. The Acropolis Museum is full of fragments of 
this vigorous art, upon which the colour is still fresh and strong. 
Che establishment of the Pisistratid autocracy in Athens left 
its mark upon the Acropolis. Its defencés were strengthened, 
and it became more than ever a fortress, its walls towering so 
high as to hide the temples on its summit from the view of 
the city. Around its western end the “ Pelargicon,”’ perhaps 
the most ancient portion of the Lower City, was protected by 
a cincture and many cross-walls, an elaboration of the pre- 
historic scheme of defence. It is, perhaps, from the openings 
in these cross-walls that it earned its name “ nine-gated,” 
and it was these openings which, in the struggle with the hosts 
of Xerxes, were barricaded for the last defence of the Acropolis. 

A fortress without, the Acropolis was a storehouse of art 
within. Sculptors and painters, poets and musicians, flourished 
under the sway of the shrewd, humorous tyrant. A colonnade 
was set about the bare walls of the old temple of Athena. 
Votive statues, gay with colour and gilding, bordered each 
sacred precinct. Serenely smiling, with daintily upheld drapery, 
the serving-ladies of Athena graced her sanctuary: their colour 
a little faded, their marble limbs mutilated, they stand to-day 
in the museum, smiling still, a vivid record of Athenian life 
and personality, and of progress in the sculptor’s art. 

In the second decade of the great fifth century B.c. 
democratic Athens, feeling her way to freedom and _ to 
fame, was stirred to mighty schemes for the glory of the 
sacred rock. Marathon had been fought and won, a huge and 
growing fleet rode in her harbour of Peiraieus or lay at anchor 
in her roadstead at Phaleron. Themistokles, cunning in counsel 
and vigorous in action, was her master-mind. So the Acropolis 
became the scene of untiring activity. A great wall was rising 
on the southward side, and within it earth and masonry were 
laid to form the base of a great new temple to the Parthenos, 
Athena the Inviolate. Mouldings of cornices, drums and capitals 
of columns lay in order ready to be set in place: but before 
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the work was well begun, the host of Xerxes burst upon Hellas 
like a devastating flood. The three hundred Spartans of 
Leonidas fought their fight at Thermopyle and died; not a 
single shield stood between Athens and destruction. Destruc- 
tion came, and with it the most heroic episode in all the story 
of the Acropolis. The last of the Athenian ships set out for 
Salamis, loaded to the gunwale with fighting men, with women 
and children and goods, to take the chance of war upon the 
waters of Salamis bay ; the high trail of dust subsided slowly 
along the roads that led from Athens to the shore ; and a handful 
of brave,stubborn men stood within the cross walls on the western 
slope, shading their eyes towards the setting sun and waiting 
death. In each of the nine gates a wooden barricade was set. 
to be the “ wooden walls” to which the oracle of Delphi had 
committed the safety of Athens, and, with the morning, against 
the outermost of these the might of Persia was hurled. One 
by one the gates went down; one by one the narrow spaces 
between the walls became a shambles, heaped with dead and 
dying men. At last the Propylon itself, the uppermost gate- 
way, was reached; flame-tipped arrows streaked the dusk 
of the long day, and striking, crowned the fight with fire. At 
last the secret stairway of Erechtheus in the northern wall was 
revealed to the barbarian, and all was over. Those who fought 
at Salamis saw the flaring signal of destruction as the holy shrines 
of the Acropolis went down before the fury of the Mede. 
Calcined stone and pottery, broken sculpture buried in 
the fissures of the rock, and a well-defined layer ef charcoal, 
revealed when Ross excavated on the Acropolis, are the record 
of that day. The history of the years that followed is written 
in the fragments of cornice and frieze, drums of columns, new 
and old, the remnants of destroyed and yet unbuilt temples, 
that are built into the northern wall. The jealousy of her 
neighbours, even in the day when she had saved Hellas, urged 
Athens to feverish speed in the rebuilding of her defences, and all 
available material was pressed into the service of the work that 
went on, by daylight and by torchlight, till the walls were high 
enough to be defended, and for a generation afterwards these 
fragments of forgotten schemes were still being used in the 
completion of the walls. Kimon succeeded the disgraced and 
exiled Themistokles in the work, and from him is named the 
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long, clean line of the southern wall of the Acropolis, right 
symbol of a long and ciean career, from the eve of Salamis, 
when, a young cavalryman, he had hung up his bridle in 
the temple of Athena, and had taken to the sea, to the 
day of his death, far from home, the darling of Athenian 
seamen, a name to conjure with upon the fighting deck. 
So gradually the broken outline of the original rock was 
veiled, and the Acropolis became a broad, smooth platform, 
though it was still a fortress. It was left to Perikles to make 
it into a treasure house, gathering wealth from a hundred 
tributaries for the task. The Long Walls, stretching away to 
south and west, linked the city with the shore, and made Athens 
definitely the centre of maritime power. The heavy fortifica 
tions of the western slope gave place to the broad approach 
to colonnaded ways flanked by the cool expanse of painted 
halls. 

Mnesikles, the architect, reared a fore-gate worthy of the 
sacred place, now the home of divine power enthroned and 
triumphant. The long vista of the rising rock, thronged with 
statues, and dominated by the towering form of Athena Fore- 
most in Battle, the mighty work in bronze of Pheidias, stretched 
away between the converging lines of the new Parthenon, 
glittering white, and rich with many-coloured sculpture, and of 
the delicately fretted Erechtheum, slowly rising upon the site 
of the older shrine of Pallas Athena, Poseidon and Erechtheus. 
In midmost rock, the shorn and blackened mass of the older 
temple of Athena Polias remained for a while, a reminder of 
evil days, but was taken down at last to make way for the 
Caryatid balcony of the Erechtheum, with its strong and graceful 
maiden-columns. In the mighty pediment of the western face 


of the Parthenon Athena contended with Poseidon for the 
Attic land. In the long series of sculptured metopes of the 
frieze order overcame disorder—gods fighting with giants. 


Greeks with centaurs and with Trojans, emblem of the struggle 
between East and West, out of which the greatness of Athens 
had grown—-and between the columns the glint and movement 
of the Panathenaic frieze led the steps of the worshipper 
irresistibly to the eastern doorway, where the birth of the goddess 
from the head of Zeus, depicted in the sculptures of the eastern 
pediment, told of the glory of Athena beyond the borders of 
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her chosen land. Every line of the temple contains an almost 
hidden curve, designed by the skill of the master-architect, 
Iktinos, as an expression of the elasticity of strength, so that 
the building seems to spring, as it were, animate from the rock, 
the very embodiment of ordered freedom ; and within its eastern 
cell, between the long avenue of columns sinking into the gloom, 
stood the great statue of Athena in ivory and geld, in which 
Pheidias sought to express the whole of a city’s pride and 
worship, gratitude and triumph. For close on nine hundred 
vears the goddess reigned within her walls, looking down with 
calm, grey eyes, jewel-set, upon the passing of her people, 
upon the passing of the faith that brought her into being. 
Almost before the little temple on the bastion beside her 
gate was finished the sound of Spartan flutes accompanied 
the ring of picks upon the tumbling masses of her seaward 
walls. 

Like a bright sudden flame the glory of Athens shot up 
and was gone. While the sculptors still laboured on the white 


figures to be set upon the black Eleusinian marble of the 
Erechtheum frieze, her days of empire were numbered. Scarce 


two hundred vears and the descendants of the victors of Marathon 
and Salamis were fawning on Demetrios of Phaleron, and on 
that other Demetrios, the pirate son of Antigonos, whose pride 


has left us a memorial in the Victory of Samothrace. The 
nail-marks on the eastern architrave of the Parthenon once 
held in place an inscription in adulation of Nero. Yet she 


held her own as mistress of the arts. Julius Czesar was an under- 
graduate in her schools. The long arcaded Stoa of Herodes 
Atticus below the southern wall of the Acropolis, the Odeion 
hard by, and the soaring Corinthian columns of the temple 
of Olympian Zeus, in the plain between the Acropolis and the 
Stadion hill, are memorials of Imperial Roman days, the last 
the work of Hadrian, who loved Athens well, and who was the 
first to bring to completion a temple of Zeus within her 
borders. Rome waned and Byzantium became Constantinople, 
and with the change the despoiling of Athens began. The 
towering figure of Athena Promachos, before which even Attila 
had quailed, thinking he saw the goddess herself before him, 
Was transported to the new capital of the East. After 430 A.D. 
there is no more word of the statue of Athena Parthenos, and 
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the Parthenon became the Church of the Holy Wisdom, fit 
successor of the Goddess of Wisdom. Then for the first time 


hands were laid upon the work of Iktinos. The dividing wall 
between the eastern and western chambers was pierced, and 
the western entrance became the only doorway to the con 
verted temple. The eastern doorway was widened and an 
apse was built to close it, in which were embedded two columns 
of the inner eastern portico. Later the peristyle was closed 


bv a wall set between its columns, which remained until the 
eighteenth century In rorg the Emperor Basil II. com- 
memorated his victory over the Bulgarians by a service of 


the Panagia (Our Lady) in the Parthenon, 
Mother succeeded the Virgin Goddess in the 


thanksgiving to 


and the Virgin 
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possession of the shrine, which had then been for two centuries 
the metropolitan church of Greek Christianity. 

The rest of the Acropolis did not escape change. Gradually 
despoiled of its artistic treasures, it reverted to its oldest function 
of a fortress. Justinian, in the sixth century, fortified the 
western approach, and the deep reservoirs cut in the rock behind 
the northern wing of the Propylea are probably part of his 
scheme for converting the Acropolis into an outpost of empire. 
Under the Catalans, and under the Florentine dukes who 
succeeded them, the Propylea gradually became a strongly 
fortified castle, its colonnades embedded in walls and its approach 
barred by solid outworks of stone, till at length the only entrance 
was a little gate beside the Nike bastion. The Erechtheum 
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became a church at some unknown date, and suffered greatly 
in the process. In the early years of the thirteenth century 
the scandalous Fourth Crusade, which reduced half Con- 
stantinople to ruins and gave Venice the bronze horses of 
St. Mark’s, brought to the East a horde of adventurers of all 
nationalities, and in 1206 a Burgundian knight, well named 
Otto de la Roche, became lord of Athens, though he held his 
court at Thebes, where the new Archbishop of Athens, of the 
Roman communion, also dwelt. After him, for three-quarters 
of a century, the Catalans made Athens one of their robber- 
holds, till in 1387 Pierre de Pau yielded up the Acropolis, after 
a two years’ siege, to Nerio, first of the Florentine Acciajoli 
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Dukes of Athens. In turn held by Florentines, Venetians and 
again by Florentines, it was not until three years after the 
Crescent had triumphed over the Cross at Constantinople that 
Athens fell into Turkish hands, and for two more vears, till 
1458, the beleaguered Acropolis held out against the power 
that was yet to reach to the very walls of Vienna. In that year 
the Erechtheum became a harem, and the Propylea was 
made the residence of the Turkish Governor; but for some 
vears more the Parthenon remained a Chiristian church. 
[ts eventual conversion into a mosque did little damage, 
but led to the building of an incongruous minaret at the 
south-western angle. 
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western end of the Acropolis they pulled down the temple of 
the Wingless Victory and completed the massive fortifications 
but on the fifth day 
artillery 


lor two hundred years Athens was all but lost to European 
ken It is recorded that in 1656 a gunpowder explosion 
shattered the Propylea and we cannot be too thankful for the 
good fortune which sent Babin and Spon, the French travellers 


and Wheler, an Englishman, and, above all, the Marquis de 


of the south-western angle of the rock ; 
of the siege a bomb from the piece of a German 
lieutenant exploded the powder stored in the Parthenon, and 
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a moment completed the work of destruction that two thousand 


Nointel and his draughtsman, to Athens before a like fate befel 
Built in the fervour of 


the Parthenon in 1687, for their records and drawings are all years had scarcely availed to begin. 
that remain to us of much of the sculpture of the temple. faith, temple, church and mosque in turn, the Parthenon had 
In 1687 the Venetians, under Morosini, had been carrying served its purpose of religion from its first day to its last. It 
Peloponnese, and tle Turks made stands to-day, wounded and battered, but undiminished in 


all before them in the 


strenuous preparations for a stand at Athens. its serene grandeur, splendid and far-seen. 


To fortify the 
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With the freedom of Greece early in the nineteenth century, 
a new era began for the Acropolis, an era of rehabilitation 


and of preservation of the remnants of its beauty. But in his 
brief occupation of the place, Morosini, in a well meant attempt 
to remove the horses of Poseidon from the western pediment, 
had only succeeded in destroying them ; and in the last days of 
Turkish rule Lord Elgin’s liberal interpretation of his firman 
from the Sublime Porte carried the work of spoliation further 
still, to our advantage. 

There is no need to speak here of modern archeology, which 
has been untiring in its reconstruction, step by step, of the all 
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but lost history of these living stones, but we may give thanks, 
indeed, that time has restored to Europe the cradle of her civi- 
lisation. There, where the long shadows creep athwart the 
marble floor—while the dying sunlight steeps Hymettus in the 
purple glow that made Athens ioorégavoc, the violet crowned 
there dwelt the spirit of the Maiden Goddess: there, in the soft 
radiance playing on the time-gilded marble, in the blue shadows 
of architrave and frieze and cornice, in the solemn strength of 
column and of wall, we can but feel her presence still, and 
know that in the work to which a life’s devotion was given, life 
must and will endure. S. C. KAINES SMITH. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 


O one who loves wild life and wild surroundings 
can fail to be interested in the exhibition of Nature 
photographs at the rooms of the Royal Photographic 
Society in Russell Square. The exhibition is a 
very fine one; but its interest does not altogether 

depend on the technical skill of those who have produced the 
pictures. Indeed, it is difficult to analyse and define the exact 
fascination which a show of this kind has for the visitor who 
is more concerned with the subjects than with the manner of 
their presentation. For, after all, the aim of the artist photo- 
grapher is, or ought to be, less to surprise and dazzle his brethren 
of the craft with the brilliance of his achievement than to give 
the intelligent lay spectator something that he will like to acquire 
and hang in his rooms, exactly as he would do a masterpiece 
of painting. It should be something that, being decorative in 
character, his eye rests on with a pleasure partly born of that 
unworried tranquillity which comes from the absence of anything 
(lispleasing. But again it should lead his mind away to places, 
not perhaps those actually depicted, but others of the same 
nature. In a word, it stirs some of the pleasantest of his 
memories. It is, therefore, not unnatural to try to think 
out the relative values of the various means of achieving 
this end. The simplest of all is, no doubt, that of words ; 
but as well as being the most simple, they are the most 
delicate material to work with. The elementary recognition 
of beauty is expressed only in a note of admiration ; but this 
note is purely personal. It tells us that the spectator is enjoving 
himself, but it gives us no great share of that enjoyment. 


Charles Kirk. 








COCK WHEATEAR AT NEST ENTRANCE. 


OF NATURAL HISTORY 


This proposition, simple and trite as it appears, acts a very 
important part in the world of real criticism. Unfortunately 
many writers who aim at describing what they have seen fail 
because of a certain egoism which causes them to be satisfied 
when they have described their own emotions. They are 
extremely fond of using such general words as beautiful, 
bewildering, splendid and so on. It takes the skill of a poetic 
mind such as were those of Shakespeare and Homer on a great 
scale and that of Richard Jefferies on a smaller scale, to suppress 
this exclamatory admiration and use instead the syllables that 
will spread before the reader’s mind a mental picture such as 
that moonlight scene of the “ Iliad” which Tennyson so well 
rendered, those stars which Jessica saw, or the cool rushes 
that seemed actually to grow by the fevered bedside of 
Jefferies. 

But there are many ways of reproducing the forms and even 
the motions that have excited our admiration. There is the 
inexact, but otherwise effective painter’s brush, and there 
is that most modern of all instruments—-the camera. What 
the latter can do and what it cannot do appear plainly from 
the pictures in this exhibition, many of which must almost be 
the ne plus ulira of that form of art. Birds, especially, are 
caught in their most intimate and familiar attitudes. <All 
of us know the arresting pleasure which country sights gave 
us in childhood and that seems to grow with our growth. You 
can always tell a true lover of the country when you are out 
with him. When he sees such an incident in wild life as that 
of the wheatear waiting with its burden of food on the edge 
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of its nest, his face grows bright with the eagerness of interest. 
It is the same with any of those familiar and yet not altogether 
common phenomena which meet the eyes of him who wanders by 
lane and meadow: A fox’s red jacket showing as it glides 
through ferns and nettles; a stoat with that curious gallop 
of his chasing a rabbit with a bloodhound’s sureness and tenacity ; 
the appearance of some bird where it is not usual to find it 


E. J. Bedjord, A CORMORANTS’ NESTING 
a magpie with its deep marked black and white ; a jay’s blue ; 
a woodpecker’s crimson. Sights like these form the memories 
that make him love what the artist has been able to reflect 
of them. Most of all his attention has probably been captured 
with the glory of flight. Whoever has wandered bv himself 
on a rockbound shore in winter storm and summer heat has 
almost inevitably stopped now and then to wonder at the easy, 
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graceful motion with which the white wings of a seagull carry 
it onward and upward. We doubt if in many cases the impres- 
sion left on his mind corresponds exactly with such pictures 
as those we show of the flying gannet. The human eye is not 
so exact as that of the camera. In consequence, the latter 
at times vields us pictures which shock and surprise the atten- 
tion rather than capture the memory. That occurs mostly 


THE FARNE ISLANDS. Copyright 
when birds are performing extraordinary evolutions from which 
the eye in reality carried away a blurred impression rather than 
an exact sight. But in normal movements, such as that of 
the herring gull flying on outstretched and easy wing, the 
photograph very exactly reproduces the picture left on the eye 
of memory. The gannets shown, for instance, are not as 
ihey appear but as they exist. 
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Those who 
know best the 
achievements 
of instan- 
taneous photo- 
graphy as 
applied to 
birds must 
often wonder if 
perfection has 
been actually 
reached or if 
there are still 
new worlds to 
conquer. It 
would be rash 
to make a 
prophecy on 
the subject, 
because this 
century has in 
so many Cases 
severely re- 
buked the 
prophets and 
particularly 
in an art 
which the birds 
suggested 
that of flying. 
Only a few 


highways as it 
has done 
during the last 
few years. 
Compared to 
this, animal 
photography 
may by some 
be considered a 
small art. It 
may be a 
small art, but 
it is avery 
exquisite one 
It has been 
evolved wholly 
during the 
lifetime of the 
present genera- 
tion. Many 
there are who 
must re- 
member when 
Green and 
subsequently 
Lodge began 
to take very 
pretty little 
pictures of 
nests and eggs 


4 


and birds sit 


vears ago it ting on them 
used to be Competition 





said, even b\ soon began, 


the elect few T. M. Blackman NEST OF TREE WASPS Copyright however, and 
who had gone the more 
thoroughly into the subject, that flying was a_ mere enterprising photographers began where the others left off 
feat: that is to sav, it might produce exhibitions, They made the taking of a beautiful still picture the A B ¢ 
but that so few people could learn it that it had no of their craft, and by dint of the most admirable perseverance 
practical bearing. The event has completely falsified this joined to a resourcefulness that seemed inexhaustible, the, 
bodeful forecast. No art has made such rapid improvements approached more and more towards the rendering of 
as that of the airman. Its historv was that of the motor. the swiftest, the most delicate and the most compli 
All of us remember a time when the automobile was regarded cated movements of living creatures At the time it 
merely in the light of a curious contrivance. Nobody ever was considered a great feat when one or two of the 
seems to have dreamt that it would throng our streets and best photographers managed, if our memory is_ correct 
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to show pigs and other inmates of the farmyard 
not caught when they were napping, so to speak, 
or in a_ perfectly still position, but moving and 
grunting and nosing about the farmyard. Here 
was indeed photography from the life, and intense 
was the admiration for those who had _ produced 
it. Next, the running horse was attacked. Our 
chronology may be wrong, because this is written 
from memory and impression, not from historical 
notes; but we remember how astonishing seemed 
to be the first photographs of horses running, 
trotting and jumping. The art was applied to 
men at their various pursuits, and how splendid 
have been the results all the readers of our pages 
know. The incidents of a cricket or football 
match are now rendered with a _ vivacity and 
truthfulness which would have been deemed 
miraculous a quarter of a century ago. But the 
bird offered bv far the most difficult problem, 
or it would have been the most difficult if there 
had been no fish to yield the secrets of their 
swimming to Dr. Francis Ward and others. It 
seemed impossible in the days of the first rude 
instruments and the lack of experience that 
photographers should be able to show us graceful 
and beautiful birds hovering over a choppy sea 
or flying above green meadows; that they should 
find patience and cleverness enough to stalk the 
shyest of them as they were performing the little 
domestic duties which they do by stealth, such 
as feeding the gaping young in their nests, leading 
the same progeny on their first flight, showing 
their dances and plumage for preparing to enter 
the tournament of love, and fighting in earnest 
when their jealousy is aroused. But now all 
these things are to be found within the pages 
of a book, and we do not think they content 
those who find them there. The children especi- 
ally who have learned to like those photographs 
of living and moving things go forth into the 
fields with eyes and ears opened anew for the 
charming sights and sounds which Nature has 
prepared for them. But the men who have 
reached this stage are not likely to sit down, 
fold their arms and say that all is done that can 
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be done. There are still difficulties to be overcome and possi- 
bilities to be realised. Before many years have passed the 
art of bird photography will, we are sure, have again greatly 
eniarged its bounds. We hesitate to say 
departure will start, because prophecy is very unsafe, even 
when it looks as though the prophet were backing a certainty. 
‘here is many a slip between the cup and the lip, and inventive 


where the new 
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genius has a way of breaking out in the most unexpected places. 
When all this is said, however, it is safe to add that the techni- 
calities of photography have now been in great measure 
mastered. The improvements of the future then must lie in 
the more artistic training of the camera artist and in his greater 
appreciation of those minute details which serve to make the 
life of an animal vivid when its reflection is put on paper. 
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UsT as the pheasant, unfortunate bird, began to find 
itself thrust out by an army of beaters from the kindly 
shelter of the coverts and woodland, in order to make 
sport for shooters, good, bad and indifferent, so, too, 
at the same time, it suddenly found its moral character 

and its general relations to the agriculturist being discussed 
by an equally various quality of arguments. Stated in their 
extreme form, as we do find them stated, they would seem to 
amount to the assertion that the modern pheasant, abandoning 
the traditions of his ancestors, has acquired a passionate appetite 
for the mangold wurzel and is making of this vegetable his 
staple diet Mr Armour 
illustrates the fate of the 
pheasant with all his ac- 
customed vividness of 
expression and accuracy of 
observation He pictures 
the pheasant meeting its 
death in mid-air as it is 
driven, now high and now 
ignominiously low, over the 
guns. His studies of the 
bird in its ordinary mode 
of life do not seem to in- 
clude one preying on the 
wurzel. 

Ihe advocate who has 
a poor case is often well 
advised to make up for its 
essential weakness by the 
extreme strength of state- 
ment with which he tries 
to support it On the 
other hand, when a case 1s 
good in itself it is only 
apt to be spoilt by over 
statement. We, who are in 
terested in the pheasant and 
in the sport that it gives, be 
lieve our case to be a good 
one, but it is quite sure that 
some of those who are on 
our side have been a little 
too zealous and have erred 
just a little in this very 
line of stating their good 
case too strongly rhey 
have denied, with a fierce 
indignation, that a pheasant 
ever will do such a thing 
as peck at a mangold 
wurzel at all It is verv 
likely true that in most 
instances of its doing so it 
is in search of an _ insect 
lurking at the junction of 
the leaves with the root, 
but this would be hard of 
proof, and it seems a far 
stronger line of defence to 
admit that the pheasant 
will, now and then, peck 
a hole in the root, into 
which the wet may come 
and set up rot, but that 
this is only an exceptional 
evil on the part of the 
pheasant, and that he has 
many virtues to set against 
the very small damage that 
he does in this manner 
It seems to be forgotten bv 
those who argue that he is in 
every way the foe of the 
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agriculturists that the number of destructive insects, wireworms 
and others, that he devours in the course of the year is enormous. 
This is all to be entered on the credit side of his account. And 
then, considered from the general economic point of view, it 
is also to be remembered that though he is brought up to be 
the sport of the so-called “ rich,” he is not, when killed, a useless 
carcas. He is an excellent article of food, and it would make 
a big difference to our national food supply if he were to 
disappear. 

But, again, it is no use to spoil a good case by misstate- 
ment, and it may be admitted that, on the whole, agriculture— 
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that is to say, the tenant 
farmer — might be slightly 
the gainer if the pheasant 
were put out of existence. 
That is the point that 
should be realised ; but the 
gain would be very slight 
if he were to go, and the 
loss occasioned by his 
presence is very slight also. 
No one can doubt for a 
moment that this is so if 
he reflects on the present 
relations between landlord 
and tenant and considers 
that the pheasant is tolera- 
ted at all. Had he been 
the scourge that he is 
represented, he would have 
vanished long ago. Another 
point that the tenant farmer 
perhaps realises more fully 
than those who criticise his 
landlerd’s dealings with 
him is that if the pheasant 
were abolished and the 
landlord in consequence 
were not able to get his 
shooting rental off the land, 
the probability is that he 
would try to compensate 
himself by raising the rent 
against the farming tenant. 
It is a possibility not to be 
lost sight of. 

But on the whole ques- 
tion it is a great mistake 
to argue as if it were only 
a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence. It will not 
easily be believed by those 
who do not know the agri- 
culturist, be he a large or 
small farmer or a labourer, 
for how little, compared 
with what we might expect, 
the financial aspects of life 
count with him. If you 
talk with—or can persuade 
to get to talk—an agri- 
cultural labourer, even one 
whose wage makes every 
halfpenny of importance 
to him, vou will be 
genuinely surprised, unless 
you know his kind of old, 
to find what a_ relative 
indifference he shows to 
the halfpence and for how 
much other interests count 
in comparison with them. 
If you were reduced to 
his position you feel that 
your whole mind would be 
concentrated on the 
question where the next 
meal was to come from. 
It is not so with him. 
He takes an interest in the shooting, in the beating 
which gives him an occasional big day’s wage and big 
free dinner—in the rabbit that often comes his way, and, 
moreover (it will be a surprise to some that this can enter his 
purview), he likes the friendly exchange of greeting with the 
shooters as they pass him. The agriculturist, in fact, whether 
farmer or labourer, is not nearly so engrossed with the sordid 
care of how to live as are many of the relatively rich people 
who discuss plans for ameliorating his condition. That his 
condition frequently is in crying need of amelioration 
is not to be denied ; but that is another story. It will not be 
amelioraied by the abolition of the pheasant, and probably those 
who know the rural population well would be fairly unanimous 
in saying that if a referendum could be made to all farmers 
and to the whole of the rustic folk in England on this question, 
whether the pheasant should go or should stay, there would be 
found a very large majority in favour of keeping him. Here 
and there he is kept in excessive numbers—yvet again let us be 
on guard against spoiling the good case—but these are 
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exceptional instances, and in almost all of them the farmers 
are exceptionally compensated. 

As “ threatened folk live long,” so we may hope and believe 
that it will be with our pheasants. At all events, whatever 
future years may have in store, the pheasants have done really 
well for us this season, making good amends for grouse and 
partridges. Mr. Armour gives a vivid picture of the “ tall” 
birds. Keepers have learnt in these days that we do not want 
numbers so much as quality in the birds they put forward to 
us; and in the hilly countries they have solved the problems 
of sending the pheasants high over the guns very fairly. In 
the flat countries we have still to admit that they are problems 
which perhaps hardly allow a perfect solution. We have to 
do the best we can. But there is no doubt that in some of the 
hill countries there is a danger of going to the other extreme 
and sending the birds too high over the guns. A better way of 
stating the facts is that there is a danger of posting the guns too 
far down the valley slopes, so that the birds come out as if they 
were eagles soaring off the top of a Highland corrie over the 
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guns below. There is no difficulty in hitting these extra high 
birds, but the immediate killing of them can only be an accident 

the accident of a pellet finding an immediately vital place 
in head or neck. But when these high pheasants are coming 
over just right, within killable range, with a fine curl on them, 
there is no game bird in the world that can give better sport. 
It is difficult to believe that they can be the same quarry as 
those birds which come furtively stealing out of a low covert 
to guns posted out on a flat field, perhaps in heavy ploughed, 
rain-soaked clay, and with every other dismal circumstance 
If the pheasant can give the most glorious of all shots it can 
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all things considered, to be the most admirable setting for the 
picture.”” A brief sketch is given of the life history of the fish, 
in which we notice (page 6) a definition of the grilse which is 
not quite up to date. The time-honoured definition of a grilse 
as a salmon on its first return from the sea was based on the 
assumption of a regularity in the movements of the fish, that 
has been disproved by recent investigations, based on marking 
and on the reading of scales, which has shown that many do not 
re-enter rivers until they have reached the size of full grown 
salmon. Mr. Calderwood has therefore insisted on the necessity 
of leaving out of the definition of grilse any reference to the time 
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also give us the least inspiring, and if the latter were the universal 
rule we could readily agree with even the worst arguments of 
those who wish to see him gone. 


OF THE GREAT FISHES 
AND FISHING. 


The Game Fishes of the World, by Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D 
(Hodder and Stoughten.) 

HIS beautifully got up book, by the greatest authority 
on the subject, is sure to be the standard work to 
which the sportsman will refer when planning trips to 
distant lands, and therefore calls for a somewhat 
lengthy review. It deserves the highest praise ; 

but as, unfortunately, even the best works are not without 
their shortcomings, the reviewer has thought it his duty to 
point out, here and there, a few of its defects, which may be 
set right in a future edition. The first criticism is as to the 
arrangement of the matter into thirty-nine chapters, some of 
which deal, without much order, with various natural groups of 
fishes, others with geographical divisions, fishing in various 
countries, or famous angling clubs. It would have been better. 
we think, to have followed some more logical sequence, 
arranging the subject either in systematic order or geographically. 

The first chapter is devoted to the author's own experiences 
in salmon fishing in England. “ In all probability,”’ he remarks, 
“if any angler in any land should be asked to indicate the great 
game fish of the world, taken in fresh water, he would say, 
without hesitation, the Salmon (Salmo salar). And the same 
angler, without question, would concede the United Kingdom, 
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of return from the sea, and of confining ourselves rather to the 
actual external differences—-the adolescent as compared with 
the adult appearance, as expressed by the late Professor Brown 
Goode: ‘ The grilse is the adolescent salmon ; it weighs from 
two to six pounds, and is more slender and graceful than the 
mature fish, with smaller head, thinner scales, more forked 
tail, and spots rounder, more numerous, and bluish rather 
than jetty black.” 

The wide range of variation in the size at which the fish 
first feels inclined to breed may surprise many of our readers, 
especially in the case of the king-salmon of Western North 
America, Salmo (Oncorhynchus) quinnat, which is known to 
breed only once in the course of its existence, after having 
travelled a distance of over two thousand miles in the case of 
some individuals, and never returning to the sea. Yet fishes 
of many sizes are seen in the streams at the same time. It is 
believed, the author says (page 270), that the very large king- 
salmon (up to one hundred pounds in weight) are individuals 
which, for some reason, have failed to spawn, and have in 
some way avoided the fate of all spawning salmon of the 
Oncorhynchus tribe, which is believed to be death. We 
specially commend the chapters (XXVII.—-XXIX.) dealing 
with the Pacific Coast salmon, the Rainbow trout and its near 
allies, including the Steelhead, the ‘‘ Rainbow at sea,” as the 
author rightly calls it, as affording, in a concise form, vaiuable 
information on groups of salmonids which seem to puzzle so 
many of our anglers. 

In alluding to the salmonids of Russia (page 200) Mr. 
Holder is guilty cf a little mistake in calling the game fish of 
Lake Goktcha Salmo ferox. The name S. ferox has been given 
to various ferocious-looking trout of the British Isles, but does 
not apply to a distinct species or even a constant race. 
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The trout of Lake Goktcha, on the contrary, is a distinct 
geographical race of S. trutta, which is known as 5S. caspius. 
While on the subject of corrections, we would point out that 
the yellow perch of North America (page 38) is not regarded 
by modern authorities as specifically identical with Perca 
fluviatilis 

Ihree species of Perca may be readily distinguished : 
P. fluviatilis, from Europe and Asia; P. flavescens, from North 
America; and P. schrenckii from Turkestan. Also that the 
iccount of the barbels and the chub (Leuciscus cephalus) 
(page 40) has become entangled in confusion, probably through 
some typographical error which has escaped the author's eye 
when reading the proofs. And @ propos of barbels, of which the 
Indian mahseer is the most famous from the angler’s poimt of 
view, we regret to miss any allusion to the mahseer-like fish of 
Uganda, which, though still little known, promise to afford 
reat sport in the future 

The author's fame rests primarily on his experience with 
the large game fishes of the sea, including such monsters as 
the tope and other leaping sharks (Chapter VII.), the sword- 
fish (IX.), the tunas (X.) and the giant sea-bass (XIII.). The 
riant sea-perches and sea-bass are of many kinds, belonging 
to the genera Epinephelus and Stereolepis, distributed over the 
tropical and warm seas of the globe, some extending, as occa- 
sional visitors, to our Southern Coast. One of these, Epi- 
nephelus cernioides, measuring 4ft. 2in. and weighing 7olb., 
was caught off Looe in Cornwall in May, Igo5 Sut this ts 
nothing as compared to the monsters occurring on the coasts 
of Florida and California. The jewfish (Epinephelus microps), 
common in the tropical and subtropical Atlantic, might be 
called, as Mr. Holder suggests, the hippopotamus of the sea, 
individuals weighing 1,000lb. having been taken. On an average 
this fish weighs from 300lb. to 4oolb., and the large specimens, 
while they cannot be classed as game fish, and are practically im- 
possible to the man with the rod, on a hand-line afford no little 
excitement 

The black sea-bass (Stereolepis gigas) is found in 
great numbers on the coast of California, especially at Santa 
Catalina Island, famous for its Tuna Ciub, where, from June 
until October, it is an every-day catch with rod and reel. A 
large individual, over 150lb. in weight, has, Mr. Holder thinks, 
been taken with a 90z. rod and nine-thread line, but much larger 
ones occur, the fish being said to attain, like the jewfish, a 
weight of r,000lb. in the Gulf of California. Small individuals 
of r50lb. are very fine eating, and at some of the banquets of 


the Tuna Club such have been baked entire, and brought in. 


after the fashion of the boar’s head in old England. Where 
the fish actually spawns or where the young go has never been 
determined, nor has the author seen a young fish, or heard of 
anyone who has seen one under 3lb. or 4lb. This is all the 
more to be regretted since young specimens would be particu- 
larly useful for the purpose of making a comparison with the 
Ishinagi, Stereolepis (or Megaperca) ischinagi of Japan, which 
is very closely related to, if not specifically identical with, 
the Californian fish. Young ishinagis do not seem to be a 
great rarity, and several are preserved in the collection of the 
British Museum. 

Ihe great tuna, from which the Santa Catalina Club derives 
its name, is the widely distributed, almost cosmopolitan, tunny 
(Thunnus thynnus) so extensively fished for on the Atlantic 
Coast of Europe and in the Mediterranean, and of which large 
specimens are exceptionally caught or stranded on our 
coasts. 

[he record specimen for California was killed in rgor, and 
weighed 216lb., and hundreds of fish under roolb. have been 
caught, but the club pays no attention to such tunas. There 
are, in addition, two smaller kinds of tunas which afford great 
sport at Santa Catalina, viz., the yellow-fin (Thunnus maculatus) 
and the albacore (T. alalonga). 

A distant ally of the tunas is the yellow-tail (Chapter XVI.) 
(Seriola dorsalis), of which the record for the largest specimen 
(60\lb.) taken by rod at the Tuna Club is held by an English- 
man, Mr. W. W. Simpson, who has presented a painted cast 
of the fish to the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
where it may be seen in the fish gallery. There is, of course, 
a chapter (X XVI.) on the tarpon, or silver king, as the author 
calls it. The largest individual caught of recent years at 
Useppe Island, Florida, weighed 178lb.; at Port Aransas, 
Texas, the record fish is one 7ft. roin. in length ; while another 
at Tampico, Mexico, measured 7ft. 2in. and weighed 2o2lb. 
Curiously, small tarpon are almost unknown; the smallest 
reported from Florida weighed glb. As in the case of the 
gigantic black sea-bass of California, mentioned above, there 
is much mystery, Mr. Holder observes, about the young of the 
tarpon. For years no one had seen a small one; finally one 
was reported from Porto Rico. The life-history of the fish 
has yet to be written, and information is also needed on the 
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tarpon, apparently of the same species, occurring on the West 
Coast of Africa, of which the writer of this review has seen 
photographs, but no actual specimens, nor is one believed to 
exist In any museum. 

A chapter delightful to read is that (XV.) entitled 

“Windows for Sea Anglers.”” The idea of glass-bottom boats 
was first conceived by Mr. Holder in 1862, on the Florida reef, 
with a view to finding rare corals and the rare queen conch in 
comparatively deep water. The scheme has been put in practice 
at Santa Catalina, where an extraordinary fleet of such craft 
has been developed, mostly to enable the passengers to inspect 
the sea bottom-—the floating garden of the sea—to use the 
author’s expression. ‘“ Many anglers rent the small glass- 
bottom boats and fish from them, sitting comfortably and 
gazing down through the plate-glass window, so watching 
the game as it approaches and takes the lure. No picture of 
the imagination could be more beautiful than these Catalina 
submarine gardens literal gardens of the sea, a band 
of green seaweed, of infinite variety, size and shape, encircling 
the sides of a mountain peak twenty-two miles long and from 
four to six wide, which rises from a base nearly a mile beneath 
the sea to an altitude of one-half mile above it. . . . We 
may in imagination follow the angler in the glass-bottom boat, 
peering down into the ocean through the plates of glass. Thev 
slightly magnify, and as the boat moves along every object 
upon the bottom is seen with great distinctness; delicate 
surf-fishes of silvery hue, imitating the bottom, famous in that 
their young are born alive; small flat-fishes related to the 
flounder, or halibut, whose eye passes around so that in the adult 
fish both are upon one side, the upper. Deeper becomes 
the water, and we begin to see the diaphanous haze or colour 
of the sea, now a faint, tremulous green, or a suggestion of blue. 
A school of frightened sardines dash into view, eyes staring, 
black, white, a flash of silver, and they are gone. 
Deeper still becomes the water, ard a series of ejaculations come 
from the voyagers as into view merge the radiant gardens of 
the sea. If a moving picture machine were projecting its views 
into the water a better idea of a novel moving picture could not 
be imagined, as at every moment there is a change—new plants, 
new fishes, strange animals and the gentle waves aid in this 
by unfolding and folding the splendid verdure of the sea. It 
is, indeed, a moving picture, and each observer peers down into 
the home of some of the most interesting and little-known 
of ocean wonders.” 

The book ends with an Appendix on the principal 
angling books. G. A. BOULENGER. 








AN ARMCHAIR FANTASY. 


I dreamed, and lo! the lips of Fate 
Kissed mine——and I was great. 

As some caged bird it’s liberty 

Regains, I too, could fly. 

A potentate——the learned thronged my gate, 
And Fashion’s knee bent to my tyranny. 
Royalty my guest, right royally I drest, 
The star of honour at my breast. 
Vassals discrect 

With powdered hair, 

Stood either side my chair, 

Serving ambrosial fare 

And nectar sweet. 

Ah me! 

An armchair fantasy ! 


A cinder falling to the grate 

Cheated me of my Fate! 

| fain would touch the star upon 

My breast—but there was none, 

My vassals, pompous, yet demure, 

Grew shadowy—then obscure ; 

Baronial banquet halls 

Narrowed to twelve-foot walls ! 

My dwindling guests by two and two 

Like silent ghosts withdrew ; 

Society chat 

Melted into the purr-r-r—purr-r-r of my cat! 
Then, someone, whispering said, 

“* You're half asleep now, do, Dear, come to bed.” 


Waking, her hand I touched, and in a flash 
Of firelight, saw the dream was just—white ash, 


ELIZABETH KIRK. 
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GUN-ROOM REFLECTIONS. 





W. Reid 


HE past grouse season must have come as a disillusion 

to those who fondly imagined that driving was to prove 

a panacea against wholesale mortality; was, in fact, 

to upset the inexorable law of nature dealing with wild 

birds and their food supply. The actual practice of driving 

would seem to be credited by some with a quasi-magical 

power of increasing the stock; whereas, in place of an illogical 
generalisation, the common-sense view to adopt is, that in order 
to maintain a hugely supernatural stock and the corresponding 
amount of necessary feeding (/.e., young heather), the bulk of the 
cover (i.e., old heather) must be destroyed. With its destruction, 
farewell to the natural habit of the grouse when alarmed (/.e., 
concealment) ; in its stead the assumption of aerial exercises and 
powers of flight undreamt of by their ancestors and by theit 
distant relatives in the Hebrides and elsewhere. Other causes 
have been at work to emphasise this inconvenient habit of flight 
besides the nakedness of the land. The numerical increase in the 
stock itself has a lot to do with it. Nothing is more contagious 


RESTING. 


than fear, and the conditions—crowding and want of covet 

facilitated the contagion Then burning was as often done, not in 
strips, but in less orthodox large patches, whereon the coveys 
feeding in close proximity soon joined forces and became a_ pack. 
Drainage and consequent reduction of drinking-places, though a 


necessary and sanitary measure, probably tended in the same 
direction. War against birds of prey, waged with increased vigow 
is supposed to have undermined the cover-secking habit It is 


doubtful whether eagles have decreased—at any rate, near the huge 
areas where deer have displaced, not the smiling crofter miraculously 


ploughing the rocks, but the sheep of the Sassenach graziet That 
a haunting eagle will clear a beat for the day is a fact often cnough 
demonstrated ; I have seen a heron mistaken by the grouse tor 


the nobler bird with an effect equally disastrous, and have a distinct 
recollection, when fishing the Naver in early spring, of witnessing 
the hurried departure of a band of old blackcocks, caused by a 
wild goose travelling overhead Thus, and in various other way 


such as the increase of sportsmen, firearms, railway trains and othe 
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interferences, it cam 
about that th 
ing dog in 
districts had a poor 
chance of finding any- 
thing more realisabl 
than the sweet savour 
of the recently de 
parted, while in all 
parts, excepting the 
Northern and West 
ern fringe and _ the 
islands, his employ 


point 
many 


ment was more or 
less curtailed, accord 
ing to season and 
locality In fact 
the very conditions 
which rendered 
possible the main 
tenance more or 
less regular—of such 
large stocks spelt 


‘ 


the impossibility of 


dealing with them 
otherwise than by 
driving Wore ov 
less regular, becaus« 


such regularity is apt 
to be rudely inter 
rupted by circum 
relating to W. Reid \ 
the food supply, with 

dealt at length not long ago Iry as we may to 
remove or modify these circumstances, nature will ‘“‘ come out 
top,”’ with her relentless no rewards, no punishments, only 


stances 


which we 


consequences 

While the stereotyped drive are 
matter of history, the impromptu measures executed with a 
similar object must have been practically synchronous with the 
earliest grouse shooting At the end of the season, one gun, or 
even two, would be sent round and forward to head the advance 
a pass or shoulder, through or round which 
had been observed habitually to pass 
men of skill ’’ without 


earliest records of the 


at some post olf vantage 
the birds, when disturbed 
Che observers were the forerunners of those 
whose intelligence the modern drive well attempted, 
is a failure rhe posted guns no doubt realised the enhanced 
difficulty of the shots they obtained, and, it is to be hoped, appreciated 
the fact that fewer birds were thus wounded than by the advancing 
line For this walking in line, this a fergo attack, on any but the 
closest-lying grouse, was a most woundy business, too often com 
passing the death of the very birds which should have been spared 
and the escape of those unproductive and quarrelsome old sinners 


however 
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whose destruction is 
so vital a matter to 
the population of a 
moor. The practice 
was responsible for 
a large share of 
the mischief wrongly 
attributed to dog- 
ging, and the more 
the latter most gen- 
teel and elegant 
sport was prostituted 
into a resemblance of 
walking in line, the 
greater the truth 
contained in such 
accusations. Given 
birds which lie 
sufficiently well, 
point-shooting con- 
ducted on proper 
lines, Over prope! 
dogs and by proper 
sportsmen, is an un- 
surpassable method 
of killing off the old 
birds. The mere 
shooter smiles 
audibly at the 
idea, but let him 


try. Transport him 
TEAM. Copyright to a dogging moor 
in, Say, Caithness, 


and there let his beat be of the ‘“‘ flow ”’ description, whereon 
some fifty per cent. of the bag should consist of birds old or 
barren, and therefore to be treated with the utmost mgour oft 
the law Such are the birds which can furnish the acme of 
sport over dogs, snipe alone excepted. No arena this for your 
exuberant puppy of the headlong gallop and lashing stern. Rather 
uncouple the oldest and trustiest of the team, full of wisdom and 
experience, a proved specialist in this particular branch of his 
profession. If he happens to be a black pointer (the brainiest 
breed) put a white collar on him; he will be at his business, 
or the most critical parts of it, in the murky peat-hags, where even 
an accustomed eye cannot readily ‘* pick him up.’”” Watch him on 
his point; how nervous he is; the old cock is running down 
wind in front of him, and the dog cannot quite ‘‘ place’ him yet 

delicately he roads his game to a parting of the ways and stands 
firm as he gets the scent on a side wind; stands imploring you, 
if you have eyes to see, to be up and doing your part of the business. 
A semicircular move, quiet and quick, will take you to a spot 
in the peat-hag well beyond the dog, and with luck and judgment 
combined, you have the quarry in the only position in which he wi'l 
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sit, viz., between you and the dog. Up he gets with a crow and a 
fluster, down with him, and your second barrel is just in time for 
his wife, who has risen at the report, a longish shot behind you, 
for she and her mate parted company when disturbed. You have 
gained the dog’s confidence ;_ he is pleased with your performance, 
and still more so with his own, sharing the sentiments of the crofte1 
who, on being congratulated on his miraculous and _ providential 
escape from a watery grave, remarked that 
I myself wass ferry ferry cletfer too.’ No matter how plentiful 


‘Got wass goot, but 


the coveys, it is of the utmost importance to pick the old birds 
point 


in every possible instance; the first obtained at a covey 
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auspices dog work was seldom maintained above mediocrity. Social 
conditions are, to a greater degree even than the changed habits 
of the grouse, responsible for the revolution in shooting methods 
Moors were inaccessible ; lodecs, according to modern requirements, 
uncomfortable. To their occupants, whether hard-worked states- 


men, country gentlemen from England professional or business 
men, the complete change involved in ‘‘ roughing it ”’ a little was 
not the least of the inducements which led them to undertake 
the journey fraught with censiderable inconvenience. But they 


were for the most part sportsmen to the core, who travelled North 
purely for the love of sport, with a determination to enjoy things 





W. Reid GAY COLOURS ARE 
affords the best chance of preventing the parents surviving to spring 
their brood out of shot when found again. Yearly tenancies must 
have been generally inimical to the best interests of a dogging 
moor; in a good season, too few birds were killed, for not many 
yearly tenants would set themselves conscientiously to kill the old 
birds first, nor to hunt the old birds on their special ground, which 


they seldom leave (particularly the cocks; hens seem to be more 


EASIEST 


SEEN IN THE BRACKEN, Copyright 
as they found them; and who will say their expectations were 
unfulfilled ? His guests did not shift their quarters every week 


being more easily satisfied with the sport to be obtained even on 
off days—the possible salmon or stag, or even a day’s ferreting 
than is the case now. 
Sport of all kinds 
therefore more highly valued. 


was on a smaller scale, rarer and 


The Highlands were but partially 





rik 


RISING 


migratory ; the preponderance of hens shot round the corn ground 
is an indication of the stay-at-home propensities of the cocks) 
Their attempts to kill off the superfluous stock by driving were 
seldom sufficiently well organised to result in much beyond teaching 
the birds habits undesirable on a dogging moor; whereas in a bad 
year the young birds would be sorely over shot in order to obtain 
the limit. That is the worst of a limit it is apt to make tenants 
too keen to reach it. Again, a typical tenant of the undesirable 
order, seldom maintaining a kennel of his own, took but a transitory 
interest in the higher technicalities of the sport, and had little 


opportunity of acquainting himself with its minutia under such 
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explored by the Southerner, who never ventured thither sav 


in the autumn, which fact accentuated the enjoyment of the 
changed surroundings and mode of life Railways began what 
automobiles have completed; distance is a mere bagatelle;  in- 


accessibility has ceased to exist Lodges are supplanted by luxurious 
country houses, for which large rents must be asked and paid ; 
a moor is a commodity with a market enhanced yearly by 
the law of supply and demand Che old order has passed away, 
but that local employment and local prosperity have increased a 
hundredfold is an established fact, which difficult to 


disprove DOUGLAS CAIRNS 


value 


it would be 





F all the 
is liable, not 
heart-strings of the 
stronger chord of sympathy than shipwreck. In 
a seafaring nation, whose comfort and prosperity, 


dangers and hazards to which humanity 
one more quickly reaches the 
British race or strikes a 


under Providence, rest mainly on sea strength, and whose 
people so largely use the ocean highways for travel and traffic, 
this is only natural and to be expected. The advance of science, 
it is said, has killed the poetry, the wonder and the romance of 
the sea, but it cannot, as we too often have occasion to deplore, 
eliminate its peril. The agony of suspense may not, indeed, 
in these davs be prolonged, for the iron or steel hull breaks up 


rHE 
, 


NORWEGIAN 


WRECK OF BARQUE 
more quickly than the fabric of the wooden ship, which often- 
times for days bumped and tore on the rocks or sands before 
it fell to pieces. On the other hand, the catastrophes incidental 
to the sea—collision, fire with its awful horrors, and stranding- 

are now on a more colossal scale. The ships are bigger, more 


poor souls are endangered, and the daily press brings the harrow- 
ing details more speedily home to a wider circle of sympathisers. 
Ocean travel to-day, it is true, has been made more comfort- 
able, and the passenger ships race from port to port with the 
punctuality of the post. 


The seafarer, whether he lives in the 
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forecastle or luxuriates in the state-room, no longer has to face 
the risk of fighting for his life or property, nor is he subject 
to the discourtesy, the stupidity or the brutality of those to 
whom he looks for a safe and pleasant voyage. The rude 
seaman who in olden times regarded his passengers with ill- 
concealed contempt, and in the moment of danger drove them 
below, battened them under hatches and left them in the ill- 
smelling and suffocating hold, to suffer agonies of fear, no longer 
exists. It will be remembered how Shakespeare’s boatswain in 
“The Tempest” roughly orders the passengers below and out 
of the way lest they impede the efforts of the mariners engaged 
in attempting to save the vessel. But the sea has lost nothing 
of its strength, its capricious- 
ness or its malignancy, and 
when the unexpected hap- 
pens and the ship strikes it 
is, unfortunately, too true 
that, however staunchly 
built her skin, the attendant 
horrors are seldom wanting 
or the resultant calamity 
less direful than it was in 
olden days. 

Almost all shipwrecks 
may be regarded in three 
aspects—the pathetic, the 
heroic and the picturesque. 
The cinematograph has not 
yet, so far as we are aware, 
recorded the various phases 
of a real shipwreck. The 
great liner, teeming with life, 
the microcosm of a big city ; 
her people, expectant of a 
fine and favourable passage, 
confident in the knowledge 
that those in charge are fully 
experienced and competent, 
hopeful that everything pos- 
sible has been done for their 
comfort and security; then 
the fog or darkness closing 
in, uncertainty, uneasiness, 
the crash, the grinding on 
the rocks. There follow the 
passionate sweep of the seas 
and the complaining echo of 
the surf, accompanied, per- 
chance, by the raging of the 
wind and the terrible blast 
of the rain-filled tempest. 
Then tragedy, too frequently 
in sight of hundreds on shore 
who would be willing help- 
ers, but are able to render 
little or no assistance. A 
few hours later and a raffle 
of wreckage on the storm- 
strewn beach is all that tells 
the fearful tale. Yet photo- 
graphy can aid in the reali- 
sation of such events, and, 
as the photographs repro- 
duced with this article show, 
can, more especially when 
the deserted hulk is for a 
time preserved, indicate, if 
only inadequately, the fury, 
the misery and the deso- 
lateness of shipwreck. 

When fire is added to 
the other perils, then the 


spectacle becomes mag- 
ON SCROBY SANDS. nificent in its horrors. 


Describing the burning of 
the Queen Charlotte, of 110 guns, the flagship of Lord Keith, 
off Leghorn, in March, 1800, a spectator tells how the ship 
became enveloped in black clouds of suffocating smoke, from 
which here and there gleams of lurid flame arose. Then the 
fire became more vivid, rose higher and higher, grew brighter 
and brighter, crept quietly, but surely, onward and upward, 
enveloping the masts, the yards and all the delicate tracery 
of rigging and spars. The boats on the booms, the quarter- 
deck, the poop in one direction, and the forecastle, bowsprit 
and masts in the other, were each in their turn enwrapped 
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THE “QUEEN MARGARET” WRECKED OFF THE LIZARD. 














WAVES DASHING OVER THE SS. “ TRIPOLITANIA,” WHICH WENT ASHORE IN LOOE BAY. 
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in flames, amid the flickering of which the dark bodies of the 
gallant officers and men stood out distinctly as they attempted 
to smother the fire with blankets and hammocks, or poured 
streams of water upon the burning parts. In spite of thei 
almost superhuman efforts, the flames rolled on, making the 
destruction of the ship inevitable, while to add to the striking 


ay 
* 


THE THREE-MASTED 


SHIP “CROMDALE ” 





effect the guns, as they became hot, exploded, threatening 
the approach of those who would have gone to the succour 
of the crew. At length the fire reached the magazines, and 
the vessel blew up, sending a dusty column of débris and 
wreckage high into the air All that was left unburnt imme- 
but when the ponderous 


diately sunk down by the stern: 
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contents of the hold had been washed away, the ship was 
suddenly seen to emerge almost her whole length from the deep, 
and then, turning over, she floated for a few moments on the 


surface with her burnished copper glistening in the sun. Such 
was the fate of the Queen Charlotte, the second largest ship 
in the British Navy of her day; and quite recently an effect 





OFF THE BASS POINT IN CORNWALL. 

















almost as striking was described by those who witnessed the 
burning of the steamship Volturno in mid-Atlantic. 

It is on the heroic aspect of shipwreck that one would prefer 
to dwell, when the awful peril impending gives opportunity 
for the exhibition of fortitude and bravery, and when the 
imminence of death brings out those noble traits of character 
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which have ever distinguished the British seaman. In the 
excitement of battle each man joins in the conflict, excited 
and encouraged by the cheers of his comrades and the 
hopes of victory. But it is when suddenly confronted 
by the danger of shipwreck, when neither the nimbleness, 
dexterity or resource of the sailor is of much avail, that 
the moment arrives for him to display his self-possession, 
his devotion, his courage, and seldom has he failed to prove 
his merit in these circumstances. Over and over again we 
may read of gallant fellows who would not desert their com- 
panions in misfortune, or of the intrepidity of officers who could 
not be persuaded to quit their ships while a man remained 
on board. Quite recently the Admiralty have named a 
destroyer in memory of Captain Charles Lydiard, who, with a 
distinguished war record, was commanding the Anson, a fine 
forty-gun ship, in December, 1807, when in a hard gale, owing 
to the thickness of the fog, she ran ashore to the west of the 
Lizard. The gale was tremendous, and when the vessel took 
the ground many of the men were washed away by the huge 
seas which swept the deck. Many others were killed by the 
falling spars, the crashing sound of which, as they came from 
aloft, mingled with the shrieks of the women on board. was heard 
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he had endured. He lost his hold, not of the bov, but of the 
mast, the waves swept over them and they perished together. 
Or take, again, an incident which is related in connection 
with the cool heroism and gallantry of the middy who was 
detailed to guard the spirit room of the Abergavenny when 
that vessel went ashore. Some of the men, overcome by 
selfishness and fear in their panic-stricken state, came down 
determined to broach the rum casks, since they might as well 
die drunk as sober. ‘I know we must die,’’ exclaimed the 
midshipman, “ but let us die like men! And he maintained 
his guard until the ship sank under him. It is unnecessar\ 
to relate the well-known example of courage and self-devotion 
shown at the loss of the troopship Birkenhead. From thx 
captain downwards, without exception, seamen and _ soldiers 
all exhibited the utmost calmness and disregard of self. It 
has been said that the instinct of discipline was stronger in them 
than the instinct of life. And only recently we have another 
instance of fortitude and courage in the behaviour of the bands 
men of the Titanic, who, amid that last terrible scene, continued 
to play until washed from their feet as the ship went down 
There are few more pathetic pictures of shipwreck than 
that presented by the loss of the Halsewell, an East Indiaman, 





WRECK OF 


THE SS. “G. 


by the spectators on shore amid the roar of the waters and the 
howling of the wind. 

Calm and undaunted amid the terrors of the scene, Captain 
Lydiard is described as displaying in a remarkable degree that 
self-possession and passive heroism which has been so often the 
proud characteristic of the commander of a British ship of war 
under similar harassing conditions. He was able to restore 
order, to assist the wounded, to encourage the timid, and to 
revive expiring hope. By the main mast, which in falling 
overboard served asa communication between the ship and the 
shore, the captain pointed out that there was a means, dangerous 
certainly, by which the land could be reached. It was fated, 
however, that he should not himself enjoy the reward of his 
humanity. When seemingly everyone had left the vessel, 
and he was about to undertake the passage, he heard the cries 
of someone in terror, and found a youngster, a profégé of his 
own, clinging in despair to a part of the wreck, without either 
strength or courage to make an effort for his own preservation. 
Captain Lydiard’s resolution was instantly taken. Throwing 
an arm round the boy, with the other he clung to the spars 
and rigging and attempted the perilous passage ashore. But 
nature was exhausted by the mental and physical sufferings 
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OFF GIRDLENESS, ABERDEEN. 

outward bound in 1786. She had for her captain a man named 
Pierce, one of the most popular and experienced of the Company's 
commanders. When she drove ashore in a gale under St. 
Alban’s Head the sea was running too high and with too much 
fury to afford any chance of getting away in the boats. Among 
the many ladies on board were the captain’s two daughters, 
and he called his chief mate to the cabin to ask if he could think 
of any method of preserving the lives of the girls. ‘‘ Morning 
may bring us a chance,”’ was the reply, “ there is nothing to 
be done to-night, sir.” The ship lay with her broadside to the 
shore, under the high and almost perpendicular cliff, with her 
deck exposed to the overwhelming rush of the seas. All the 
women were assembled in the round house, where Captain 
Pierce, with his arms round his daughters, sat holding his girls 
to his heart, speechless with despair. The only lights afforded 
to these poor women lying about the decks with the violent 
sea beating upon them were a few wax candles in glass lanterns. 
Out of two hundred and forty people only seventy-four survived, 
and the third mate tells the story of how the people perished 
in the round house. The morning was just breaking when he 
went on deck, grasped a hencoop, was washed overboard, swept 
against the vessel, and then washed away again on to the strand. 
C. K. 
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OTORISTS, driving along the road from London set like a pale jewel in the green and golden slopes of a lovely 










to Folkestone, perhaps the most frequented motoring park and embowered in secular trees that come close to the 
route in England, may catch a momentary glimpse road and enfirame this enchanting vista. Wonderful in manifold 
through an opening in a pine wood of the loveliest glories are the great castle visions of Europe. Windsor from 
castle, as thus beheld, in the whole world. It the Thames, Warwick or Ludlow from their riversides, Conway 
rises, shapely, majestic, and serene, from two islands in the midst or Carnarvon from the sea, Amboise from the Loire, Aigues- 
of a lake, the battlemented Gloriette in front and the later house Mortes from the lagoons, Carcassone, Coucy, Falaise, Chateau 
behind, both reflected, it may be, in the calm waters, themselves Gaillard, from various points, nay, even Chenenceaux from the 






Cher, beautiful as they are 
and crowned with praise, 
are not comparable for 
beauty with Leeds, beheld 
among the waters on an 
autumnal evening when the 
bracken is golden, and there 
is a faint blue mist among 
the trees, and the sky be- 
yond it glows with colour. 
In the collection of 
Lady Wantage there is a 
superb picture by Claude 
entitled “ The Enchanted 
Castle.” It shows a noble 
building rising in mist from 
a larger lake, with the pale 
sun shining over its shoulder 
and the trees casting long 
shadows across the view. 
Thus, only far more enchant- 
ing and far more subtly 
enchanted by light and mist 
and air, have I often beheld 
Leeds in its hollow below 
the Folkestone road; and, 
as I have stood enraptured, : 
it has seemed to me pass- 
ing strange that car after 
car should hurry by, and the 
solid, stodgy, thickly clad 
passengers be without a 
glance to spare for this sight 
of sights, while most of them 
gaze fixedly at the road 
ahead, as though the devour- 
ing of that were the only 
purpose of their travel. 
Presumably, if we could 
follow the history of the 
site into the dim vistas of 
the past, we should find it 
occupied by a succession of 
fortified settlements, for 
Nature has marked it out 
as a place easy of defence 
against men without guns. 
Not, however, till after the 
Norman Conquest have 
records anything to say 
about it. It was granted to 
Hamo de Crevecceur shortly Y 
after the disgrace of Odo 
of Bayeux, and his nephew 
Robert de Crevecceur began 
building a castle here, 
which his grandson Robert 
finished in the days of 
Richard I. Of this castle 
Copyright THE GATEHOUSE AND CONSTABLE’S LODGING. “COUNTRY LiFe.” no identified remains exist 
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unless the vaulted subterranean chamber, which | have not seen, 
belongs to it. A third Robert de Crevecceur was compelled to 
exchange Leeds with Roger de Leyburn for other lands, and 
Roger's son William (as, no doubt, had been previously arranged) 
turned it over to Edward I. somewhere between the years 1272 
and 1279. It thus became and, till the time of Edward VI., 
almost continually remained a Royal castle, so that its history 
might be followed in much detail in the Pipe Rolls. 

The oldest now definitely dateable parts belong to 
the time of its acquisition by the King, but other existing 
parts of uncertain date are earlier. Edward presented it to 
Queen Eleanor, and, after her death, to his second wife, Margaret. 
It also belonged in turn to the Queens of Edward II., Henry IV. 
and Henry VI., but after the death of Catherine of Valois 
it reverted to the Crown, and the use of it was granted from 
time to time to successive servants of the King, such as Ralph 
St. Leger of Ulcombe and Sir Thomas Bouchier. In the great 
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days of the Plantagenets Leeds was the scene of many a noble 
assemblage of princes and knights. Once, in 1321, the King 
had to besiege and take it that his Queen, “ the she-wolf of 
France,’ might obtain entry to her own; then only, so far as 
I have read, was it the focus of war. In the days of Richard II. 
that admirable chronicler, Froissart, spent four days there, 
bringing with him a book to offer to the King. In 1416 Leeds 
was visited by Sigismond, “‘ Emperor of Almayne,” on his 
way from London out of England, after a brief visit to 
Henry V. 

After a period of relative neglect, Henry VIII. cast a 
favouring eye upon Leeds. He appointed as Constable Sir 
Henry Guildford, K.G. (known by his Holbein portrait), “a 
lusty young man and well beloved of the King,”’ and under his 
oversight a large expenditure was made on Leeds. But this 
time of renewed Royal favour was short, for Edward VI., 
in 1551-2, granted the castle and neighbouring abbey to Si 
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Anthony St. Leger of Ulcombe (an ancestor of the Dukes of 
Rutland and Leeds), whose grandson exchanged it, early in 
the seventeenth century, with Sir Richard Smith, a near relation 


of his wife. The Smiths in the third generation sold it to Sir 
Thomas Colepeper, but, though holding it for but a short time, 
they left their mark on it, by converting the principal lodging 
into a fine Jacobean residence, now utterly vanished away. 

The Colepepers in those days were a family ubiquitous in 
Kent ; four different branches of Colepepers owned great 
estates, which have all passed out of the hands of their descend- 
ants, the name no longer, I believe, surviving in the county. 
The sons of Sir Thomas sold Leeds to their cousin, the first 
Lord Colepeper, who was one of the most confidential advisers 
of Charles I. He attached himself to the Prince of Wales 
in his adversity, conducted him in safety to France, and remained 
with him in exile, so that Leeds can have seen but little of him. 
The second Lord Colepeper was Governor of Virginia (1675), 
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where he obtained a vast estate. His only daughter was 
married to the fifth Lord Fairfax, to whom she conveyed estates 
in Kent, Yorkshire, and Virginia. He died in 1709. The sixth 
lord emigrated to Virginia, but his brother, the seventh Lord 
Fairfax, lived at Leeds, received George III. there, and made 
extensive alterations in the place, which did not please Horace 
Walpole. ‘‘ The Fairfaxes,’’ he wrote, “ had fitted up a pert, 
bad apartment in the fore part of the Castle. They 
had a gleam of Gothic in their eyes, but it soon passed off into 
some modern windows and some that never were ancient.”’ 
In laying out the park he had the help of “ Capability Brown,” 
and the result, as seen to-day, is very beautiful. The eighth 
Lord was an American clergyman, cousin of the seventh, and 
the title abides in his descendants, but the property passed 
to the daughter of the seventh Lord. She married the Rev, 
Denny Martin, representative of an old Kentish family seated 
at Loose. 
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The Yorkshire estates had been sold in the interests of 
the Virginia property, which was wrecked by the American 
Revolution, what remained being sold to the famous Chief 
Justice Marshall of the United States. General Philip Martin 
was the next owner of Leeds, where his hat still commemorates 
him. It is the hat he wore at the Siege of Gibraltar, and from 
which a cannon-ball took off the cockade. He died in 1821, 
and, having no near relatives with Colepeper blood, he left 
Leeds and {30,000, to be spent in restoring the castle, to Mr. 


Fiennes Wykeham, who was his only relation on his father’s 


THE CONSTABLE’S LODGING, 


THE GLORIETTE (on the left) AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ADDITION (on the right) 


INCLUDING 
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side. His grandmother was descended from the Viscounts 
Say and Sele, who, I believe, in their turn, were descendants 
of earlier owners of Leeds Castle. Mr. Wykeham changed his 
name to Wykeham Martin, and duly spent the £30,000, in a 
manner presently to be described. His son Charles succeeded 
him in 1840, and piously recorded all the foregoing and many 
other facts connected with the history of the castle in a fine 
quarto volume, published in 1869, and illustrated with some 
excellent photographs, which, in my copy, at any rate, retain 
their sharpness to the present day and have not faded. He 
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Copyright THE 
was very proud of these photographs, and thought it possible 
that some of them might outlast parts, at any rate, of the 
castle itself. One of the present writer’s earliest political 
reminiscences is a Parliamentary election at Rochester 
before the days of the ballot, when Mr. Wykeham Martin was 
was one of the successful candidates. His son is Squire of Leeds 


to-day, and in him the ancient castle has a pious protector. 
He that would enter the Castle of Leeds must come by 

one of three ancient roads, proceeding respectively from the 

directions of the villages of Leeds, Lenham, and Hollingbourne. 
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ISLANDS. 


The three ways unite at the barbican, which casts forth a separate 
drawbridge to each of them. This barbican, which includes 
a mill, is one of the most interesting fragments of medieval 
military architecture in England. Unfortunately, it is much 
ruined, besides being clad with ivy and overgrown with trees, 
so that many details are lost and more are hidden. It was 
traversed by three ditches, through which passed the waters 
of the Len, and it stood between the existing lake and the 
ancient and larger Great Water or Stagnum Exterius, which 
is now dry. The three drawbridges, each with gateway and 
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portcullis, gave access to a small central space, whence the 
main bridge started that led to the great gate-house on the 
larger island. Before the drawbridges were reached, however, 
there were other outer defences to be passed, of which we read 
details in the Royal accounts. The mill was part of the outer 
defence beyond the west drawbridge. Of it there are consider- 
able remains. The pit which contained the wheel exists, 
and so does the channel which brought water to it, as well 
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Copyright TOWER OF THE GLORIETTE, AND 
as part of a newel staircase conducting to the roof. The position 
of the two floors can be determined, so that it is possible to 
reconstruct on paper the whole little edifice. Fortified mills, 
though rare in England, are not uncommon in France. Viollet 
Le-Duc (article “ Moulin”) states that they were specially 
common in Guienne, where they were erected during the time 
of the English domination. The examples he cites are more 
elaborate than this at Leeds, which probably dates from the 


time of Edward I. 
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The main bridge to the gate-house recalls the names of 
Aymer de Valance and Evelyn (of the “ Diary’’), the former 
having damaged it with the weight of his military train, the 
latter having repaired it centuries later. Its inner arch was 
originally open between the parapets for the pit of the draw- 
bridge. The great gate-house is the central portion of a 
considerable mass of building which retains more ancient features 
than the other divisions of the 


castle. The archway 1S 
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surmounted by stone machicolations made to carry wooden 
hoardings. These machicolations were inserted at an uncertain 
date into earlier work. They may be of the time of Richard I1., 


when new portcullises were paid for. The actual entrance 
passage is remarkably unaltered. The low gateway retains 


its massive gates and the usual portcullis groove. There is 
a porter’s cell in the thickness of the side wall, traces of another 
pair of gates further on, and a stone seat against the wall 
beyond that, and facing the foot of a newel staircase giving 
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access to the upper storey, where the Constable had his lodgings. 
On the right side of the entrance passage are the stables, with 
interesting and well preserved seventeenth century fittings. 
It is probable that there always were stables in this building. 
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CASTLE : THE JACOBEAN STABLES. 
On the left side were cellars for provisions for the soldiers, 
their kitchen, and other chambers. The central apartment 


upstairs was the Constable’s room, retaining its original door, 
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between two guard-rooms and behind the room from which 
the portcullis was worked. All this part of the castle was 
altered in the time of Edward I. It appears to have been 
built perhaps half a century earlier, 
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Having passed through this building, the visitor emerges into 
a fair open space with a central! lawn covered and shaded by the 
last of some great cedars of Lebanon, of which, till recently, 
there were four. Like others of Capability Brown’s cedars, they 
have reached the end of their normal life span. On the right 
of this open space is situated the Maidens’ Tower, of which 
more anon. The left side is open to the lake. At the far end 
is the modern house. All this, of course, is a purely modern 
arrangement. In Royal days the main island was the principal 
fortress and was surrounded by two roughly parallel lines of 
enceinte. The outer, which still exists in its lower part, rose, 
and on the west side still rises, from the lake. This great wall 
was no doubt surmounted by battlements, which have been 
cut away down to the level of what is now merely a waist-high 
parapet. It was strengthened by five great bastions. All 
but one of these have been cut down to the same level as the 
wall ; they were built with an upper storey containing a chamber 
of commodious size, each with a fireplace and garderobe. The 
flat back wall of the one that survives is built of half timber, 
and the roof is conical. There is good reason for believing 
that this outer wall of enceinte was added by Edward I. Part 
of the same work, on the east side, is a very interesting building, 
now used as a boat-house, but built for a bath. It was con- 
structed in 1291-2, and payments for it—‘‘ Balnea Domini 
Regis apud Ledes ’’—are entered in the Expense Rolls of the 
executors of Queen Eleanor. Lead, Reigate stone, and pavement 
are separately entered, and it has been shown that the hundred 
Reigate stones, each two feet square, which were supplied, exactly 
suffice to cover the area of the bath. The stones themselves 
are gone, but the imprint of them remains in the mortar. There 
was also an upper chamber with a private way of access from 
it to the bath. Very few ancient castles retain their baths. 
There is one at Cooling, which has never been properly studied 
and is now on the point of ruin, but that is not a swimming bath, 
like this at Leeds. 

Within the outer enceinte was an earlier line of walls, 
now altogether destroyed, except for the foundations, which 
have been traced and are marked in the plan. This wall may 
have belonged to the bailey of the Norman castle. Where, 
however, that building actually stood or what was the nature 
of its plan can only now be conjectured. Mr. Wykeham Martin 
states in his book that the whole of the main island is a labyrinth 
of foundations, but as no systematic excavations have been 
made, nothing more is known about them. In Edwardian 
days it is evident that what may be called the Palace buildings, 
with the great hall, the kitchen and the larger chapel, were 
situated at the north end of the main island. The kitchen 
adjoined the bridge of the Gloriette—‘‘ juxta pedem pontis 
gloriette ’—and was still standing in 1821, as an old print 
shows. West of it there were also standing, to the full height 
of their apparently thirteenth century battlements, certain 
walls, probably belonging to the hall ; but all these were utterly 
swept away when the new house was built, and neither plan 
nor record of them has survived. The great chapel has likewise 
utterly disappeared. Here it was, in 1413, that Archbishop 
Arundel summoned Sir John Oldcastle to stand his trial for 
heresy, and excommunicated him when he did not appear. 
Not impossibly the Maidens’ Tower occupies its site. 

The new building which replaced the remains of so much 
that was historically so precious is already nearly a century old. 
It was matter of modest pride and solid satisfaction to its 
builders. Who was the architect is not recorded, but the advice 
of that admirable draughtsman, Mr. W. Twopeny, was attended 
to, and he it was who designed the staircase. Nowadays it 
would not have been thus built, neither would it have been 
the same if built in the eighteenth century. An earlier genera- 
tion would have swept away the old and built a Georgian house 
inits place. In the present day whatever old work had survived 
would have been incorporated, if possible, unchanged in the 
new. In 1822 they took a middle course. They swept away 
the old, but they attempted in erecting a new building to make 
it harmonise with its ancient surroundings. In form the 
new building is a rectangular parallelopiped, like any other 
Georgian house ; on to this various turrets are patched. Its 
sky-line is embattled. Its windows are practically copied 
from the neighbouring windows of Henry VIII. The result 
is a building obviously of the eighteen-twenties, as it should be. 
It is open enough to criticism, but it possesses one great and, 
indeed, sufficient merit. It enters perfectly into the general 
complex of the whole. From whatever side of the castle you 
look, the whole is a vision of beauty unmarred by this bold 
nineteenth century addition. The enchantment of the whole 
is upon this also. It strikes no false note and yet it makes no 
pretence to be other than what it is. Far more learned and 
even, in an artistic sense, finer work might easily fail in the 
essential quality where the builders of 1822 undoubtedly 
succeeded, MARTIN CONWAY, 
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THE HALLALI OF THE WILD BOAR. 


HE four sons of that King John of France who was 
taken prisoner at the Battle of Poitiers were the four 
great art patrons of Western Europe in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. No one has ever 
been quite like them before or since, for they lived 

after the art of Gothic architecture had reached its zenith, 
and when all the arts that grew out of it were being developed 
by a large body of highly skilled craftsmen. They employed 
not merely builders and sculptors and painters of decoration, 
but goldsmiths, tapestry weavers, painters of panel-pictures 
and miniatures, and workers in enamel and metal. They were 
eager to be surrounded by beautiful things in their daily life, 
and they caused all the implements of their use to be made of 
as fine materials and in as splendid a manner as was possible. 
I cannot even outline in a paragraph the energy of their 
patronage. The eldest of them, who became King Charles:V., 
may be said to have founded the National Library of France. 





JANUARY. 


For him an army of scribes copied in fair style all the literature 
of the day in manuscripts still highly prized. He built the 
Louvre, as we shall presently see it, and many other fine castles, 
churches and abbeys. He employed notable sculptors, such 
as the man who made the admirable portrait statues of him 
and his queen, the first important monumental portrait-figures 
of modern Europe. Louis Duke of Anjou, in tur, is well 
remembered for the famous series of tapestries which he caused 
to be made for his capital of Angers, now, I suppose, the earliest 
set of fine tapestries still surviving, though a mere detail of his 
commissions. Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, was the 
first of the five consecutive Dukes, his descendants, who were 
all famous patrons of art, for whom in tum Claas Sluter, 
Broederlam, the brothers Van Eyck and most of the great 
Flemish and Burgundian artists produced those works which 
are still among the most priceless treasures in the world. 
Finally, but first in artistic rank, comes John, Duke of 
jerry. He was a lavish employer of artists, but no less dis- 
criminating. Merely to catalogue the known works of high 
quality made for him would fill several pages of this journal. 
Most of them have, of course, been long ago destroyed, but the 





number that remain is extraordinary, and each is one of the 
chief glories of the museum or collection fortunate enough to 
own it. Inthe British Museum, for instance, there is the famous 
and exquisite enamelled golden cup made for him to give as a 
birthday present to the King of France. The first fine medal 
was produced in gold to his order, and was the forerunner of 
the series of medals which are among the finest products of the 
Renaissance that were then at hand. His castles were in a new 
style of comfort and splendour. His furniture, his plate, his 
woven stuffs, his horse trappings and everything that was his 
surpassed whatever in its style had been made before. He 
was quick to recognise the true art-gift in a man, and when he 
found one with it he attached him to himself, and kept him busy 
and richly rewarded to the end of his days. If he was more 
efficient in the advancement of one line of art above another 
it was perhaps in the production of beautiful books. Charles V. 
had more books written, and well written, but the King’s 
manuscripts do not compare for beauty with the best of those 
made for the Duke of Berry. Merely to talk about such things 
is of little use. They must be seen to be conceived, and to see 
them one must spend days in the National Library of France, 
the most wonderful sto.ehouse of fine medieval manuscripts 
in the world. 

Throughout the fourteenth century the centre of French 
MS. illumination was Paris. The best artists were not always 
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Frenchmen, but Paris was the best centre for their work, and 
to Paris most of them went. As the years passed by their skill 
increased. The “ Belleville Breviary’’ and other fine works 
by Pucelle and his associates, the ‘‘ Book of Hours ” of Yolande 
of Flanders, once Mr. Ruskin’s and now in the library of M1 
Henry Yates Thompson, these, and such as these, were in their 
kind as perfect as could be, but completer means were at the 
disposal of the men of the next generation—Jacques Bandol ot 
Bruges, Melchior Broederlam, Henri Beauneven, Jacquemart de 
Hesdin and several more in whom the Gothic ideal attained as 
complete an expression as could be imagined. For their 
successors there was nothing to do but strike out a new line, 
and as the force of the artistic impulse was still unspent the 
power to initiate was not lacking. 
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Almost simultaneously the new spirit took visible form 
in the workshops of the painters employed by the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Berry respectively. For the former ‘“ The 
Hours of Turin ’’ were begun, that glorious manuscript which 
perished in the fire that destroyed the Turin Library a few years 
ago. It contained a set of paintings in which Nature was at 
last translated into painting by one who had looked straight 
in her face and delighted in her as she was. This man was 
probably one of the brothers Van Eyck. For the Duke of Berry 
was made, apparently quite iwdependently by the brothers 
Van Limburg, the manuscript which is now perhaps the 
greatest treasure at Chantilly, a few pictures from which are 
reproduced as_ illustrations to the present article. Its 
now recognised full name is ‘“‘ Les trés riches Heures de Jean 
de France, duc de Berry,”’ being thus described in the Duke's 
own inventory. The three brothers who collaborated to paint 
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it were Pol, Herman and Jehannequin Van Limburg. The 
following statements about them are probably, but not certainly, 
true. They were the nephews of a well known painter named 
Maleuel, and that also was their surname. The Duke of 
Burgundy had two of them educated at Paris, and protected 
them when they were made prisoners of war. How they became 
transferred to the service of the Duke of Berry is not known. 
One of them at least studied in Italy. This was probably Pol. 
I discovered proof of this fact by a stroke of luck. Being in a 
photographer's shop at Bergamo, I chanced to see photographs 
of some pages of a sketch-book described as being in the town 
library. It once belonged to Lorenzo Lotto, and looked very 
interesting, so I hurried up to the library and was able to have 
the book in my hands for just ten minutes before the library 
closed. Turning hastily over the leaves, I found it to be the 
work of a late fourteenth century North Italian artist, 
Giovannino de’ Grassi, and, to my astonishment and delight, 
one of the pages contained a careful drawing of dogs dragging 
down a boar, the very composition used over again in a minia- 
ture in the Chantilly MS., to which we shall presently come. 
In another miniature in the same MS., Pol (for doubtless 


it was the eldest brother) used a composition which he borrowed 
from a fresco at Florence, by Taddeo Gaddi, so the fact of his 
having journeyed to Italy in his student days is hardly doubtful. 
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It was probably there that the new spirit entered into him, 
the same spirit that about the same time was to quicken 
Masaccio, Brunelescho and Donatello at Florence, Claas Sluter 
at Dijon and the brothers Van Eyck in Flanders. It was the 
moment when the first faint breath of the Renaissance was 
stirring, and when the most sensitive natures instinctively 
responded to it as the buds on the hedgerows to the call of 
spring. 

The Duke of Berry must have recognised the early promise 
of these youths, for it was no small matter that he entrusted 
to them when he bade them make the finest manuscript he had 
ever ordered. It was to be a great ‘“‘ Book of Hours,” or lay- 
man’s Prayer-book, and they were at work upon it from about 
1410 till 1416, when the Duke died and the work was suspended. 
The volume was finished many years later by an inferior artist. 
We are only concerned here with the first dozen of its illustra- 
tions, but they are perhaps the most generally interesting. 
Their purpose is to accompany the calendar of the twelve 
months of the year. 

The general arrangement for each month is the same. 
When the book As opened there is on one page the text of the 
calendar with the various saints’ days and feasts, and on the 
leaf opposite a picture showing some typical incident charac- 
teristic of the month and, over it, the sun in his chariot and the 
signs of the Zodiac through which the sun passes during that 
interval of time. The best thing to do in January, it appears, 





DECEMBER. 


is to feast, so we are shown the Duke himself at dinner with 
his courtiers and pages about him. He is sitting at table with 
his back to the fire and a large, round, plaited screen behind 
him to ward off the heat. Over the fireplace is his dais with the 
lilies of France and the Duke’s badge—the swan. The wall 
behind is hung with a battle tapestry. There is a credence 
table on the left loaded with plate, and one of the servers near 
by is holding a fine cup which might almost be intended for the 
golden cup in the British Museum. The attendants are 
richly dressed, and some of them appear to be portraits. With 
February we are introduced to a scene of humble life. Snow, 
beautifully painted, lies thick upon the ground. Peasants are 
cutting and carrying wood to the neighbouring village. In 
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the foreground we look into a farm enclosure, where all is snug 
for the winter, the sheep safely penned and the wattle-fence 
in good order. The side of the farmhouse is removed to let us 
see into the living-room, where the family are seated warming 
themselves in front of the fire with their skirts drawn up to their 
knees. The wintry effect of this scene is truthfully rendered. 
Nothing so truthful had ever been done before. In March we 
are shown a yoke of oxen ploughing, three men pruning a vine- 
yard, another sowing seed, while further off a shepherd is tending 
his sheep. In the background is one of the castles of the Duke 
of Berry, the great Chateau de Lusignan on the Vienne, with 
the marvellous fairy serpent flying over “la tour Poitevine.”’ 
This castle was a favourite residence of the Duke. In the back- 
ground of April are the castle and town of Dourdan on the Orge ; 
but in this picture it is the graceful group of ladies and gentle- 
men in front that captures the eye. The picture is beautifully 
coloured. April is the month of betrothals, and probably 
the incident portrayed had relation to some event in the Duke’s 
family, as the garments of the principal man carry the same 
badge as that worn by the chamberlain behind the Duke in the 
January feast. In May, of course, we are shown, as always, 
a courtly party riding forth for pleasure. Musicians precede 
them. With June we find ourselves in Paris; but how 
different a Paris from that which any of us now know. Where 
the peasants are mowing and hay-making are now the complex 
of houses that stretch back to the neighbourhood of the Beaux- 
Arts. All the background is filled with the island of the old 
city. There is the Sainte Chapelle on the right and the Royal 
Palace beside it, where now stands the Palais de Justice. Away 
to the left are the towers of the Conciergerie, which still stand 
enshrining terrible memories from Revolution days. All the 
other towers can be identified, as well as the two gables of the 
great hall of the Palace. This picture is an historical document 
of the first importance. It was taken looking out of a window 
in the Tour de Nesle, the Paris home of the Duke. In July 
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by Jean Colombe at the end of the fifteenth century. In 
October the ground is being sown and harrowed ; but the chief 
interest of the picture is the view of the Louvre, rising behind 
a curtain wall beside the Seine. It is far the best representation 
we possess of the Louvre of Charles V. Perhaps some of our 
readers may have noted the outline of its plan, which is indi- 
cated on the ground of the existing courtyard of the Louvre. 
The November miniature is entirely Jean Colombe’s, and, 
except in the treatment of foliage, falls far below the work 
of his predecessors, who probably made the outline design. 
It shows a swine-herd knocking down acorns for the pigs to eat. 

Thus we reach the last and finest of the series, altogether 
the best landscape ever up till then painted, and with the excep- 
tion of one or two in “ The Hours of Turin,” unsurpassed after- 
wards for many a day. It is the December picture, the famous 
“ Hallali du Sanglier.” The hunt is up in the forest of 
Vincennes. The hounds have pulled down their quarry in an 
open space. The huntsman winds his horn and his fellows 
are calling off the dogs. Above, the trees stand high into the 
air, and the seven towers of the Chateau white against the 
blue sky. Where the design came from has already been stated, 
but the use the artist makes of it is all his own. 


THE ROARING OF 
STAGS. 


TAGS during this past season were late in coming into 
condition, and as a result were in good order up to 
the very end of the stalking season. A friend told me 
that on the last day of the stalking he saw quite three 
hundred stags in the sanctuary, all feeding together quite 

peacefully, with not a single hind among them—a most unusual 
state of affairs for mid-October. The rutting season has this 
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we see men reaping corn and others shearing sheep in fields 
beneath the walls of the chateau of Poitiers, which the Duke of 
Berry rebuilt. A glance shows the difference between this 
and the older form of castle. It is no longer merely a place of 
strength, but, as the decorated dormer windows show, a house 
with some amenities. In August a courtly party rides off 
a-hawking. There is the Chateau d’Etampes behind, which 
the Duke of Berry bought from his brother of Anjou. 
September is, of course, the vintage month, but the principal 
subject in the picture is an accurate rendering of the 
splendid castle of Saumur; this miniature, though designed 
and begun by the Van Limburgs, was among those finished 
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year been singularly quiet-—-peaceful almost-—a fact, I imagine, 
due to the mild weather which has been experienced right 
through the autumn. There is a certain big glen in a well 
known forest where hinds are found throughout the year, and 
it is here, in early October, that the big stags assemble to fight 
out their battles. The roaring of the stags on a fine mid- 
October night, as the moon rises slowly over the hill to the 
eastward, is a thing which must long remain in the memory. 
On one such night recently I happened to traverse the glen. 
In the darkness the roaring of the stags sounded extremely 
fine, but two especially could be distinguished. One I knew 
from his hoarse voice ; he was a fine stag, which I had watched 
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on previous occasions, and which, when I last saw him, was 
master of over forty hinds. To my right a second stag was 
roaring strongly, with fine musical cries, and, as I moved forward, 
this stag, with his attendant hinds, stampeded across in the 
darkness right in front of me, making straight for that part 
of the hillside whence came the hoarse roarings of the big stag. 
From what I had seen of the size and prowess of the latter I 
imagined he would drive off this trespasser on his ground with 
no difficulty. In the darkness nothing could be seen of the 
fight that followed, but I could hear clearly the sharp striking 
of horn against horn—a sound extremely grand, and entirely 
After a short 
but the hoarse roaring of the big 


in keeping with this lonely glen after nightfall. 
time the fighting ceased ; 
stag was silent, and the deep calls of his rival coming from the 
spot seemed to point to the fact that the master of the ground 


had more than met his match. On another occasion—a little 
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earlier in the year—the big stag had his large herd of hinds 
rounded up on a grassy hill face, while he himself was feeding 
quite quietly a considerable distance above them. As I watched, 
a smaller stag which had been loitering near approached the 
hinds, but was immediately perceived by the lord of the herd. 
I do not think I have ever seen a stag come over the ground so 
rapidly as did this big beast as he charged down the hillside. 
The young stag cleared off immediately, but although he had 
a good start, the old stag was not content until he had followed 
him up and prodded him in the rear with his antlers. The fine, 
open weather was all against active fighting ; but I was one day 
witness of an extremely interesting occurrence. Near each 
other were two stags, both heavy beasts with fine heads, but 
one was very slightly superior in weight. The latter stag had the 
larger following of hinds, and it was evidently his intention to 
round the hinds of his rival into his own herd. Though he had 
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a slight advantage in weight, and perhaps also in head, he was 
rather doubtful of forcing a fight, and so time and again the 
two stags paced slowly across the hillside, often only a few 
feet distant from each other, the heavier beast roaring re- 
peatedly in the endeavour to intimidate his rival, sometimes 
walking close behind him as though debating the advantages 
of a bold charge, but on each occasion coming apparently to 
the conclusion that the results might be somewhat unpleasant 
for himself. By a certain amount of manceuvring, however, 
he succeeded in moving in his rival’s hinds, one by one, into his 
own herd, until at length only a single hind remained to the 
stag which had been morally defeated. For a time he succeeded 
in keeping her with him, but she, too, went across to the others, 
and when I last saw the stag—now quite alone—he was moving 
quietly and thoughtfully out over the ridge to the hills beyond. 

A really serious and long-protracted fight between two 
stags is a comparatively rare event in the hill country—in 
a park where the beasts are confined it is different—but recently 
two cases came to my knowledge which are, I think, of sufficient 
interest to be set down here. In one instance, after a fierce 
struggle, one of the stags was forced to the ground, where he 
lay on his side, quite motionless, throughout the day. It was 
thought that he was dead, but a closer examination showed 
that he was still breathing, though incapable of movement, 
and during the following night he disappeared. In the second 
instance the defeated stag was found by a stalker of my acquaint- 
ance just after he had met his death. The body was quite warm, 
and in the side—just by the shoulder—were the wounds caused 
by the antlers of the opposing stag. I was recently watching 
some stags on a hill face with a few hinds among them. Rest- 
less movements among the herd were frequent, and during one 
of these a small stag was pursued by a comparatively heavy 
beast. The small stag had not seen his pursuer, and after 
running a few yards turned aggressively, thinking his opponent 
was another of his class. His start of surprise and change of 
tactics as he saw the form of the big stag making for him was 
laughable, and he disappeared over the ridge at his greatest 
speed. 

Two interesting cases, both occurring during the past 
few weeks, fall to be recorded of quite remarkable absence 
of fear on the part of certain hinds in the Braemar district. 
In one case a hind attached herself to some of the house-party 
at Braemar Castle while they were in the village of Braemar 
and followed them back to the Castle, remaining there for the 
rest of the day. The second instance occurred near the Linn 
of Dee. A party of motorists, seeing a hind crossing the river 
towards them, pulled up the car. The hind on leaving the 
water walked up to the motor with assurance. Even when 
patted on the side the deer only moved back a step or two, 
and a photograph was taken of her at a distance of a few feet. 
Though on Upper Deeside hinds are perhaps more confiding 
than in an average Scottish forest, these two instances are, | 
think, of considerable interest. SETON GORDON. 


POACHING. 


F it be true that coming events cast their shadows before, 
it is possible that the near future may see some drastic 
alterations in the laws governing the rights and liabilities 
of landowners in regard to game. In early times the 
preservation of game was a State matter—telics of 

which are still found in the modern enactments regulating 
close seasons and prohibiting the use of firearms at night and 
the killing of game on Sundays and Christmas Day—and the 
right to kill game was a prerogative of the Sovereign. Nowa- 
days, however, the right to preserve game is recognised as an 
incident of the ownership or occupation of land, subject to the 
common law principle that a man must not use his land so as 
to be a nuisance to his neighbours, which, so far as game is 
concerned, is to some extent supplemented by such statutory 
provisions as those of the Agricultural Holdings Act providing 
for the payment of compensation for damage done by game. 
Once private rights over game became recognised, it was 
necessary to provide for their protection, since the common 
law was inadequate for that purpose, owing to the facts that 
the animals and birds comprised in the term “ game”’ are 
jere nature, and so are not, while living, the subject of absolute 
ownership, and that the civil remedy of proceedings for trespass 
is in the majority of cases quite ineffective, save in so far as it 
entitles an owner or occupier and his servants to resist attempts 
at trespass and to remove a trespasser who declines to go when 
requested, using no more force than is necessary for the purpose. 
For example, a poacher who kills a pheasant and picks it up 
and pockets it then and there cannot to this day be convicted 
of larceny, nor can he who takes partridge eggs from the nests, 
and it is to one or other of the various statutes, collectively 
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known as the Game Laws, that the landowner must look for 
protection. Under these Acts additional rights to take criminal 
proceedings against persons who trespass in pursuit of game 
have been given to the owners and occupiers of land and their 
servants, though the right to proceed is not confined to these, 
but, since the Acts are penal, may generally be exercised by 
the police or by any person who cares to act as informer and 
so set the criminal law in motion. The offences created may be 
conveniently considered under the headings of “ Poaching in 
the Daytime ” and “ Night Poaching.”’ 

As regards the first, everyone commits an offence who 
in the daytime—that is, between the beginning of the last hou1 
before sunrise and the end of the first hour after sunset—commits 
a trespass by entering or being upon any land in search ot live 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, 
blackgame, bustards, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail or 
rabbits. The penalty is a fine not exceeding forty shillings and 
costs, with imprisonment for not more than a month in default 
of payment; if five or more trespass together, each is liable 
to an increased penalty of {5 and costs; and if one or more 
of the party be armed with a gun, and an attempt is made to 
repel interference, each of the trespassers may be subjected 
to an additional penalty of £5. Should a trespasser refuse 
to give his real name and address when asked by the landowner 
or occupier or the gamekeeper, or decline to leave, or if he returns 
to the land, when required to quit by the person having the 
right to the game, or by the occupier or his gamekeeper or servant, 
he may be at once arrested and taken before a justice, if that 
can be done within twelve hours of the arrest. If it cannot, 
the offender must be released and be proceeded against by sum- 
mons or warrant in the ordinary way. The penalty is a fine 
not exceeding {5 and costs, with a month’s imprisonment in 
default of payment; though if the case is dealt with by a 
single justice the fine may not exceed twenty shillings or the 
imprisonment fourteen days. 

Night poaching is a more serious matter. Anyone commits 
an offence who by night—that is, during the period that com- 
mences at the expiration of the first hour after sunset and ends 
at the beginning of the last hour before sunrise—unlawfully 
takes or destroys any hare, pheasant, partridge, grouse, heath 
or moor game, blackgame, bustard or rabbits in any land, 
whether open or enclosed, or in any public road or path, or 
enters or is on any land with any gun, net, engine (/.¢., snare), 
or other instrument for the purpose of taking or destroying 
any of the above named, save rabbits. The penalty is imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, with a further term of 
six months in default of finding sureties to be of good behaviour. 
For a second offence the punishment is doubled, and for a third 
or subsequent offence a sentence of penal servitude may be 
passed. If there are three or more trespassers, and any of 
them is armed with a gun, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon 
(e.g., large stones or heavy walking-sticks), each is liable to 
be sent to penal servitude for fourteen years. It is not neces- 
sary in this last case that all should actually enter the land ; 
if one enters, and the others are close at hand ready to assist, 
the offence is committed. The owner or occupier of the land, 
or of the land adjoining the road if the offence is committed 
on a highway, and his keepers or servants may pursue and 
apprehend a poacher, and if the offender resists with an offensive 
weapon he commits a separate offence, which renders him liable 
to seven years’ penal servitude. 

The taking of hares and rabbits, whether by day or by 
night, and the laying of poison are the subject of other pro 
visions; while anyone who without right or permission takes 
or destroys in the nest any game eggs, or the eggs of any swan, 
wild duck, teal or widgeon, or who knowingly has in his posses 
sion any eggs so taken, may be fined 5s. for each egg. 

Another enactment that should be referred to is the second 
section of the Poaching Prevention Act of 1862, the repeal of 
which is strongly urged in the recent Report of the Land Enquiry 
Committee on the ground that the power thereby conferred 
upon the police “ has no parallel in English law, and is both 
degrading and unjust.’’ Under this section any constable 
is authorised in any highway, street, or public place to search 
any person whom he reasonably suspects of coming from any 
land where he has been unlawfully in search of game, wood- 
cock, snipe, rabbits, or the eggs of game, and who has in his 
possession any game, etc., unlawfully obtained, or any gun, 
part of a gun, or nets or engines used for the killing or taking 
of game, etc., and may stop any cart, etc., for that purpose. 
If any game, etc., or gun, etc., is found, it may be seized and 
the suspected person may be summoned. On conviction a 
fine up to {5 may be imposed, and the seized articles are forfeited 
and must be sold or destroyed. Guilt need not be directly 
proved, but may be inferred from the condition of the articles, 
e.g., from the nets being wet or having feathers adhering to 
the meshes. SIDNEY W. CLARKE. 
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"CHASERS ARE MADE. 


HOW 


S a general principle it may be said that all horses 
A can jump—after a fashion—but between the mere 
getting over an obstacle and the clearing of a stiff 

fence at top speed in such style that not a moment is lost 


W. A. Rouch \ SCHOOL OVER A PLAIN 
either in taking off or getting away there is a vast 
difference, all the difference, indeed, between raw material 


and a highly finished article. It is the finished article as repre- 


sented by a first-class ’chaser with which these few notes have 
to do. To arrive at the desired result various methods are 
employed ; but all have for object so to educate the pupil 
that by degrees he may approach any fence, however big and 
stiff, with perfect confidence that he can not only clear it, 


but do so with ease, rapidity and safety to himself and his rider. 
Some horses are natural jumpers, others jump—to begin with— 
only with extreme reiuctance, and even then only under strong 
pressure ; but, curiously enough, these not infrequently turn 
out to be the 
There 
have, for in 
stance, been 
few better 
‘chasers, from 
a jumping point 
of view, than 
Congress, and 
vet all other 
forms of per- 
suasion having 
been tried in 
vain, Congress 
was actually 
hauled over his 
first fences by 
means of cart 
ropes attached 
to farm horses. 
Most trainers, 
certainly al] 
intelligent 
trainers, are, I 
think, agreed 
that the essen 
tial points to 
bear in mind in 
the education 
of a ‘chaser 
are : First of W. A. Rouch 
all, to get him 
to understand exactly what he is wanted to do; secondly, 
to inspire him with a confident belief in his own abilitv 
to accomplish his task with ease. The horse has, at 
all events, to be taught not only to jump, but how to jump— 
to jump, that is to say, as a ‘chaser must jump nowadays. 
The next question is, how is he to be taught ? Here opinions 
and methods differ. Some believe in the /fortiter in re, others 


best. 


TAKING A YOUNG 


FENCE OF 


BEGINNER 
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in the suaviter in modo, others—the most successful, I think— 
in a happy combination of both these methods. One old trainer 
friend of mine I remember well. With lads and horses alike 
his methods were at once simple and drastic. “ Stick” was 


NATIONAL TYPE. Copyright, 

his great stand by. For my own part, I think that the 
education of a ’chaser—the preliminary stages, at all events— 
cannot be begun toosoon. Even from his foalhood days he should 
be accustomed to pick his way over obstacles of some sort— 
trunks of trees, small ditches, etc. ; this was the plan adopted 
by one of the most successful owners and breeders of cross- 
country horses in France, and it is, indeed—or was—one 
of the general conditions under which Irish-bred horses—so 
conspicuously successful as ‘chasers—are reared. To return 
to—or rather, to get on with—what may be taken to be a fairly 
rational method of teaching a ’chaser the rudiments of his future 
business. It is advisable as far as possible to select a likely 
pupil. Courage 
he should have 
—plenty of it, 
too. We do 
not yet know 
how to breed 
jumpers’ with 
any degree of 
certainty, but 
certain strains 
of blood do 
seem to trans- 
mit an aptitude 
for jumping ; 
other _ things, 
therefore, being 
equal, pre- 
ference should 
be given to 
animals bred 
from, or in close 
relationship to 
these strains. 
As to make and 
shape — well, 
“handsome is 
as handsome 
does ”’ is a good 
motto ; but, for 
choice, a well 
balanced, short- 
legged, deep- 
girthed horse, with well placed shoulders, strong quarters, good 
second thighs, and a muscular, well set on neck, is to be desired, 
and if to these we are lucky enough to be able to add wide hips and 
a well developed “‘ jumping bump ” on the top of the quarters, we 
ought to have found the makings of a useful ’chaser. Some 
critics stick out for a closely coupled horse with good back ribs— 
excellent things in their way, but not so necessary as might be 
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HURDLE PRACTICE. 


AN OPEN DITCH FENCE FROM THE TAKE-OFF’ SIDE. 


IW. A. Rowch. THE LANDING SIDE OF AN OPEN DITCH FENCE 5FT. HIGH, 2FT. 6IN. WIDE Copyright, 
AND 6FT. FROM TAKE-OFF, 
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imagined. Many, indeed, of the very 
best ‘chasers of modern days have 
been decidedly slack in the back 
ribs, and rather lengthy than other- 
wise. However, having found our 
horse, the next thing is to see 
whether he has any idea of jumping. 
If he has, and shows a liking for the 
game, the finishing of his education 
will be merely a matter of time, 
patience, and, above all, skill on 
the part of the teacher. In other 
words, the man who rides him in his 
lessons ought to be a horseman of no 
mean order, gifted with good temper 
and the lightest of hands. With such 
a horse and rider progress will be 
rapid, as may be seen by one of the 
excellent illustrations which, thanks 
to the courtesy of Captain R. A. 
Collis, to whom Mr. F. Bibby 
entrusts the training and schooling 
of his ’chasers, Mr. W. Rouch has 
been able to secure for COUNTRY 
Lire. In the picture to which I have 
just alluded, Ben Ruadh, on the 
right, is giving Stewart a lead W. A. Rouch HIS FIRST LOOK AT A FENCE IN THE POUND. Copyright 
over a stiff fence four feet high. 
Stewart is jumping well, but in September last knew nothing schooling establishments, consists of a securely walled-in enclo- 
whatever about jumping. All horses do not, however, take so sure, across which at intervals there are obstacles—not big, 
kindly to the game ; some will not jump at all if they can help but solid. Here lessons of all sorts can be given. It may be 
doing so, but I think that with the majority of them it is ignorance, that the pupil, after a few preliminary lessons, will be turned 


HIS VERY FIRST LESSON OVER A 2FT. JUMP. COAXING HIM TO JUMP OFF THE BANK. 


not choice, which causes them to hesitate. Be that as it may, into the Pound, in company with one who has long since passed 
there is no “'it 'em and ‘old ’em”’ in the methods employed with honours. There will be just the crack of a whip and the 
by Captian Collis. For beginners or deliberate malingerers “old ’un” will start off round the pound, taking the little 
he has “ The Pound.” This, as in other properly equipped obstacles as they come, followed with little hesitation by the 
pupil ; or it may be that, as shown 
in our illustrations, the pound will 
be the scene of the very first lessons. 
The pupil has perhaps never seen a 
fence ; here is one for him to look at. 
He knows nothing about jumping. 
Surely he can get over those two 
poles, just two feet off the ground ? 
He thinks he cannot. Anyhow, there 
they are, and by means of the lunge- 
ing rein attached to the cavesson he 
is held straight for them. Probably 
whoever is holding the rein has him- 
self jumped over the poles by way of 
a hint to the horse. He (the horse) 
will look at the poles, and very likely 
begin edging about a little. Can he ? 
Dare he? He is not sure; but at 
last he does—clumsily perhaps, but 
still, he has got over—and in all pro- 
bability will there and then be im- 
mensely pleased with himself ; very 
likely someone will tell him that he 
isahero. But what next? A bank! 
This is quite another affair ; he can 
W. A. Rouch PULLING HIM OVER THE BANK. get on to the top of it, but what 
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about jumping off it ! 
about the coming down ! 


Cannot make up 
his mind? Well, 
someone will do 
that for him, as 
shown in our 
picture. At last 
he goes. After 
all, it is easy 
enough, but to 
do it gracefully 
is another affair. 
That, however, 
will be accom 
plished in time. 
Leaving the be- 
ginner to acquire 
confidence in 
himself, and 
therefore the 
commence ment 
of proficiency in 
the business, we 
can watch the 
progress of more 
advanced pupils. 
Here is Lord 
jJacquemart, 
still in the early 
lesson stage, but 
already capable 


of jumping a stiffly built-up fence of the Aintree type. 
get over all right, but the style in which he is jumping shows 


Wavespray would not jump until put into the pound which was made jor her. 


He will not be allowed to go back. 
That wants a lot of thinking about. 


plainly enough that he has yet much to learn. 


the style which we see later on—as in our picture 








Very different is 

where some of 
Captain Collis’s 
finished pupils 
are “sending” 
themselves over 
big, strong 
fences, much of 
the sort they will 
have to tackle at 
Aintree. We 
have now seen 
the very begin- 
ning of the 
‘chaser’s train 
ing, the inter- 
mediary stages 
through which 
he passes, and 
what he can do 
when Captain 
Collis is satisfied 
with him. Most 
of these horses 

all of them, | 
almost think, 
are owned by 
Mr. F. Bibby, 
so staunch a 
patron of cross 
country racing 
that he would 


p‘obably sooner win a Grand National than a Derby, a senti 
ment in which Captain Collis is believed to share. 





W. A. Rouch. 





The horse on the left had only been over fences twice before. 
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A ROYAL PIG HUNT IN SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


THE KING'S 


FIRST 


SPEAR. 


This panorama is typical of the Donana district. 


OTO ”’ is the Spanish word for a preserve or shoot, 
and the name “ Coto Donana”’ is a contraction 
signifying the coto (or preserve) of Donna Anna. 
For many centuries Coto Donana, a district in 
Southern Spain, has been the happy hunting 

vrounds of dukes and kings, the latter by invitation of their 
loyal subjects, for the district is not, and never has been, a royal 
preserve. Until recent times it was the property of the Dukes of 
Medina Sidonia ; at the present time it belongs, I believe, to 
the Duke of Tarifa. The accompanying sketches represent 
a pig hunt during the time of the late owner, through the 


I 


if 


courtesy of whose son we are able to give a short description 
of some incidents of the chase during King Alfonso’s visit. 

To Englishmen the existence of pig-sticking as a sport 
so near home may seem suprising, accustomed as we are to 
suppose that we are the only people who indulge in the sport, 
and that only in India. As a matter of fact, not only in Spain, 
but in Morocco also, excellent pig-sticking can be obtained, and 
many Continental sportsmen as well as Englishmen, are 
enthusiasts over this best of mounted sports. Perhaps “ best ”’ 
is a rash word to use, for many a smoking-room argument 
has arisen over the comparative merits of fox-hunting and 


SiGe 
Pete 


CLOAK PLAY: BULL FIGHTING WITH A WOUNDED BOAR, 
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pig-sticking, always with inconclusive results, the only positive 
axiom which I personally have ever heard established being 
that a good man to hounds does not necessarily mean a good 
man to pig, and vice-versa. 

Coto Donana is a land of sand, giving a general impression 
of flatness, though in reality being full of inequalities of ground. 
Sand deserts, entirely without vegetation, stretch along a coast 
on which the Atlantic thunders. Inland, strips of forest struggle 
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MARISMA (SWAMP). 

for existence with the ever-drifting sand, and far in the heart 
of these desert wastes lie corrales, oases of stone pine and scrub, 
beloved of game. Nearer the river mouth are miles of forest 
or brushwood, stone pine, cork-oaks, ilex or jungle of brush- 
wood and wet glades of jungle character, the varied country 
forming an ideal home for the larger beasts of the chase. Un- 
suited for cultivation, it is devoid of human habitation, save 
for the houses of a few charcoal-burners, vagueros (herdsmen) 


Meteo 
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THE BOAR 
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THE KING STOPS A 
and the guardias (gamekeepers). Many of the last named are 
mounted. There are a dozen or more of them in Donana, 
and when sketching some three of four years ago on the edge 
of the district not far from San Lucar, in a strip of pine forest, 
I had personal experience of their efficiency. Sitting beneath 
a stone pine in the late afternoon, with my back to the sun, 
I was wrestling with the difficulty of making a water-colour 
sketch while the fine sand drifted on top of my paper, invaded 
my paint-box and silted up my water-bottle. I presently 
became subconsciously aware that a long shadow, additional 
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TIME. 


huntsmen and hounds. Boar and deer are driven past 
the guns, the boar in this case falling to the rifle, not to the 
spear. Any wounded pig is pursued by the hounds (fodencos) 
and held up, when he is either shot by the rifle or slain by cold 
steel. The Spanish cofaro, being absolutely fearless, crawls 
into the tangled undergrowth, and, aided by another adven- 
turous comrade, dexterously seizes the boar by his hocks (while 
the latter is busily engaged with the dogs), and with a mighty 
heave turns him over sideways, the second cofaro stabbing him 
before he can regain his legs. This tackling of the fierce boar 
a’arma blanca is recklessness to 
the last degree, but the Spaniards 
as a race are in no way deficient 
in that most cherished quality, 

pluck. 
It is the pursuit of the boar 





7 


to my own and that of my tree, 
\ 
yt 
) 
as silently as he had i 
1 
i] 
J 


lay across the foreground. | 

These guardias wear no uniform, 

except on state occasions, save 

the usual belt a gamekeeper 

wears in Spain. On a brass 

plate on this belt is the name 4 
of the owner, number, etc., ; 
which corresponds to a gun 

license in this country. Each 
man carries a carbine for pro- 

tection against the cotaro futivo j | 
(poacher), for I need hardly say 


turned to find a _ horseman 
silently watching me. How long 
he had been there I cannot say, \ 
but the soft carpet of sand had ee 
made his approach noiseless. 
Gravely saluting me, he departed | 

come. ' 

: 
that the poacher flourishes ex | 
ceedingly in Spain, as elsewhere, 
only more so. In Donana 
poachers often make their raids 
from a boat, removing the 
venison in the same way, and 
disposing of it in Cadiz or San 
Lucar. 

The game in Donana con- 
sists of wild boar and red deer, 
the latter rather small in size. 
But in addition there is a long 
list of vermin—cat, lynx, mon- 
goose, fox, etc.—called (in 
Spanish) as a class, alimanas. 
The Spaniards have two 
methods of hunting the grizzly 


boar. First of these is the 
caceria, or drive, aided by 


with the spear, however, with 
which these notes are chiefly 
concerned. This second method 
is, perhaps, not so common a: 
the former, nor is the country 
quite as well suited for it, there 
being many places where a boar 
can defy mounted men, and 
even hounds. On the occasion 
of a Royal visit for pig-sticking 
things are done on a generous 
scale, and the cost to the host 
must be great. Donana lies a long 
way from a town, and even when 
on holiday Royalty must remain 
in touch with civilisation. A 
stiff neck and a bold heart are 
the principal essentials for pig- 
sticking everywhere, and nowhere 
more so than in  Donana. 
Galloping through deep sand, 
bursting through undergrowth, 
splashing through swamps, are 
usual features of the proceedings, 
varied by dashes beneath over- 
hanging boughs, in and out of 
the pines. Finally, there is the 
boar at bay, charging viciously 
to the last, while round him 
prance frightened horses and 
excited men, it being’ an open 
question whether the young 
blood (whose spear-point may 
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be anywhere) is not really more dangerous than the mighty 
boar in all his fury ! 

But the illustrations will describe the scenes better than 
mere words. ‘‘ The King’s First Spear” gives a good general 
impression ot the Coto Donana, showing the sandy undulations 
of the plain, covered with patches of brushwood and tufts 
of dried-up grass. In the distance are the dark stone pines, 
so typical of the country. While “ Riding down the boar” 
suggests the acrobatic feats of a boar, who, despite 
his unwieldy form, which in full gallop has been described 
as looking like a carpet bundle rolling end over end, is yet, 
in reality, active as a hare. Moreover, the boar has the advan- 
tage of a great weight, which carries him through obstacles 
that turn a mounted man. This makes him even more difficult 
to ride after. ‘‘ A Mélée in the Marisma”’ shows a typical end 
to the chase, with the boar charging viciously out of the reeds, 
the baying hounds, and the frightened horses splashing and 
plunging through the swamp. ‘“ Cloak Play ”’ shows an incident 
which is, perhaps, more pecuiiarly typical of Spain than any 
other. The cofaros are seen endeavouring to play a wounded 
pig with cloaks. A passion for bull-fighting is deeply engrained 
in the Spanish nature. Every man fancies himself an embryo 
toreador, and consequently the chance of trying his skill 
on a wounded pig is too good to be missed. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that the boar is even more active than a 
fighting bull, wounded or not. While all the illustrations 
show typical country, typical guardias and_ various 
personages, military and otherwise, attached to a Royal hunt. 
“The Bag ”’ needs no comment, neither does “ Just in Time,” 
which shows the King’s timely rescue of one of his subjects— 
an actual happening. 

One may remark, in conclusion, that perhaps pig-sticking 
in Spain may seem much like pig-sticking anywhere else. In 
essentials it is, but in details the observant will notice a great 
variety of differences—for example, the none too good quality 
of the horses, the typical Spanish dress worn by most of the 
sportsmen (including the King), the horses’ long-cheeked bits 
and single rein, the fly protectors on the brow bands, the low 
position of the nose-bands, the large and clumsy saddles, the 
big, Eastern-looking stirrups, the cloak or shawl carried in 
front of all saddles to be worn after sunset (it is desperately 
cold at night, in spite of the heat by day, as I found myself 
when in Spain), the long, thick and heavy spears (quite unlike 
those used by British pig-stickers), which are much the same 
as those used by the ganaderos for keeping the fighting bulls 
in order, but with the addition of a more businesslike spear- 
point. 

Pig-sticking in Spain is not less disastrous to horses than 
it is in India, and there is always a list of casualties. Galloping 
through deep sand in the heat, apart from ‘‘ moving accidents 
by flood and field,’’ and the boar’s tusks, accounts for quite a 
considerable number of horses who will not again “ pass the 
vet.,” whatever they may have done before. The Spanish 
wild boar is much the same as the wild pig elsewhere, save, 
perhaps, that he does not carry quite such a heavy and bristly 
coat as his brethren throughout the rest of Europe. Neither 
is he so light in colour as the pigs of Albania, for example, 
where winter snows probably produce a natural protective 
colouring. The boar’s fighting qualities are the same all the 
world over, but Spanish sportsmen hold that the most dangerous 
in Spain are those in the neighbourhood of the Pallacio, some 
twenty-six miles into the heart of Donana. L. Be. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 

LTHOUGH Holly, Mistletoe, Laurel and other evergreen 
shrubs still play an important part in our Christmas 
decorations, there is a rapidly increasing tendency to 
incorporate with these the numerous flowers that are 

now available at this season. Improved methods of 
cultivation and the introducing or raising of new types of plants 
that naturally flower during the winter months have, no doubt, 
had a great deal to d6 with this change. This year, owing to the 
exceptionally mild weather, there should be an abundance of 
most greenhouse winter-flowering plants, because strong artificial 
heat has not been necessary. Even in the outdoor garden such 
flowers as Christmas Roses, Irises stylosa and reticulata, Snow- 
drops, Wallflowers, Violets, Daisies, and possibly a few Roses will 
be available for cutting at Christmas ; but it is on the indoor kinds 
that we must rely for sufficient to create really good effects. As 
cut flowers there are few kinds to equal the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, a special exhibition of which is being held in London 
this week. About twelve or fifteen years ago these were only to be 
found in a few gardens; now they are grown in startlingly large 
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quantities for market purposes, and there are few private gardens 
in which a collection cannot be found. As they are to be had in 
several shades of pink, crimson, scarlet and white, they lend them- 
selves well to nearly all kinds of decoration, and look particularly 
charming under artificial light. Chrysanthemums, especially the 
small double varieties and the singles, are becoming increasingly 
popular. There are now some delightful shades of bronze, yellow, 
crimson, pink and pure white, and nearly all mix well with ever- 
greens where a bold effect is desired. For filling large vases o1 
pitchers for standing in the corners of halls or corridors, the large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums are very useful and they can be obtained 
in a sufficiently wide range of colours to suit almost any schem« 
Mimosa, as the yellow-flowered Acacia dealbata is erroneously 
called, is likely to be available in quantity this year, and moderately 
good supplies are already arriving from France. Violets, Paper- 
White Narcissi, Scarlet Duc Van Thol Tulips, Lilium longiflorum, 
Arum Lilies and Poinsettias are other kinds which are grown in 
quantity in most good gardens, and which will also be obtainable 
in the market should it be found necessary to purchase them 

Of pot plants there are some very delightful kinds to select 
from. Perhaps the most charming and useful of all is the dainty 
pink-flowered Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. This can be had in 
many sizes, from a tiny plant a few inches high to a floral pyramid 
that measures nearly two feet from base to summit, as well as in 
baskets that are suitable for hanging in almost any position that 
may be necessary. This Begonia looks exceptionally well undet 
artificial light, and may be effectively used for table decorations 
in conjunction with pink Carnations. ‘There is also a_ white 
flowered form of it, and this contrasts well with scarlet Carnations 
or Tulips. Although Christmas is a little early for Cyclamen, 
there is certain to be a fair quantity this year, owing to the exception- 
ally mild weather. The flowers of pure white and shades of pink 
can be used in a cut state if desired, though | think they always 
look better on the plants. Greenhouse Heaths of several kinds 
are always welcome for decorating large tables. Erica hyemalis 
is a rather tall, erect plant with tubular-shaped pink and whit 
flowers, but E. gracilis is usually the most popular, owing to its 
closer resemblance to the Heather of the moors. It is grown for 
market in little pots, where it forms a veritable bush of fragrant 
flowers. Larger sizes are also grown, but it is the small specimens 
that seem to be most appreciated. 


SOME GOOD DWARF POLYANTHA ROSES. 

Recently a good deal of attention has been given to the Dwart 
Polyantha Roses, a race that is particularly useful for filling large 
beds, owing to the fact that the plants make neat, compact bushes, 
many of which are almost evergreen, and their freedom of flowering 
Some wecks ago, when visiting some large Rose nurseries in the 
Midlands, | was reminded of the value of these Roses for autumn 
effect, row after row of goodly length being almost hidden with 
the large clusters of small, rosette-like flowers. Four varieties 
were particularly noticeable, these being Jessie, Phyllis, Orleans 
and Katherine Zeimet. The first named is the most beautiful 
of all, the blossoms being deep glowing crimson-scarlet in colour, 
yet not sufficiently glaring to be objectionable. Phyllis has dainty 
rose-pink flowers, a colour that Orleans also shares, but in the latter 
variety the blossoms are rather larger, and the bushes a little taller. 
Although Orleans is very beautiful in autumn, the blossoms bleach 
rather badly during the hot days of summer, hence some care 
would need to be exercised in using it in very sunny districts, 
unless an autumn display only is required. Katherine Zeimet 
has pure white flowers, which are deliciously sweet-scented, a 
character that the others named unfortunately do not possess in 
any great degree. Having once seen the beautiful colour effects 
that these little Roses will produce, it is difficult to understand 
why they are not more freely used in large lawn beds in place of 
the heterogeneous mixtures of bedding plants that one too often 
finds in many of our large gardens. A circular bed, some ten o1 
twelve yards in diameter, might be thickly planted with Jessie, 
leaving a yard or so in width at the edge for Katherine Zeimet. 
If ordinarily well grown the bushes would commence to flowe1 
early in July and continue right through the late summer and autumn 
until frosts put a check on their career. This year in an Essex 
garden I gathered good sprays from Jessie at the end of November, 
long after the ordinary bedding plants had been destroyed by frost. 
Phyllis or Orleans could be planted in association with Lavender, 
either as a margin to stone pathways, at the top of retaining walls, 
or in large beds, in the proportion of two Roses to one of Lavender, 
the latter to be the common steel-blue flowered variety. These 
colours create a delightful harmony, which is scarcely broken 
even when the Lavender flowers are past, the glaucous grey tint 
of the foliage having an almost similar effect. Although the initial 
cost of planting beds with these Roses, or Roses and Lavender, 
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will be rather more than that of Geraniums and other soft-wooded 
plants, this will be more than compensated by the number of years 
that the Roses last in good condition Apart from aphides, the 
Dwarf Polyantha Rose 1s not usually seriously affected by other 
ills that the Rose is heir to, a point that is well worth taking into 
consideration when planning a Rose garden H. 
THE GLADWIN OR SCARLET-SEEDED IRIS. 

Chere are only two wild Irises in this country, viz., I. pseudo- 

acorus, the Yellow Iris or Water Flag: and I. foetidissima, known 


by various names, including the Gladwin or Scarlet-seeded Iris 


\t this season the Gladwin is worthy of special notice by virtue of 


AND CHILD IN ART. 


WOMAN 


CTUALLY we know little about the 
Georgians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury probably because our great- 
grandiathers are so close to us in 
tradition that we have never 

troubled to understand them. In fact, it 
would seem to be easier to gain exact infor- 
mation concerning the seventeenth Dynasty 
and King Amenhotep than about the 
Hanoverians and King George III. Only 
a few specialists can reveal the point of 
view of the men and women who read the 
essays of Dr. Johnson, listened to Burke 
ind Sheridan, and were painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
gulf between Old England and the Imperial 
Britain of to-day is almost as wide as that 
vawning between the Memphis of Sesochris 
and the London of George IV Yet the 
eighteenth century should be almost first- 
hand knowledge, as we cannot fail to realise 
in the fascinating exhibition which has 
recently opened at the Grosvenor 
(yallery under the descriptive title of 
‘Woman and Child in Art.” This title is 
the only mark for legitimate criticism. It 
is, indeed, an_ exhibition of portraits 
of women and children; but some of the 
children are rather old notably the 
remarkable ‘ Henry, Prince of Wales,” by 
Isaac Oliver. There are more women than 
children, from the days of Raphael and 
litian to Ingres and Degas. We see women 
through the eyes of the greatest masters of 
the Italian, Spanish, Flemish and French 
Schools. But the title, afterall, is a needless 
apology for an exhibition which is one of 
the best London has ever been given 
Che directors of the Second National Loan 
Exhibition have succeeded in_ bringing 
together a wonderful collection of mostly 
unexhibited portraits by the six supreme 
masters of the British Schooi—Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Raeburn 
and Lawrence. The foreign examples are 
good, but these English portraits of the late 
eighteenth century are magnificent. They 
represent our own kith and kin; they form 
part of our own history. The subjects in 
themselves interest for anecdotal and 
family reasons. Artistically, they reveal a combination of 
genius unparalleled in the record of painting. And they 
are a living commentary upon the Georgian Age. 

In the early twentieth century we are very credulous and 
not very sentimental. A democracy, it may be said, is always 
credulous because it is so extremely ignorant. We have no 
strongly fixed belief, as a crowd we are eager to bow down to 
any strange mumbo-jumbo, and we are at all times afraid to 
show our hearts. In England, in the eighteenth century, our 
island community had settled all its ideas for eternity. The 
dogmas of religion had ceased to be subjects of argument. The 
philosophers were well satisfied with their theories. Literature 
and Art anchored themselves to the rocks of classicism, and the 
past. Yet every section of the nation revelled in an unbridled 
sentimentalism. The age of Reynolds and Gainsborough was 
the age of Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Man of Feeling ’’ and Sterne’s “ Senti- 
mental Journey ’’—curious literary reactions after the common- 
sense of Henry Fielding, whose “ Tom Jones”’ is as refreshing 
as a cold shower-bath. The whole period was one of make- 
believe. Mrs. Radcliffe’s romantic boobies followed Smollett’s 
unimaginative heroes. ‘‘ Mrs. Candour and I can sit for an 
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its pods, containing bright coral-red seeds. On this account the 
Gladwin is unlike all other Irises, and it cannot be mistaken. The 
seeds are about the size of small Peas, borne in rows within three- 
lobed pods, which in December gape open and display the full 
beauty of the highly-coloured seeds In country districts where 
this Iris abounds, it is not uncommon for the scarlet-seeded pods 
to be extensively used for church decoration at Christmas, while 
many a village home is made the brighter by the presence of this 
wildling. It is hard to understand why it is that this native Iris 
is so much neglected as a garden plant. It is of easy culture, and is 


a most desirable plant for the wild or semi-wild garden c.O 


FAMILY GROUP OF HIS DAUGHTERS. 


hour and hear Lady Stucco talk sentiment,” cried Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in ‘* The School for Scandal,” and he voiced the fashion 
of his time. From Reynolds to Romney, the portrait painters 
were willing slaves to this characteristic weakness. The 
influence of Lady Stucco can be found in the most unexpected 
quarters. Boswell was a confirmed sentimentalist, and even 
Samuel Johnson was not entirely free from the taint. Gold- 
smith was a lost soul, in his plum-coloured coat. Years later, 
Nelson, acting under the stress of a perverted sentimentalism, 
obeyed each passing emotion as if governed by the sternest 
laws of life and conduct. Every time he stepped on to dry land 
he said good-bye to reality, and entered a world of artifice. 
Romney and Lady Hamilton allowed their feelings to control 
them like a couple of children. 

Men never sentimentalise over men—happily. Women— 
unless they are women of genius like Lady Hamilton or Madame 
de Staél—never sentimentalise at all. But the worst offenders 
are bachelors, and, for this reason, Reynolds, who never married, 
and Romney, who preferred to leave his wife in Cumberland, 
are the arch-sentimentalists of the portrait painters of the 
eighteenth century. Titian worshipped the physical beauty of 
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woman, but Reynolds worshipped woman herself, in a peculiarly 
English way which no man of Latin temperament can ever 
possibly understand. Gainsborough’s emotions are more strictly 
professional, for in temperament, though perhaps not in 
art, his was by far the finer soul. In any form of artistic 
endeavour it is not possible to find a more subtle and sensitive 
genius. Hoppner and Raeburn were of rougher material, 
prepared to supply the market with the goods it called for. 
Romney’s lack of balance was almost akin to madness, yet he 
had an extraordinary gift of depicting female beauty which 
was not surpassed by any of his rivals. Lawrence is disappoint- 
ing because his works are always promising a masterpiece which 
never arrives. Yet the present collection contains the most 
marvellous achievement in the gallery. Queen Charlotte, 
the Consort of George III., was one of the difficulties which 
confronted every portrait painter of her reign who desired Court 
favour. Gillray savagely caricatured her features, and yet 
it is evident that his cartoons are not far from the truth. 
Gainsborough gave her good looks without effacing every trace 
of likeness. Reynolds painted a Court portrait which attempts 
an obviously unsuccessful flattery. At the age of twenty-one 
Lawrence finished the full length, lent to the Grosvenor Gallery 
by Viscount Ridley, which shows the Queen at Windsor, with 
a distant view of Eton in the background. Lawrence we know 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ MISS MARY HORNECK. 


fact about the “Children of the rst Viscount Melbourne ”’ 
is that Viscount Melbourne did not like it, and returned the 
canvas to the artist. Other fine examples are ‘“‘ Lady Amabel 
and Lady Mary Jemima Grey,” lent by Lord Lucas, and the 
famous “* Jessamy Bride,”’ who, in the language of her own time, 
must have been a “ quiz,’ from the collection of Mr. Waldort 
Astor. Miss Mary Horneck, who became Mrs. Gwyn, was 
afterwards painted by Hoppner (the portrait now belonging 
to Lord Glenconner), but years did not destroy the whimsical 
twist of her lip. ‘‘ Lady Pembroke and Lord Herbert,” from 
Wilton, has faded in colour. Lady Elizabeth Spencer, a daughter 
of the second Duke of Marlborough, married the tenth Ear! 
of Pembroke in 1756, and died, at the age of ninety-four, in 1831. 
Horace Walpole described her as “a picture of majestic 
modesty,” and this portrait has been called “ the purest and 
sweetest that Sir Joshua ever painted,” a verdict difficult to 
agree with. Another interesting contribution is the ‘ Anne, 
Lady Harewood, and Child,” lent by the Earl of Harewood 
Lastly must be mentioned the charming “ Mrs. Fitzherbert,”’ 





LADY AMABEL AND LADY JEMIMA GRAY, BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


was a precocious youth, an artistic Mischa Elman, but this 
portrait is no mere exhibition of virtuosity. Placed, as it now 
is, not far from some of Reynolds’ best work, it loses nothing 
in the comparison ; and we are at last able to realise the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm the boy created when he first conquered 
the town. Lawrence’s art slowly changed, but it cannot be 
fairly judged from a collection limited to portraits of women. 
He painted women as tradition tells us he behaved towards 
them—without sincerity. The portrait of Caroline, fifth 
Duchess of Richmond (from Goodwood), dates thirty-eight years 
later than the Queen Charlotte, and is a good example of a 
full length canvas for a State gallery. The technique is finer 
in detail than that of Viscount Ridley’s portrait, but the im- 
pression as a whole is infinitely weaker. There are many 
Lawrences at the Grosvenor Gallery, and although it is easy 
to foresee that his portraits of women are likely in the future 
to fetch large prices, his reputation among artists will rest 
more securely upon his portraits of men. The “ Cardinal 
Consalvi,”’ or the “ Earl Bathurst,” at Windsor, are worth a 
dozen “ Sisters Fullerton.” 

Reynolds and Gainsborough have been so often discussed 
that even the comparatively unknown examples in Bond Street 
cannot create any new critical diversions. Reynolds, like 
Mrs. Siddons, was always on his dignity. Yet he could not 
have portrayed children with such sympathy had there not 
been a childish side to his nature. ‘“‘ Miss Catherine Bishopp,” 
lent by Lord Knaresborough, is here shown for the first time 
in public. Mr. Arthur Lee’s “‘ Lady Elizabeth Mathew and Dog ’”’ 
belongs to a famous series of children. The “ Hon. Theresa 
Parker”’ is another delightful child. The most remarkable ROMNEY’S MRS. HENRY AINSLIE AND CHILD. 
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belonging to the Earl of Portarlington. Altogether, Reynolds 
is more than adequately represented as a painter of women 
and children. 

The most striking Gainsborough is the ‘“‘ Mary Bruce, 
Duchess of Richmond,” from the collection of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild. The Duchess wears a dress of a typical blue ; the 
catalogue discreetly terms her hair “‘ golden, worn unpowdered,” 
but these tresses are actually of a ruddier hue, and the contrast 
is piquant. Gainsborough enjoyed an artistic problem of this 
kind, and if the effect is not quite successful it is certainly very 
striking. The portraits of his daughters, lent by Sir Edgar 
Vincent, and the ‘Mary Gainsborough, afterwards Mrs. 
Fischer,’ lent by Mr. Adolph Hirsch, recall the family portraits 
at South Kensington and Trafalgar Square. Another attractive 
example is the “‘ Lady Clarges,”’ formerly belonging to Sir 
Charles Tennant. 

The supply of Raeburns appears inexhaustible. ‘* Mrs. 
Simpson,”’ lent by the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville, and “ Mrs. 
Alexander McCrae and Children” (Captain H. Spender Clay), 
are both of superb quality, while ‘‘ Lady Perth and her daughter, 
Lady Willoughby d’Eresby,” does not fall very far short. 
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“Miss Papendiek”’ is the name of a delightful child painted 
by John Hoppner in 1788, which has not been previously 
exhibited. Although the catalogue gives no details, little 
Miss Papendiek was evidently a daughter of Mrs. Charlotte 
Papendiek, who was reader to Queen Charlotte and, like Fanny 
Burney, wrote her Memoirs. The fact that Hoppner painted 
the child’s portrait is not without interest, for Hoppner’s mother 
is said to have been one of the German attendants at the Court, 
while the artist never contradicted the general belief that he 
was an unacknowledged son of George III. ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth 
Jemima Blake” is a very good but rather staid example by 
the same brush, belonging to Sir William H. Bennett. 

Romney must be dismissed in a word. In no public 
exhibition in London has he ever been better represented. 
Here we have the true sentimentalist at his worst, and his 
best. Those who love the works of “ the man in Cavendish 
Square” will be enraptured at the sight of ‘‘ Miss Farrer,”’ 
or “‘ Mrs. Morgan of Biddleston, Bucks,”’ both exhibited for 
the first time. George Romney had many weaknesses, but 
his art can well be described in the words of Sheridan: “ ’Tis 
less than dignity, and more than grace ! ’ HuGH STOKES. 





“COUNTRY LIFE” 
A 

FOR 
HE Correspondence columns of Country LiFe during 
the last few weeks have borne strong witness to a 
widespread anxiety lest the large number of cottages 
which must be built at once in rural districts shall 
fail to be comfortable homes and shall disfigure the 
countryside. The wide publicity given to the {110 cottage 
at Merrow and its criticism in our pages have directed atten- 
tion to the need for providing adequate size, accommodation 
and equipment for the home of the rural labourer. The 
unhappy example of the building activities of Emmanuel 
College has shown how monstrous an_ ill-designed cottage 
may be. If the opinions of the many distinguished land- 
owners and housing experts who have contributed to the dis- 
cussion are considered as a whole, the following demands 
emerge. The cottages to be built—a hundred thousand is the 
familiar figure, but certainly many thousands—must be put 
up, not to one standard of plan and exterior, but to a variety 
of designs, each of them based on local materials, local habits 
of living and local traditions of building. They must be 
of sufficient size to allow healthy lives to be lived in them, 
without risking tuberculosis and other evils which follow 
lack of proper air space. They must be of seemly appearance, 
bare indeed of ornament, but of right proportion, pleasant 
colour and reasonable variety. Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
wrote: “It would be a national tragedy if, in the building 
or rebuilding of labourers’ cottages that is likely to follow 
any systematic attempt made by the Legislature to improve 
the conditions of agricultural life, these old buildings were 
to be replaced by a new type of standardised cottage, 
dumped down either singly or—still worse—in rows like a lot of 
band-boxes, or canisters, or dog kennels, or whatever may be 
the parallel suggested by the precise degree of monotony and 
monstrosity presented in their construction. It is doubtful 
whether the labourer would be more comfortable—he certainly 
would not be happier—and a cruel injury would be done to the 
beauty of the countryside. The best way to prevent such a 
catastrophe seems to me to lie in the preparation of plans, sketches 
and models of cottages of different materials and styles, suitable 
lo differences of locality, climate and surroundings, which could 
be erected at moderate prices.. Such a work, abundantly illustrated 
and accompanied by careful estimates, might be an invaluable 
guide to landed proprietors, building societies, syndicates, 
county or district councils and even to Government departments 

in the near future. Why do you not undertake it ?” 

We have printed in italics the method suggested by Lord 
Curzon to enlarge public knowledge on cottage design. Although 
we have published from time to time plans and photographs of 
good cottages, we are satisfied that the material does not yet 
exist which would enable plans of anything like a complete 
series of local types to be published. After considering many 
methods of obtaining the desired material the Proprietors of 
Country Lire decided to organise a National Competition 
for that purpose. Such a competition would be of little value 
if it produced nothing more than a mass of drawings, prepared 
without reference to such governing factors as site, aspect, etc., 
and ending on paper. A number of landowners in different 
typical districts were, therefore, asked to support the scheme 
by agreeing to build a pair of cottages to the prize-winning design 
in each local division of the competition. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION 
COTTAGE DESIGNS. 


A prompt and gratifying response has been made. We 
now have the pleasure of announcing the names of those who are 
giving practical support to what we hope will be a substantial 
and informing contribution to a perplexing problem. Pairs of 
cottages will be built in : 


Dorsetshire By the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Hertfordshire 2 .. By the Earl of Lytton. 
Hampshire .. os ““ .. By the Earl of Selborne. 
Buckinghamshire ee .. By Lord Decies. 
Somersetshire - . .. By Sir Richard Paget, Bart. 
Yorkshire .. - , By Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 
Kent .. ba oa ~. .. By Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., 
Under Secretary for War. 
Montgomeryshire (Central Wales)... By Mr. David Davies, M.P. 
Lincolnshire . . ie ow .. By Captain Weigall, M.P. 
Cumberland .. ne Ka .. By Mr. Birkett. 
Dumbartonshire (Glasgow District). By Mr. Robert McAlpine. 
Essex i. va a .. By Mr. W. Foot Mitchell. 
and 
Lincolnshire .. By Mr. Christopher Turnor. 


This last pair of cottages is to cost not more than {250, 
but is not to fall below Schedule II. (printed in paragraph II.) 
in accommodation. This problem will be very difficult, but it 
is worth an attempt to meet the demand, which cannot be 
ignored, for a very low-rented cottage. 


Arrangements will perhaps be made for the inclusion of two 


or three more typical districts (e.g., Northumberland or 
Durham, the Cotswolds and another Scottish county) before 
the final conditions of the competition are published. 


I.—METHOD OF BUILDING. 


In accepting the invitation of Country Lire, the Earl of 
Lytton drew attention to the Landowners’ Housing Society, 
Limited, of which he is the chairman, and we now print his 
letter, setting out the methods of that society, which we heartily 
commend to our readers; it is as follows: 

Sir,—I am delighted to hear of the practical service 
which you are proposing to render to the difficult problem 
of building good cottages for agricultural labourers in this 
country. Your invitation to architects to submit designs 
of cheap cottages for your approval is most valuable, and | 
shall be willing to assist your efforts by promising to build 
on my estate the pair which you select from such a competition, 
provided that they meet my requirements, which are that the 
cottage should contain five rooms (two living-rooms and three 
bedrooms), and that the price, inclusive of architects’ fees 
and fences, is not materially in excess of £350 for the pair. 
I should have added to anyone else: ‘‘ Provided also that the 
design is satisfactory,’’ but that is a matter which I feel I can 
safely leave in your hands. 

In erecting these cottages I shall employ the services 
of the Landowners’ Rural Housing Society, which has just 
been formed with the object of enabling individual landowners 
to borrow money from the State on the same terms as are at 
present obtained by a public utility society. For the benefit 
of your readers and of other landowners who may also be 
willing to profit by the result of your proposed competition, 
will you allow me to explain exactly what this society is in 
a position to do? At the present moment a public utility 
society (i.e., a society the interest on whose shares is limited 
to 5 per cent.) can, under the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, obtain a loan from the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
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for the erection of houses for the working classes. Such loan 
can be obtained for two-thirds of the value of the cottage, 
and is repayable in forty years by annual instalments of 
£4 17s. per cent. (£3 15s. per cent. equals interest and 22s. per 
cent. equals repayment of premium). The remaining one-third 
has to be found by the society in cash. 

The object of the Landowners’ Rural Housing Society 
is to obtain for individual landowners a similar loan from the 
State for the erection of cottages. The society is now in 
existence, its rules have been passed by the Registrar, and 
it is in a position to receive applications for cottages. The 
procedure is as follows: A landowner wanting to build a 
number of cottages (it will be difficult at first to provide 
for those who only require a single cottage) will become a 
member of the society on payment of /10, of which /5 repre- 
sents a fee to the society for its services and the other /5 
will obtain for him a single share. For that sum he will 
be entitled to the erection of one cottage. For every additional 
cottage he will be required to pay a further fee of 45. The 
society will then submit plans for his selection, obtain tenders 
for the buildings, and negotiate the Government loan on 
the terms mentioned above. Where the landowner is a 
tenant for life, he will have to provide one-third of the value 
of the land and cottages in cash. Where, however, he is 
owner in fee simple of all or part of his estate, and is willing 
to put a charge upon additional land as security for the 
Government loan, he will be able to borrow the whole of the cost 
of the cottages from the Government. If the landowner can 
obtain a rent sufficient to provide for the repayment of the 
Government loan, cost of repairs, insurance, etc., he will even- 
tually obtain a number of cottages at a cost of only one-third 
of their value in cash (if he is a tenant for life), or by merely 
charging his land (if he is owner of the fee simple). If, as 
will usually happen, the rent will not quite meet all the ex- 
penses, the landowner will be out of pocket for a small annual 
sum on each cottage until the Government loan is paid off, 
but he will obtain the advantage of being able to house 
his labourers, and will not be obliged, as at present, to provide 
all the capital as well as put up with the loss of interest on it. 

If any of your readers desire to make use of this machinery 
or would care to obtain further information, they should 
apply to Mr. G. Pepler, the Secretary of the Landowners’ 
Rural Housing Council, 4, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

LYTTON. 
The Dorsetshire type on the Earl of Shaftesbury’s land and 
the Somersetshire type on Sir Richard Paget’s land will also 
be built by the Landowners’ Rural Housing Society, Limited. 
The Cumberland type to be provided on Mr. Birkett’s land 
will be built by the West Newby Tenants’ Society, a local 
co-partnership undertaking, managed on the same general 
principles as Lord Lytton’s organisation. The Hampshire 
type to be provided on the Earl of Selborne’s land will be built 
under the auspices of the Rural Co-partnership Housing Council, 
by a local Tenants’ Society. The remainder of the cottages 
will be built independently of any co-partnership society. 

II.—Cost AND ACCOMMODATION OF COTTAGES. 
Different limits of cost are set, and various standards of 

accommodation will be required by the landowners who have 
agreed to build the Competition Cottages. The costs will 
vary between {300 and {£400 a pair, according to local conditions 
and accommodation, except in the case of the pair for Mr. 
Christopher Turnor limited to £250. All these details with 
particulars of sites, description and approximate costs of avail- 
able materials, size and scale of competition drawings, etc., will 
be published as soon as they can be prepared. It is hoped to 
print them in the first January issue of Country Lire, but 
due notice will be given. 

Meanwhile the following preliminary notes are set out 
for the consideration of intending competitors. As far as 1s 
consistent with due regard both to the limitations of cost set 
down for each type and to substantial construction, the floor 
areas and cubic contents of rooms should approximate to 
those set out in Schedule I below, but must in no case fall 
below those in Schedule II. 

SCHEDULE I. SCHEDULE Il 


Dimensions recommended Dimensions to be regarded 
as a minimum if local as the irreducible 
costs of building willallow minimum (from section 157 
(from section 17 of Small of Small Holdings Com- 
Holdings Committee Report) mittee Report) 


Floor Cubic Floor Cubic 

Areas. Contents. Areas. Contents 

Living-room or kitchen. . 180 1,440 165 1,320 
Scullery .. ee e< So 640 65 520 
Larder or pantry oe 24 192 18 144 
Bedroom No. 1 150 1,200 144 1,152 
Bedroom No. 2 .. ad 100 800 100 800 
Bedroom No. 3 65 520 65 520 
$456 
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No dimensions are given for “coals” or for wood store, 
but there must be space for at least rocwt. of coals, and a 
wood store is much to be desired. Sanitation will be by E.C. 
unless the particulars of any site specify that a public water 
supply is available, in which case a W.C. is to be provided. 
Importance is attached to the following points : 
_ (1) It is desirable that the fireplaces of living-room and 
principal bedroom shall be in inside walls. 


(2) Staircases must (in the case of cottages to be built 
on co-partnership lines) be directly lighted, in order that they 
may pass the rules of the Public Works Loan Board (a roof 
skylight meets this point), and they should be as free of 
“winders ” as possible. . 

(3) Cupboards are valuable in living-rooms and bedrooms. 

(4) The scullery is to be fitted with a bath, as well as 
copper and sink. In localities where it is the custom to 
have a wash-house separate from the scullery, it should be 
so provided, and in that case the dimensions of the scullery 
may be reduced. 

(5) It is undesirable that the main entrance door shall 
open direct into the living-room. 


_ (6) For the cottages to be built under a co-partnership 
society (7.e., Herts, Hants, Dorset, Cumberland and Somerset) 
all outside walls must be at least nine inches thick, including 
walls to outside porches, in order to pass the rules of the 


Public Works Loan Board. 


(7) Where the limits of cost allow, a vard paved with 
concrete or asphalt is a good feature. 


III.—Prizes OFFERED By “ CounTRY LIFE.” 

A prize of Twenty-five Guineas will be awarded to each 
of the designs placed first for a County Type. In the event 
of one competitor being placed first for more than one type 
he will receive the full prize for one type, and for the other 
type or types he will share the prize equally with the com 
petitor placed second. No competitor may send in designs fox 
more than three county types in addition to the {250 pair, for 
which all may compete. A Prize of Ten Guineas will be given to 
the best model sent in with any design. Books to the total value 
of {100 in the Country Lire Library of Architecture and 
Gardening will also be awarded as additional prizes, at the 
jury’s discretion, to commended designs. 


IV.—ARCHITECTs’ FEEs. 

The author of the design placed first for each County 
Type will receive, in addition to the cash prize given by CounTRY 
LIFE, a fee of 5 per cent. on the cost of the pair of cottages as 
estimated in his descriptive memorandum, from the land- 
owner who has undertaken to build. 


V.—JuRyY OF AssEssors. 

Mr. Walter Brierley, F.R.I.B.A. (of York), Mr. P. Morley 
Horder, F.R.I.B.A. (of London), Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. (of Edinburgh), Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.I. (Honorary 
Secretary of the Landowners’ Rural Housing Society), and Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. (Architectural Editor of 
Country Lire), will act as assessors in the competition. 


VI.—ConpiTIons oF EntTrY. 

Anyone may submit plans for one pair of cottages in each 
of the three groups of counties given below, but not for more 
than one pair in any group, and in addition every competitor 
may try his hand at the difficult task of a pair costing £250 to 
be built by Mr. Christopher Turnor in Lincolnshire. The 
counties are grouped thus : 

GrRouP C. 


Group A. Group B. 


Buckinghamshire. Hampshire. Montgomeryshire. 
Hertfordshire. Dorsetshire. Dumbartonshire. 
Essex. Somersetshire. Yorkshire: 

Kent. Lincolnshire. Cumberland. 


No deposit or entrance fee is required. 

Intending competitors will only be required to cut out 
and fill in a form to be published in an early issue of CouNTRY 
Lire, and forward it addressed to the Editor, in order that they 
may receive printed replies to all queries received from com- 
petitors after the final details of the Competition have been 
published (see Paragraph IT.). 


Note.—The foregoing particulars are to be regarded as a 
preliminary announcement only, and are liable to 
alteration in detail when the final Conditions of the 
Competition are drawn up. After they have been 
published, competitors will be at liberty to send inquiries, 
in order that any doubtful points may be made clear. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH THE WILD RED DEER 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,— You may like to publish the following note about the rearing of a Quantock 
stag which was taken when in calf in 1902 by Mrs. Stanley, with the Quantock 
Staghounds, and reared in captivity by Mr. Lansdowne of Over Stowey, the most 
interesting results having been obtained by means of artificial feeding and 
change of food during the growth of the antlers each year : 

March 8th, 1902 

May Sth, 1903 
natural food 

ipril 20th, 1904 
natural food 


Captured 
Cast first antlers, two small points, weight 20z fed on 
Cast second pair of antlers, five points, weight 1}lb 


ipril 8th, 1905.—Cast third pair of antlers, nine points, weight 3jlb 
natural food 

ipril 7th, 1906 
fed on natural food with a little linseed cake 

March 27th, 1907 


Cast fourth pair of antlers, eleven points, weight 7}lb 


Cast fifth pair of antlers, thirteen points, weight 9}1b 
fed on natural food, with crushed corn and a little bone dust. Brow and tray 
points r5in. in length 
March 21st, 1908.—Cast sixth pair of antlers, twenty-one points, weight 
12$lb., viz 
side ; fed on Thorley’s Food 


, brow, bay, tray and seven atop each side, with double brow on near 
This is undoubtedly the most handsome head 
March 18th, t909.—Cast seventh pair of antlers, fourteen points, weight 
14$lb., brow, bay and tray, three atop, and double brow each side; forced 
on crushed corn, bone dust and cake. Bay and tray points 22in. on near side. 
March 17th, 1910.—Cast eighth pair of antlers—huge palmated beams, 
resembling an elk, with double brows, might count sixteen points, weight 15lb 
mixed corn and cake used 

March 8th, t911.—Cast ninth pair of antlers—massive palmated beams 
three atop on brows and two on near tray, 
weight 164lb 


March 7th, 1912 


might count seventeen points, 
mixed corn and cake again used 

Cast tenth pair of antlers, might count eighteen points, 
had record weight of 184$lb.; a 


very mixed head, probably the 
result of a greater variety of artificial 
food used 

March 6th, 1913.—Cast eleventh 
pair of antlers, might count seven- 
brows, 


teen points on beams and 


weight 11}lb undoubtedly now a 
bater "; mixed food used 

September, 1913.—Now carrying 

twelfth pair of antlers, similar to the 


last. —K. 


4 MEDIA:VAL LEGEND 
[To tue Epiror.} 
Sir,—The font in the photograph 
herewith is one of the finest pieces 
of Romanesque work in Germany 
It is in the magnificent Cathedral at 
Limburg on the Lahn, and, save for 
one or two stone tombs, it is the only 
unpainted piece of stonework inside 
the cathedral The rest 
in the most 


is painted 
garish manner from 
floor to ceiling. At every corner of 
the great bowl a fearsome grinning 
devil is finely carved. The old 
legend has it that one of the worst 
punishments that could be inflicted upon his Satanic Majesty was to make 
him carry Holy Water.—James Suaw. 


THE FONT IN THE 


RURAL HOUSING AND WAGES 

[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.”| 

Sir,—With reference to your interesting leader of last week, on Labour's 
Claim, it would certainly be difficult to find out the farmer's profits, but it would 
be infinitely more difficult to find out what proportion of that was due to the 
labourer! So very much depends on the business capacity of the farmer not 
only on the farm, but more especially in the market. There are many considera- 
tions with which the labourer has nothing to do. Would it not be a simpler way 
to fix the labourer’s wage according to the cost of living in the district, making 
a separate allowance for man, wife and children (as in the army) ? 
men, etc., whose wages are higher, an addition would, of course, be made. It 
would be comparatively easy to arrive at the cost of living, and would prevent 
men on one farm from being paid less than those on the other farms in the 
di8trict. It would also raise the standard all round, as is periodically done in 
the case of the trades 


I or hc yrse- 


Farmers and men could settle it among themselves 
The depopulation 
of the countryside would be checked, as there would then be inducements to 
remain on the land, which, in spite of its hardships, still attracts, and would 


without a Government enquiry and numerous new officials 


attract much more if some of the obstacles were removed In many villages 


labourers cannot marry, as there are no cottages for them. Others, with 
families, cannot feed them, having no more money than when they were single, 
and expecting none till old age! As to housing, a snug cottage, built on the 
estate, with material from the estate, by estate workmen, would not cost so very 
much. A few more good examples in this direction would be sure to bear fruit 
But a revision of by-laws and a little alteration in rating would help building 
work more than anything. Where the landlord has not the money to build, 
a State loan would solve the difficulty 
that “‘ English land and its products are being enhanced in value If this is 
so, more people will probably be attracted to the land. Also, when these experi- 


mental farms have gained a few more data, farming may become so complex 


Your leader finishes by forecasting 


CATHEDRAL OF 


a business that many more hands may be required. These will all have to be 
housed, and it will be well to solve the present problem before the countryside 
The present discomforts 


B. M. 


is inundated with a new population requiring cottages 
would be nothing to the possible horrors of the future ! 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 

Sir,—The Rural Co-partnership Housing and Land Council, during the past 
two years, through its affiliated societies, has built groups of cottages in various 
counties, and its experience has been that most value for money, in regard to 
cubic space and floor area, has been obtained not by use of any standard plan, but 
by developing and improving the accommodation and plans which we found 
local builders using. The primary essentials of the most commodious interior 
and the lowest possible cost have so far been secured by this method better than 
by any other, for by it the experience and resources of the neighbourhood have 
been tapped. Unfortunately considerations of cost have compelled us to relegate 
appearance to a secondary place, but the use of red tiles and colour-wash can do 
much towards external cheerfulness, while the planting of wall climbers, zealous 
gardering and the cultivation of trees and crops will gradually secure for each 
little estate a hearty and pleasant aspect. I may add that “ with respect to 
the sufficiency of space about buildings to secure a free circulation of air” we 
build chiefly in pairs, and that a cottage rarely has less than a quarter of an acre 
for garden 
as the minimum, but mostly exceed it considerably and always supply a bath.— 
ERNEST BETHAM 


In regard to interior accommodation we take Letchworth standard 


FISH IN LONDON STREETS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”)} 
Sir,—In an article published in the Magazine of Art (Cassell), dated 1853, the 
What is the difference of the “ cries” of fifty 
The ones described in that 


cries of Billingsgate are given. 
years ago and now? Some may be able to tell 
day, and bawled at the top of the voice by salesmen and hucksters until the place 
“* Ha-a-ansome cod! Best in the market ! 
All alive! alive! alive O!” “ Ye-o-o! 
ye-o-o! Here’s your fine Yarmouth 
bloaters ! Who’s the buyer?” “ Here 


was a perfect Babel, were as follows 


you are, gove’nor ; 
Some of the right sort!" ‘“‘ Turbot! 
turbot ! All alive ! Turbot !”’ 
“Glass of nice peppermint, this cold 


splendid whiting ! 


morning. A ha’penny a glass! 
“Here you are; at your own prices 
Fine soles O!” 


“Oy! oy! oy 
Now’s your time! Fine grizzley sprats 
\ll large and no small!” “ Hallo! 
hallo here! Beautiful lobsters ; good 
and cheap! Fine cock crabs all alive 
Oo!” “Five brill and one turbot. 
Have that lot for a pound ! 
You won't see 
market. 


Come and 
look at "em, gove’nor. 
a better sample in the 
‘“* Here, this way ! this way for splendid 
skate O! skateO!” ‘“ Had-had-had- 
had-haddick! All fresh and good!’ 
“Currant and meat puddings a 
ha’penny each!" ‘“ Now, you mussel 
buyers, come along! 


come along! 


come along! Now’s your time for fine 


fat mussels!’’ ‘“‘ Here’s food for the 
belly and clothes for the back! 
LIMBURG. But I sell food for the mind” 
« (shouts the newsvendor). “‘ Here, smelt 
O! Here ye are. Fine finney haddick!” ‘“ Hot soup! Nice pea-soup 
A-all hot! hot!” “Ahoy! ahoy here! Live plaice! All alive O!” 
“Now or never! Whelk! whelk! whelk!” ‘“ Who'll buy brill O! brill O!” 
“Capes! waterproof capes! Sure to keep the wet out! A shilling a-piece !’ 
“Eels O! eels O! Alive! alive O!” “ Fine flounders, a shilling a lot! 
Who'll have this prime lot of flounders ?" “‘ Shrimps, shrimps, fine shrimps !’ 
“Wink! wink! wink!” “Hi! hi! here you are. Just eight eels left ; 
only eight!” “Oho! O ho! This way, this way, this way! Fish alive! 
alive! alive O!” The writer says that the line of oyster boats moored along 
the wharf were nicknamed by the costermongers ‘“ Oyster Street.” A coster- 
monger alluding to his business—buying and boiling lobsters and crabs—re- 
marked to a gentleman: “I wish I knew any way of killing lobsters before 
biling them. I kill my crabs before biling them. I stick them in the 
throat with a knife, and they’re dead in an instant. It’s a shame to 
torture anything when it can be helped.” One of the costers in the “ wink” 
cried, “ Winketty-winketty-winketty-wink. Wink-wink-wink-wink. 
Wicketty-wicketty-wink. Fine fresh winkett y-wink-wink-wink-wink.” He con- 
fessed that he was often so sore in the stomach and hoarse with hallooing that 
he could hardly speak. Fifty years ago the gross money value of the fish pur- 
chased in the streets of London was £1,460,850, followed by an exclamation. 
What is it now ?—A. H 


“ 


business 


NOVEMBER DUCKLINGS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirr.’’] 
Sir,—I have recently (about a week ago) had a nest of eleven young ducks hatch 
off. The mother, from a wild duck strain, placed the eggs under a straw rick. 
In the whole of my fifty years’ experience of poultry I have never known a similar 
occurrence so late in the year. I should be glad to hear if any of your readers have 
hadsuchaone. An odd thing, too, is that a guinea fowl is endeavouring to share 
the mothering of the brood. She hangs round, and in spite of the old duck, she 
manages to lead the little ducks away from time to time, and while she has them she 
takes the greatest care of them and drives off all intruders.—E.izaBetu TAYLOR. 
[This is another of the effects of an exceedingly mild autumr.—Ep.] 
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LATE BILBERRIES. 

{To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFe."’) 
Sir,—I enclose a sprig of a bilberry plant in full 
fruit, gathered on Saturday, the 22nd ult., on an 
exposed situation nearly eight hundred feet above sea- 
level. This was on land of Messrs. Hill and Sons, Spot 
Acre, Stone, Staffordshire. Does not this constitute a 
record for the time of the year? I might add, also, 
that a small basketful was gathered as well. I think 
this might be of interest to readers of your valuable 
paper.—P. B. GiLBert. 

[We cannot say whether the facts stated by our cor- 
respondent create a record, but it is late for fruit to be 
present in such quantity. This season many flowers and 
fruits are remaining good much later than usual.—Ep.) 
A REMARKABLE ADVENTURE OF STERNE'S 

CHILDHOOD. 

[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph I have obtained of 
Annamo Mill, where Laurence Sterne’s extraordinary 
escape from death took place in 1720 when he was eight 
vears old, the story of which I related in a letter 
published in your issue of November 29th.—L. | 
SULLIVAN 


H SOME OLD FRENCH SUPERSTITIONS 
CONNECTED WITH CHRISTMAS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Although it sounds a chilly proceeding, it was 





ANNAMO MILL, THE SCENE OF LAURENCE STERNE’S ADVENTURE. 


in the old days of France, and possibly is still, for superstition dies hard, con- sixty-four days to come. A Yule log, which is lit on the eve of 
sidered very lucky to bathe on Christmas Day, as it ensured freedom both from the Nativity, should be kepc burning every day until the Fpiphany, and 
by that means you will be secure from contlagrations, 
the ill-effects of thunderstorms, your animals will be 
‘ ,* thereby cured of many diseases, and if its ashes are 





judiciously spread over the fields it will be impossible 
for the corn to rust It was also considered highly 
unlucky to make any use of a sieve on St. Thomas’ 
Day, and, for some occult reason, to partake of cabbage 
on the Feast of St. Stephen.—G. V. C. 


THE GULLS OF ST. IVES 
[To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The quaint old fishing town of St Ives, 


Cornwall, is remarkable for its flock ot gulls 
They are regarded by the fishermen with affection 
and not a little superstition rhey consider them 
as harbingers of good, and to injure a gull is to 


court disaster and the ill-will of these followers of the 
sea, rhe gulls keep principally to the harbour, 
meeting the fleet of fishing-boats returning from th« 
fishing-grounds, and by devouring the large quantities 
of fish offal thrown on the quays and beaches act as 
scavengers also 4. W. J 


FORTUNE’S SPECTACLES 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Six,—This photograph shows what we call ‘ Fortune's 
Spectacles.” They are made of stone, and not, as you 
can see, a pair of spectacles, but an eye-glass in shape. 


Some believe that if anyone tries to pass his body 





A MULTITUDE OF WINGS LIKE SNOWFLAKES IN THE SUN. through the stone ring, he will be successful in 

anything he undertakes We often see such curious 

fevers and toothache during the coming year. Another preventive of fever stone rings while travelling through the country in Japan K. SAKAMOTO, 
was to forbear to eat meat on December 25th—an unusual moment for Yamada, Ise, Japan 


such an abstention, and a remedy for ulcers could be 
obtained by those who refrained from eating prunes 
on that day. A cure for the various maladies 
that flesh is heir to was the large loaf made chiefly in 
Provence, and called “le pain de calende.” It was 
very large and very white, and from it was cut a 
small piece marked with a knife with three or fout 
crosses. This was carefully preserved as a remedy to be 
used when required, and the remainder of the loaf was 
divided among the family on the Feast of the Epiphany 
If you wished to keep vour cattle in good health, the 
best method of accomplishing this end was to give them 
something to drink immediately after midnight Mass 
on Christmas Eve, before entering vour house, and, 
unless you desired to bring misfortune on your entire 
tamily, it was considered adv-sable not to bake any 
bread between December 25th and the Festival of the 
Circumcision. With regafd to bread, it was also believed 
that those loaves which were baked on Christmas Eve 
remained fresh for ten years, and during the whole of 
the holidays a portion of bread was left out on a table 
night and 
Madonna might come in to share it. If the corn 
which was about to be sown was carried to its desti- 


dav because it was well known that the 


nation in the cloth used for the Christmas dinner, the 
seed would in consequence produce a better and finer 
crop. If you visit a well or a fountain on New Year's 
Day and place in it either an apple or a nosegay, the 
water wili be rendered wholesome throughout the vear, 
and if you should be so ill-advised as to lend any 





one of your possessions to a neighbour on January rst 


you will be unlucky for the three hundred and A CURIOUS LUCK BRINGER TO BE SEEN IN MANY PLACES IN JAPAN. 








838 COUNTRY 
BATS AND BACON 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
sir,—While reading to my children from an old book of rhwmes I came across 
the one quoted in Country Lire a short time ago As far as I remember it was 
quite correctly quoted The book is 
How & Men Became 
Magical Changes 
With Mother Goose Melodies 
G. W. Carlton and C 
Pub! shers, 
New York 
Copyright 1879, by Donaldson Brothers.—O 
THE STAGS AT PLESS 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 


Str,—The stags in the Pless Principality have always been famous for their 


heads, so famous that the present Czar’s grandfather wanted to buy some to 


improve his stags in his private deer forests, and as the late Duke of Pless, Prince 
Pless’ father, said gentlemen did not deal, the Emperor exchanged seven aurochs 


for Pless stags, which were illy caught for the Duke at Bialovecz in Russia, 


spec 





THE EMPEROR’S THREE STAGS. 

and were the origin of the actual Pless aurochs herd of forty head rhe late 
Emperor William and the Emperor Frederick, as the much-beloved and popular 
Crown Prince, were every year the guests of Prince Pless’ father, shooting 
many good stags and aurochs Though th Kaiser was frequently at 
Pless for pheasant-shooting, as well with the late Duke as with the present 
Prince, he never went there for stalking until) this autumn, when he killed 
three stags, one of four 


teen, one of eighteen and 


one of twenty - eight 
points, the latter being 
one of the best heads ever 
killed at Pless There 
is no wapiti blood in the 
Pless stags, and it is 
entirely due to the late 
Duke's wonderful system 
that the Pless stags 
have reached this 


extraordinary standard 


—F. H. B 


4 VISITOR OUT 


OF SEASON 

[To tHe Epritor 
Sir,—To-day (Nov. 30th) 
there is a swallow o1 
martin outside this hotel 


flying backwards and for 
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ALBERTA 
Lire.”’] 


SWIMMING HORSES IN 
To tHe Eprror ** COUNTRY 
a photograph of horses swimming the Athabaska River in 

is no mean its 


OF 
Srr,—I send you 
Alberta. As the 


stream even near 


photograph shows, it 





HORSES SWIMMING THE ATHABASKA RIVER. 

source in Alberta and before it has entered the territory to which it gives 
its name. The scenery along its upper courses is some of the finest 
the continent, and Jasper Park, the reserve, reached by the Grand Trunk 


Pacific, has already become famous among tourists.—X. 


on 


FOOD OF SQUIRRELS. 


THE 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirs.”’] 
Sir,—With respect to your recent note re squirrels, I lived for ten years in, or 
near, Wynnstay Park, North Wales, and almost daily saw squirrels, which 
were very plentiful among the fine old oak trees in the localitynamed. During 


the above period I never once saw anything to lead me to think that the animals 
A few months after leaving Wales I was on a visit, and, 
passing through the wood adjoining the park, a squirrel ran across the road 
and up a tree to the first branch, about ten feet up, and then stopped to watch 
me, whisking its tail, as their It was carrying in mouth 
what I took to be a bunch of moss for the nest, but on throwing a clod of earth 
at the squirrel it dropped its burden, which I picked up and found to be a hedge- 
sparrow, bare of feathers at the back of the head, but otherwise seemingly 
The bird was an old one, and dead.—Benj. West. 


were carnivorous. 


custom. its 


1s 


uninjured. 


[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’) 


Sir,—In your issue of October 25th your correspondent “ Lancashire 
asks if squirrels eat birds, and another correspondent asks if they eat 
crocus bulbs. Both these queries I can answer in the affirmative from 


personal experience. I kept a number of doves. They nested all over th 
garden, and I once found a squirrel sitting up in a nest eating a young bird 


about three days old. 
Another time I found 
a squirrel eating a dead 
thrush, and one late 


robbed 
several hundred 
bulbs.—A Sus- 


autumn squirrels 
ot 
erocus 


me 


SCRIBER 


[To tHe Epiror 


Sir,—lIn response to the 
the 
Country Lire of October 
25th, ** Lancashire,” 
as to whether the squirrel 


note In issue ol 


by 
of eating birds’ 


is guilty 


eggs, I might mention my 


ggs, 
experience of last April in 
Surrey, when I distinctly 
noticed a squirrel leave a 
blackbird’s 


nest in a 


wards as in summer, and whitethorn. On going to 
getting its living I the nest, I found that 
never saw one so late the two eggs which the 
in the vear before.—lI nest contained were 
Dancer, Grand Hotel, minus their contents.— 
East bourne THE EMPEROR’S TWENTY-SIX POINTER. D. W. MussELWHiTE 
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THE QUORN. 
OSSINGTON GORSE has been not seldom the starting 
point of a gallop. 


Last Monday’s was not the least 
Sut 
Cossington Gorse a fox does not always go in the right 


enjoyable we have seen of recent years. from 

direction—one line leads to grass and flying fences, 
the others to deep mud and not seldom plough. This country, as 
the fox took it to Schoby Scholes, needs not only a bold, but a quick 
man. 
even though the landing be in a field of ant hills; there are fences 
which must be refused, or a fall will be certain. Now to take a fall 
for the sake of being with hounds is one thing when it is the only 
chance ; but there are falls which spoil the run and may cause us 
to forfeit half a season. Therefore, some of our best men turn away 
to a gate, but in the very next fields face an oxer and a bore through 
a place which would have puzzled Tom Firr. Riding in this way, 
the leaders keep touch with the hounds, flitting from field to field 
and always chiming gaily. A good pace, the best country in the 
world crossed on a horse, one is tempted after such an experience 
to in the we ever owned. frame 
of mind familiar to every keen hunting man after he has been well 
carried ; but it is probably not so far out when a Quorn fox has led 


There are fences which must be taken without hesitation, 


believe best horse This is a 


him from Cossington Gorse to Schoby over the Monday vale. 


TARRED AND ASPHALTED ROADS. 

Those who ride or drive are of no account in these days. The 
motorists are confessedly anxious to see the last of the horse on 
the roads, and the road authorities agree. 
and women have written to me complaining of the state of the 
roads in frosty or greasy weather. In my own country there is 
no safe place except the footpath, for the roads are, in bad weather, 
impossible for horses. There were three falls on one road, of men 
and women going to covert, and Cheshire, Hertfordshire and 
Dorsetshire all complain. At present the ride to covert on a fresh 
horse is not the joy it once was. The whole journey till one gets 
off the road is chequered with anxiety about one’s horse and fea 


Several hunting men 


for one’s self. The hard case of the hunting man is to be pitied 


If he rides on the road he is likely to fall ; 
will probably be fined ; 


if on the footpath he 
if he takes short cuts through the fields 
the farmers grumble, quite justifiably. To this a friend suggests : 
““ Send the horses on and go in a motor,’’ but I cannot afford both 
motor and horses, and I do not think it fair to my groom (even 
though he is insured) to subject him to a chance which is increased 
by the fact that he is probably riding one fresh and lively horse 
and leading another. The simplest plan would be to leave us a 


track on each side of the road. 
THE CHESHIRE 
sport this season, as, had 


since the present joint mastership began, with Short carrying 


are having good indeed, they have 


the horn. The Cheshire last Tuesday had a most enjoyable day 
They met at Cholmondeley, where, at all events, there is a certainty 
the 
know whether anyone 


of finding foxes. Moreover, the pace was good, for foxes 


ran up-wind from time to time. I do not 
else has noticed it, but foxes seem to me to run up-wind more 
often this season than usual. It is certain that I have seen several 
spins and one good hunt in which the fox ran up-wind a great part 
of the day. Possibly the real truth is that owing to better preserva- 
tion in quality as well as quantity of foxes—in other words, owing 
to the fact that shooting men keep wild foxes more often, the foxes 
have points, and when an old fox has a point he will go to it up-wind 
There all 
sport, possibly the best being with the second fox, stopped afte: 


or down-wind. were four foxes found, and showed 
a pleasant hunting run of twenty-five minutes as he was pointing 


to one of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn’s coverts. 


THE BELVOIR, 
This pack had an excellent day last week in their Lincolnshire 
it borders on the Blankney. 
country is a good one, full of foxes, and is itself not an easy, yet a 
There are few traps; the 
in the Stubton Vale is well defined hedge and a clean, well-cut ditch 
They began the day with a good but short run from the Osic1 


country where This Lincolnshire 


very fair country. fence before you 


This fox ran no distance straight, but hounds were at him all the way. 
\ fox doubtful of his strength lasting or feeling his pace fail him 
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ilways turns and twists Chis fox, hard pressed, was obliged to 
try what refuges he knew, and in his search for places of refuge 
went through Willson’s Osier Beds back into the Stubton country 
hen at last the fox beat them, as foxes do that turn and twist. If 
all foxes ran straight, we should soon be short of foxes. The straight- 
necked ones are so easy to kill in comparison, and, after all, people 


may say what they like, but everyone enjoys a hunting run. We 


cannot all be galloping and jumping, and if we could, horses could 


not stand 
THE HUNTED FOX. 
[he two pictures which accompany these notes tell almost 
without words the drama of a hunt from the fox’s point of view. 
In ‘‘ Hard Pressed ’’ we see him with flagging gait and broken mien 


trying to attain a refuge, and from the state of the fox we may 


BOTANY 


PRESSED. 
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gather that it will avail him little unless it be close. The fox 
has lost that fresh, light-hearted, easy fashion which a hunted 
animal exhibits when full of life, vigour and confidence in his own 
strength. A hunted fox shows his sense and intelligence, and 
acts, in fact, very much as a man would do in a time of danger. 
[ have long believed—and I am glad to note that so distinguished 
a naturalist as Sir Ray Lankester is of the opinion—that animal 
intelligence differs from ours not in kind, but in degree. But to 
return to the fox. He has tried every possible expedient before 
leaving his home, has tried all the drains and earths he knows. He 
has listened to the hounds, and, estimating the danger by the fulness 
of their clamour, has decided to go. It is often said that a fox 
knows when the scent is bad or good; indeed, it seems as if this 
was So, since we know that a fox will not travel so far, so fast or so 


BAY. Copyright. 
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APART from great beauty and 

intrinsic value, Tecla jewellery 
has the distinction of being individual; 
no design is duplicated—a fact 
which considerably enhances its 
value for gift purposes, and adds to 
the pleasure of ownership. 


Técla pearls, sapphires, emeralds and 
rubiesare mountedwith real diamonds 
in settings of platinum and gold. 
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straight on a bad scenting day as on a good one. After watching 
foxes when hunted for a long time, I think that it is so far 
true that the fox does adapt his movements to the quality of the 


scent he is leaving behind him, but not, however, because he is able 
to judge of the scent as because hounds throw their tongues more 
freely when there is a scent, and the fox is influenced in his actions 
by the strength of the clamour behind him. A fox is not (until his 
strength begins to fail) seriously alarmed at being hunted. He is 
no more in a state of fear than we are when we take precautions 
to remove ourselves from the neighbourhood of avoidable danger. 
He simply does what has to be done. The evidence of this is that 
if a fox were really in a state of terror he would go away for his 
refuge as fast and as straight as he could. As it is, directly the 
hound music slackens, the fox slows down or even stops. The 
late Mr. Merthyr Guest, a most observant huntsman, used to tell 
how he had seen a fox climb halfway up a hill and then turn round 
and watch the hounds below. I think the fox was listening. At 
all events, the fox goes no faster and no further than he is obliged 
to do. When a fox, having exhausted the possible refuges of the 
covert in which he is found, goes right away for a covert four or 
five miles off, he does not make up his mind as we should do. ‘‘ I 
know a big earth or a hollow tree in a place miles away where I 
shall be safe. I will go thither.”’ Rather he has a vision of the 
refuge, a sense of its direction, and the way unfolds itself from 
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with a hare it is as often right as not. The best and truest 
form of hare hunting is a due admixture of the sound harrier 
principle of “‘ let ’em alone,’’ with occasionally a more dashing stvle 
of hunting. In the chase of all wild animals it is well to recollect 
that it is the unexpected which often happens, and that there 
are no fixed rules for the behaviour of the beast of chase. Ther 
are only general principles to be observed in hunting them, to 
which there will always be many exceptions 

In the case of hare hunting much depends on the hounds used 
If you are hunting with dwarf foxhounds, foxhound tactics are th¢ 
best, and we may try to drive a hare out of her country, for a hare 
like a general, bases her tactics on a knowledge of the ground. She 
knows where to get through a hedge or a drain-hole or a_ wall 
where there is a convenient gateway, through which she can 
slip and, turning short down the fence, creep through a plac« 
she knows of. Then she runs back to the gate and repeats 
the manoeuvre. I remember a hare which, having three times 
slipped under a gate, turned under the wall, crept through a 
water-hole, and at last jumped on to the wall and crouched flat 
fairly puzzling her enemies the hounds \ friend saw the 
manceuvre, swore me to secrecy, and showed me the hare crouched 
between two loose stones on the top of the wall. He thought, 
and I agreed, that she deserved the life she had shown such resourc¢ 
to save. Not long afterwards hounds were holloaed on to a fresh 





W. A. Rouch. 


memories of night raids as he goes on. From five to seven miles 
is about a fox’s range I think in most cases. 
HARE HUNTING. 

The hare, having less strength than the fox, makes up for it 
after the manner of weak people by a more subtle set of wiles. Th« 
hunted hare acts in a way which seems to amount to reason. Th« 
way she will spring sideways and then crouch down in a bush so 
as to break the line of the scent is as well calculated as if she knew 
that hounds in full cry will generally overrun the scent a few yards 
Sometimes, especially if the hounds have much foxhound blood, 
a good deal further, even across a field ortwo. This gives the har« 
time to creep back on the line and to foil it, and thus deceive the 
hounds. Except with a very good scent the hounds, who work 
out every inch of the line, never going a yard beyond the point 
to which they have carried the scent, do, in the long run, kill mor 
hares than those hounds which drive harder, seem to go fastc1 
and do actually give their followers a better ride. If, with a pack 
of dwarf foxhounds, hounds are holloaed on and press the hare 
at first, they will kill her in a very short time. If, however, they 
are brought to their noses, then their drive and keenness often defeat 
its own purpose, the chances are that a fox, and especially a good 
one, is in front of us, but that a hare will be behind. A cast back 
is not, as a rule, successful when a fox is the quarry, and it is, 
indeed, often impossible because an eager field is over the line, but 


CONCENTRATED ATTENTION Copyright 
hare, and the hare escaped for the time. There was an old story 
called ‘‘ The Hare with Many Friends’”’; that is fiction, but the 


fact is that the hare is an animal with many enemies. She has 
great swiftness, sensitive hearing and, as we have seen, a most 
resourceful mind, yet all these combined scarcely save her from 
extinction, for the stoat, the fox and, in Scotland, the eagle are 
her enemies. The leveret is fair game for prowling cats, self 
hunting dogs, rats, hawks and crows. How any survive of thos« 
helpless litters of young hares, from two to four or six in number 
it is difficult to understand. But hares are prolific breeders. They 
begin at an early age, and go on as long as their life is spared. | 
do not know what the average length of a hare’s life is, but probably, 
whatever it is or would be, she is seldom permitted to reach it 
\nother chance is given to the hare by its protective colouring, 
and more by a trait, not made so much of by naturalists as it 
deserves—protective attitude. The instinctive or conscious pose 
of some animals in such an attitude as to make the most of thei 
protective shading and coloration is remarkable, and of these the 
hare is one of the most perfect artists there is in assuming a 
protective pose. Watch a hare ina ploughed field ; as long as she 
moves you can detect her, but when once she is still it is 
difficult to distinguish her from the surrounding clods. Asquatting 
hare is most difficult to detect, so completely does she harmonis¢ 


with her surroundings 
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IN IRELAND—MEATH AND KILDARE. 
A friend who is stationed in Ireland has written to me: ‘ Some 
time ago you asked me to tell you about hunting in Ireland, and 
I now write a few lines on my experiences. I decided to ride Irish 
horses. Somehow one thinks that hunters are common in Ireland. 
There are excellent hunters bred in Ireland, but they are not 
common ; quite the reverse. It is easy to buy a horse, because 
evervone has one to sell, butit is harder than in England to buy a 
good one. 


The people know so much more. I.spent all my spare 


time and more than my spare money in trying to buy horses, with the 


following result Besides my ‘ ten-pounder ’—the charger an officer 
is allowed to ride out hunting on payment of ten pounds to Govern- 
ment I bought after two or three failures—I have a brown mare 
they 
At all events, 


I was rather astonished at 


which whistles and a big bay horse with an enlarged knee ; 
say he got a thorn in it and it was badly treated. 
Now, 
I expected it to be all grass, all big banks 


they can get over the country 


the Meath country ; 
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with ditches, and with plenty of room on the banks for a horse to 
change his legs. On the contrary, there are such banks ; but no one 
told me about the strong growth on the top. On the whole there is 
great variety. Some banks have a very narrow top, so that a horse 
just balances for a moment and springs over the (generally) 
intervening ditch. I have seen timber mending a gap, and jumped 
it. My horse somehow seemed all right. There were some strong 
thorns, and, in fact, lots of variety. Now, as to the sport. We 
have had rather rough weather, but some capital days of sport. 
The Meath hounds go away faster when there is a scent than 
the Ward Unions. I had always thought that, owing to the better 
That 
The banks and fences steady the deer more than they do 
the fox ; 


scent, staghounds went quicker than foxhounds. is not so 
here. 
but he goes on longer at a time, and man and horse have 
When I see a great 


I am sure there is 


to stay well or they will see few stags taken. 
run I will tell you of it. In the meantime, 


nothing like Irish hunting.”’ + 3 
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THE SEASON REVIEWED 
N the ordinary course of events the racing sczson would have 
come to its natural end with the decision of the race for the 
Final Plate at Manchester last but owing to the 
prevalence of a dense fog racing was almost impossible, 
the 
Manchester November Handicap (won by Dalmatian) and the 
Saturday Selling Handicap, a race of no importance, but serving, 
nevertheless, to bring the record of the year’s racing to a conclusion. 
\ strange and varied record it has been, of hopelessly confused form, 
wholly unexpected results, bad three year olds and a long scrics 
of disasters to backers. 


weck, 


and, as a matter of fact, only two races were run 


Incidents there have been to which we 
are, fortunately, unaccustomed—incidents which might well have 
While the race for the Derby was being run 
an unfortunate woman, impelled by misguided zeal for the cause 
she had at heart (votes for women), threw herself in the way of the 
horses, bringing Anmer, owned by His Majesty, to the ground, 
Herbert Jones, the rider of the colt, happily escaping serious injury ; 
but we dread to think of what might have happened, must have 
happened, had one of the leading horses been brought down. 
Then there was an almost similar incident at Ascot, when in the 
course of the race for the Ascot Gold Cup some demented being 
hurled himself in front of Tracery, bringing Mr. A. Belmont’s 
good colt to the ground, and that when, in the opinion of his rider 
and of many shrewd judges of racing besides, he bid fair to win the 
coveted trophy and, above 


ended in tragedy 


all, to cover himself with glory by 
But we It is to the classic 
races of the year that we usually look for information about the 
leading three year olds ; 


defeating Prince Palatine. pass on. 


little good can be gleaned from them. 
At the close of last year’s racing doubts there were as to the merits 
of the two year olds, but among them one was generally admitted 


to be a good colt (certainly the best of the year) ; 
Craganour. 


that one was 
He has, indeed, only once been beaten—by a head 

and was, moreover, thought to have been very unlucky in being 
beaten at all. His career as a three year old—this season—has 
been, to say the least of it, extraordinary. Here is the situation. 
His name is not inscribed on the roll of the winners of any one of 
the classic races of the year, and yet there are fair grounds 
for thinking that we ought now to have becn 
as being entitled to the “ triple crown” 
of the 
rhe 


were, 


writing of him 
to a winner 
and the St 
Thousand Guineas he lost head. 
are, convinced that he won the 
everyone admits that he ought to have won it. 
win the Derby 


accorded 


Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby Leger. 


Two by a Many people 


and almost 
He did actually 
by a head—but was subsequently disqualified. 
Here, for future reference, are the terms of his disqualification : 
“Having heard the evidence of the Judge and Deputy Judge 
and of several jockeys riding in the race, they (the Stewards) 
found that Craganour, by not keeping a straight course, had at one 
point of the race seriously interfered with Shogun, Day Comct and 


race ; 
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Aboyeur, and had afterwards bumped and bored the latter so as 
to prevent his winning.’ Following on this the race was awarded 
to Aboyeur, whose starting price was, by the way, 1ooto1. Taking 
into account the previous and subsequent running of Night Hawk, 
winner of the St. Leger, there is a fair presumption that, judiciously 
ridden, Craganour would have won that race; but the conditions 
under which he was sold shortly after having won and lost the 
Derby barred him from taking part in the last of the classic races 
of the year. As a two year old, Craganour showed remarkable 
muscular development, but he made little subsequent growth or 
improvement, and never developed into a really first-class race- 
horse—he possessed fine speed and was probably at his best at 
about a mile. The Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby thus 
disposed of, we can take up the story of the race for the St. Leger. 
A strange story it is, for the race was won by an animal named 
Night Hawk, who up to that time had never won a race, and who 
had, moreover, been badly beaten by Louvois and Rosewater, 
from both of whom lx was receiving 15lb., in the previous week. 
In connection with this race, it is curious to note that it was run 
in the fastest time on record, and yet, on his running, the winner 
is no better than a second-classvhandi~ap horse. 

More satisfactory it is to turn to the second of the two other 
classic races—the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, both of 
which were won by Mr. J. B. Joel’s beautiful filly, Jest, by 
Sundridge out of Absurdity. ‘There it is. With the excep- 
tion of this filly, likely to develop into a brood mare of exceptional 
merit, we may take our leave o' the classic winners of the year, 
for there is scant probability that we shall hear much of them 
in future. Of Craganour it may, at all events, be said that, in 
spite of the bitter disappointment inflicted on his owner—Mr. 
C. Bower Ismay—by his disqualification after actually winning 
the Derby, he more than repaid the money—3,200 guineas— 
invested in his purchase, for, in addition to the 30,000 guineas 
realised by his sale to M. Martinez de Hoz, he won 8,700 guineas 
as a two year old and 2,200 guineas as a three year old. He shows, 
moreover, good quality, and may prove a valuable addition to the 
sires now serving in the Argentine. Aboyeur—the official winner 
of the Derby—has gone to Russia, and as for Louvois—winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas—and Night Hawk—winner of the St. 
Leger—nothing in their looks or performances suggests distinction 
in the future. 

Among this year’s two year olds, Mr. D. McCalmont’s grey 
colt, The Tetrarch, by Roi Herode out of Vahren, stands pre- 
eminent. A big colt of exceptional power, he has shown himself 
to be possessed of tremendous speed, and if to that speed he can 
add stamina and soundness, the probability is that this time next 
year we shall be writing and talking about him as a racehorse 
of the very highest class. But it will be well to wait upon events 
before attempting to decide what manner of colt he really is, for 
a close examination of his pedigree does suggest speed rather than 
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This gentleman sits in most 
disagreeable suspense while 
his man pursues the elusive 
garments wanted. 

An Innovation Cabinet wou'd 
save all bother 


This lady has managed to 
cram and crush just a portion 
of her dresses, lingerie, etc., 
into her wardrobe and 
various boxes An Innovation 
Cabinet would enable het 
to put all her clothes quickly 
and carefully away in much 
smaller space 


a 
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My Lord, with wise dis 
cretion, employs an Innova 
tion Cabinet. In a twinkling 
he can review his wardrobe, 
and as quickly choose the 


suit he wants to wear 





The great space saving in 
genuity of the Innovation 
Cabinet and its orderly 
method are a boon to My 
Lady She hasno trouble in 
putting her clothes neatly 
past, and no need to re- 
member where she put this 
or that article of wear 





After much labour and 
searching, ending in con- 
fusion of her wardrobe, this 
lady finds it impossible to 
make up her mind what to 
wear. An Innovation Cabinet 
would save her all this vexa 
tion and a freyuent headache 


This lady makes the galling 
discovery that her daintiest 
gown has been crushed and 
wrinkled. A misfortune like 
this cannot happen if an 
Innovation Cabinet is used 





In happy vein and smart as 
you could wish to be, My 
Lord and Lady leave the 
house. Dressing has been 


a pleasure, thanks to the 


new Innovation Cabinet 





All her dainty gowns and 
costumes, her hats, her lin 
gerie, and even her boots, 
My J.ady knows are in per 
fect keeping in her Innova- 
tion Cabinets 


The World of Fashion and Good Taste acclaims 
the perfect services of the Innovation Cabinets 


and wardrobes. 


All smart people utilise them 





GENTLEMAN'S CHIFFONIER CABINET 


With this cabinet your wearing apparel is kept in good order and beautiful condition. 
It is a valet to you—instantly at your call, and always prepared. 
throughout, and when closed becomes a handsome piece of furniture 


It is well constructed 


For fuller information of all sizes of Innovation Cabinets write today for List No 
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Extreme outside measurements, 
Sft. high; 4 ft. 4in. wide; 25 in. deep 


Compare sizes as to holding capacity with those of the wardrobe you are now using 


This Cabinet will accommodate 12 complete Suits, 36 Shirts, 12 Changes 
of Underclothes, 3 Hats, also Collars, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Ties, Boots 


HIS Gentleman’s Chiffonier Cabinet combines in a highly attractive form 
the Innovation principles which have revolutionised the methods of keeping 


Clothes. First, it gives treble as much holding capacity without increase of 
space. Everywhere, but especially in small dressing-rooms and flats, this 


is indeed a great boon 


The famous Innovation Pivotal Rack, fitted with arms and hangers, accommodates—and 
preserves the shape and fold of—12 complete suits. To bring all the suits out into the 
light for inspection, you simply pull the rack gently forward. It is then easy to take out 
or put back any garment, without disarranging your wardrobe. As clothes cannot be mis 
laid, there will be no occasion for searching at the back of this Cabinet for hidden or 
forgotten garments 


There is a series of to drawers and space to hold three hats. The drawers accommodate 
36 shirts, 12 changes of underclothes, also collars, gloves, ties, boots, etc., etc. Even these 
drawers are designed so that you can take out any article at the bottom of them without 
disturbing those on top. The bottom boot drawer, with inverted opening, can be pulled 
out with the foot, to avoid stooping 
This is the Cabinet where you can find everything you want—at once 

where everything is kept in splendid condit on 


where it is made difficult to break the golden rule of having 
“A place for everything and—Everything in its place’ 


Write for New Illustrated Innovation Catalogue No. 25 


This new Catalogue contains complete information regarding the shlendid range 
Cabinets, Wardrobes, and other Ingenuities, for both ladies and gentlemen. Before buying new furni 
ture, consult this Catalogue. It will save you disappointment. So write to day for Catalogue No 


INNOVATION INGENUITIES Ltd 


16 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww 


and at 
55 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W 


NEW YORK BC 
106 Hope Street 


of Innovation 


SAY EDINBURGH 


ME LASGOW 
Asquith & Lord, Ltd 16 George >treet, 


PARIS : 
10 Rue Auber 329 Fifth Avenue Pettigrew & Stephen 
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SCIENCE OF RESTING. > 


HE latest and one of the soundest pieces of advice to the publi: 
from the medical profession is that in every home there 
should be an adjustable “‘ Rest-Chair.”’ 

The ordinary furniture of the house, however good and com- 
fortable, does not supply the facilities for obtaining that complete 
conscious rest, 
which has been 
proved to be 
the mos* won- 
derful means of 
counteracting 
the effects of 
the strain and 
stress of exist- 
ence to-day. 

“Conscious” 
rest is distin- 
guished from 
the rest we 
obtain when 
asleep, be- 
cause the mind 
though at rest, 
is vet conscious 
of the fact that 
both it and the 
body are en- 
joving the 
luxury and the 
health - giving 
properties ot 
complete ease 

This mental pleasure in the rest that is being enjoyed has an 
immediate and marvellous action upon the blood, improving its 
quality in a wonderful way, so that it has a greatly increased effect 
in revivifying the tissues which have been exhausted and replacing 
those destroyed during the pre 
ceding hours of activity or 
mental occupation 

With such a chair at their 
disposal the ladies of the house- 
hold can at any moment of the 
day, when the round of social 
or domestic duties has depleted 
the store of energy, take a fifteen 
minutes’ “ real rest cure,’’ and 
thus ease the congested nervous 
system, allow the blood to flow 
gently through the arteries 
carrying strength to the depleted 
centres, and generally bring back 
the natural exhilaration 

“Nerves” rapidly become 
but a nightmare of the past in 
the household that contains a 
Foot’s Patent Rest-Chair.”’ 

In the same way the profes 
sional or business man can at the 
moment when the need for rest 
is urgent, take that rest in ten o1 
fifteen minutes which will bring 
the tired brain and body back to 
their normal virile condition. The advantages of the 
to the aged are too apparent to require description 


Five minutes spent in the Foot’s Patent ‘‘ Rest-Chair ’’ 
daily affords a real health and beauty treatment and 
greatly aids the restoration of good looks. 


Rest-Chair 


SIMPLY PRESS A BUTTON 


Foot’s Patent 


Kest-Chair "’ adjusts itself instantly by the mere 
pressure of a button to the exact requirements of the user 

The angle of the back, the arms, the seat, the leg and foot 
rest conform immediately to the momentary requirements of the 


individual and the occasion ; for the conditions under which com 
plete rest is obtainable differ not only for individuals but also for 
various occasions. For instance, after a meal the position in which 
complete rest can be obtained is different from that necessary 
before a meal or after prolonged mental or physical labour 

There are no special instructions needed for the proper use of 


Foot's Patent ‘* Rest-Chair "' adjusted by the mere pressure of a button to an after- 
dinner position for a person whose digestion is not good. 





Please forward me particulars and illustrations of the various types of 
Patent Rest-Chairs, together with the remarkable testimony from distin- 
guished medical men. 


NAME 
(Please write clearly and say whether Mr., Mre., Rev., or other title.) 


ADDRESS 


Post to J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
14 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 











the “‘ Rest-Chair,’”’ because at any time one is able to tell for oneself 
whether the adjustment of the chair is correct for one’s condition 
at the moment. All one has to do is to recline in the chair and 
press the button which makes the various automatic and almost 
imperceptible adjustments, until one realises that a position of 
absolute comfort and freedom from all effort is attained. 


It must not, however, be thought that a Foot’s Patent “ Rest- 
Chair” is an expensive luxury—its cost is far less than one would 
imagine. It is made in many styles and prices, each of which is 
not much more in price than an ordinary chair of similar dimensions 
and upholstery. 

The illustrations on this page give some idea of ‘‘ Rest-Chairs,”’ 
and the perfection to which they have been brought by Messrs. 
J. Foot & Son, Ltd., of 171, New Bond Street, London, W., who for 
years past have been known as the leading specialists in reclining 
chairs and couches of all kinds 


UNIOUE FIT-THE-BACK REST. 


A special feature is what Messrs. Foot & Son call the Patent 
Adjustable “‘ Fit-the-Back ’’ Rest, which entirely overcomes muscular 
exertion in sitting. It fits snugly into the small and weakest part 
of the back, giving complete support to the spine. No illustration 
or description can give an adequate idea of how the “ rest ”’ fits, 
and the great relief felt in the support given to the lower part of 
the back. This feature, which, by the way, is not obtainable in any 
other chair than the “‘ Rest-Chair ’’ made by Messrs. Foot & Son, 
is of particular value to anyone suffering from weak back, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorder, brain fag, lung affection, bladder o1 
kidney trouble. 


The number of medical and professional men who have secured 

a Foot’s ‘“‘ Rest-Chair "’ for their own use is a remarkable testimony 

to its value. Indeed, the uses and advantages of the “ Rest-Chair ”’ 

are far too numerous and important to be even passingly referred 
to in this announcement. 


IMMEDIATELY APPAREN|! 
ADVANTAGES. 


But enough has been said 
to make it clear that Foot’s 
\djustable ‘‘ Rest-Chair ”’ 


1) Provides the acme of physical 
comfort and luxury 


2) Benefits the health of its users 


(3) Restores jaded nervous sys 
tems to perfect harmony 


Assists nature ip a healthy 
digestion after meals. 


Affords a real 15 minutes a 
day rest cure in the home, 
available at any time for 
any member of the house- 
hold 


Is the most handsome and 
luxurious piece of furniture 
which modern ingenuity has 
produced 


\ cordial invitation is extended to all readers of Country Life, 
to call at Messrs. Foot & Son’s establishment, 171, New Bond 
Street, London, W., to personally examine and enjoy a few minutes 
conscious rest in one of these 
delightful chairs 

To those readers who 

cannot call, a very interesting 
illustrated album, giving full 
details of the names, styles, 
sizes, etc., in which the “‘Rest- 
Chair ”’ is made, wili be sent 
gratis and post paid on receipt 
of the form below or by 
writing, mentioning this an- 
nouncement, to Messrs. J. 
Foot & Son, Ltd., 171, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 


N.B.- A SEASONABLE 
SUGGESTION. 


Why not a Foot’s Patent 
“ Rest-Chair’’ as a Christmas 
present for any relative or friend 
to whom you desire to make a 
gift of everyday and all the year 
round especial pleasure and 


utility ? Select it now! The ‘* Rest-Chair "' as a luxurious armchair. 
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stamina, and, moreover, it is by no means certain that so precocious 
a youngster will maintain the promise of his early career. The 
Tetrarch apart, the classification of the rest of the two year olds 
is no easy matter; it is, indeed, open to doubt whether they will 
next year rank as good, moderate or bad racehorses. Without 
being unduly pessimistic, I am inclined to think that ‘‘ moderate ”’ 
will be about as much as we shall be able to say in their favour 
this time next year—taking them, that is, on the whole. Elemen- 
tary forces have already been at work, for colts of promise, among 
them such as Stornoway, Aldford and Flying Orb, are touched 
in their wind. We may not yet have seen the best of Hapsburg ; 
Corcyra, Pathelion and By George! should do well, and Radway 
may have to be taken into account, but the fate of each and all 
of these depends upon what The Tetrarch may do. His speed we 
know to be extraordinary, but will his three year old career tell 
us that he can stay ? That is a question upon the answer to which 
much depends. It is, at all events, clear either that The Tetrarch 
is as a two year old of extraordinary merit, or that the rest of the 
two year olds are of very moderate class, for not one of his opponents 
has ever been able to make the grey son of Roi Herode and Vahren 
gallop. He has given them several opportunities for doing so 
and retires for the season unbeaten, the winner of nearly all the 
important two year old races, and, incidentally, of stake monev 
to the extent of 11,336 sovs.—a long way ahead of his nearest 
rival as a money-earner, Stornoway, who has credited his owner, 
Mr. E. Hulton, with 6,263 sovs. Both were sold at Doncaster 
as yearlings, The Tetrarch for 1,300 guineas; Stornoway, bv 
Desmond out of Sisterlike, for 5,000 guineas. 

The handicap racing of the season has not been satis- 
factory, certainly not to students of form, for race after race 
has been won by a complete outsider—a subject dealt with in 
detail in another place in this issue of Country Lire. For this 
state of affairs various explanations have been offered, the best 
being in all probability that ‘‘ form ”’ has been affected by sudden 
changes of weather and “ going,’”’ and that there has been a good 
deal of injudicious riding; lastly, that an unusual number of races 
have been lost and won at the beginning instead of at the winning 
post. It is at least certain that the starting-gate, or, rather, 
the manner in which it has been used, has time and again this year 
served to upset the shrewdest calculations. Nevertheless, there 
is little doubt that, properly used, the gate, or some very similar 
device, is the best method yet devised for enabling each and all 
of the runners in a race to start with equal chances. Use of the 
expression ‘‘ properly used ’’ does not imply that the starter himself 
should bear more than his share—a share due to the uncertain work- 
ing from time to time of the human equation—of the blame for 
bad starts. Horses and jockeys—the latter especially—are at 
least equally responsible ; so much so that there is something more 
than a probability that, were the former better schooled, the latter 
more under control, few complaints against the ‘‘ gate’ would be 
heard. 

If there have been unsatisfactory features—there have 
been—in this year’s racing, there is, at all events, the consolation 
of being able to say that never have racecourses been so numerously 
attended, never has the public shown a greater interest in racing, 
never has there been so much money in circulation in the Turf 
world. Abundance of money for racing purposes there has been 


in all directions. The amount distributed in stakes exceeds half a 
million sterling; sales of bloodstock have been marvellously 
successful, never have such high prices been paid ; and the general 


racing public, in spite of persistent losses, have apparently been 
able to spend money freely in all directions. Of the prominent 
owners, the most successful has been Mr. J. B. Joel, to whose 
credit stands 25,115 sovs., the larger portion of which has been won 
by his home-bred filly, Jest, winner of the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks. Mr. E. Hulton runs him close, for the horses of which 
he is the owner have between them won 24,659 sovs. ; but whereas 
Mr. J. B. Joel has the satisfaction of knowing that he holds 
his place at the head of the winning owners of the year owing to 
victories won by horses of his own breeding, all or nearly all of 
Mr. E. Hulton’s winners have been purchased from other breeders ; 
he is, however, to be congratulated upon the sound judgment 
and unstinted liberality exercised in the buying of yearlings. 
To either good or evil fortune Lord Derby presents an equal face ; 
he breeds as he races, on a large scale, and everyone having the 
best interests of the Turf at heart has been pleased to note that 
for the last few years he has held a prominent place among winning 
owners. This year he was third, with 18,273 sovs. The Tetrarch 
has put his owner, Captain D. McCalmont, into fourth place, 
with a total of 11,503 sovs., just a little more than the amount 
credited to Mr. S. Joel, who was next with 11,338 sovs. 

First on the list of winning owners, Mr. J. B. Joel has the further 
satisfaction of being the most successful breeder of the vear—a 
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well deserved satisfaction it is, for by persistent and unstinted 
outlay he has brought the Childwickbury Stud to such a pitch 
of perfection that it is no exaggeration to say that at the present 
moment it has no equal in the world. Horses there bred have 
in the course of the present season won 25,391 sovs. Some way 
behind, but very close together, Lord Derby and Colonel W. Hall 
Walker fill the second and third places, with respective totals 
of 19,511 sovs. and 17,421 sovs. The best of Lord Derby’s home- 
bred horses have been Light Brigade, Dan Russell, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Young Pegasus and The Tylt; while for Colonel Hall Walker 
Cuthbert, Absolute, Great Sport, Prince Palatine and Night Hawk. 
winner of the St. Leger, have each and all done service. The famous 
Sledmere Stud has done well, Florist, Hapsburg, Glorvina, Craganour, 
Longtown, Mediator and others being among the winners who have 
helped to credit the stud with 13,437 sovs. Mr. E. Kennedy 
of the Straffan Station Stud has done well, with 13,125 sovs. to 
his credit, for the greater portion of which he is indebted to The 
Tetrarch. Lord WHarewood’s credit as a_ breeder, thanks to 
Cantilever (winner of the Jockey Club Stakes) stands at just a 
Jittle over 10,000 sovs. and Stornoway has been mainly responsible 
for the 10,109 sovs,, credited to horses bred by Major F. H. Wise. 
The principal sires of the season will be dealt with, as usual, in 
a separate article. It may, however, be here noted that at the 
head of the successful sires of the season is Desmond, for whom 
his stock have won forty-two races, amounting in value to 
39,973 sovs. It is curious to note that until this year—the year of 
his untimely death—brilliantly successful though he had been as 
a sire, he had never got the winner of a classic race. This vear, 
however, he was the sire of both Craganour (disqualified afte 
winning the Derby) and of Aboyeur, to whom the race was awarded 
Some compensation for the loss of such a sire as Desmond is to 
be found in the fact that Prince Palatine and Tracery—both 
of excellent breeding and proved racehorses—have now taken up 
their duties as stallions. 30th should be successful In regard 
to the number of races won by horses under their charge, the most 
successful of the trainers is R. Wootton, who has sent out the 
winners of sixty-five races; but Mr. George Lambton, too, has 
done exceedingly well, for with one or another of the horses in 
training at Stanley House he has picked up fifty-three races in 
the course of the season. At the head of the list of winning jockeys 
we find Maher, an exceedingly capable and resourceful rider, who 
has been first past the winning post in 115. races. Increasing 
weight has told heavily against F. Wootton, who now retires, 
having won ninety-one races this year, and to his credit it must 
be placed on record that for four consecutive years (1909, 1910 
191t and 1912) he was the champion jockey of the season. Broadly 
speaking—chequered though it is—the retrospect is satisfactory 
for on all sides there is abundant evidence of the prosperity of the 
Turf, and, above all, let cavillers say what they will, thanks 
to the zeal and determination displayed by the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club in the discharge of their onerous and deli- 
cate duties, the general standard of Turf morality has 
been improved TRENTON. 


AN OUTSIDERS’ YEAR. 


ITH few exceptions—notable exceptions there 
are —all classes of the racing community bet, 
more or less; but between the manner in 
which they make their bets there exists a 
broad division, that between the bookmaker- 

the man who lays against a horse, who in other words bets 
that a given horse will not win a race—and the backer, so called 
because he backs his opinion that a horse will win a race. Now, 
it is easy to understand that if a great deal of money—even 
comparatively little money coming from people supposed 
to know all about a horse—is invested on any one horse, the 
odds which a bookmaker is willing to lay against that horse 
shorten until the horse in question becomes “ favourite ’’ for 
the race. If the “ favourite "’ wins, it follows that backers 
in general are pleased, because they have won their money. 
Supposing, on the other hand, that a horse is hardly mentioned 
in the betting—in other words, no one wants to back it ; then 
the bookmaker is—or should be—ready enough to lay a 
long price against it, the supposition on the part of the 
bookmaker and the general public alike being that it will 
not win. If it does win, theoretically speaking the bookmaker 
receives all the money invested by the public on other horses 
and has nothing to pay out ; the victory of a rank outsider is, 
then, the bookmaker’s joy, and, inasmuch as most of the impor- 
tant races of the recently ended season have been won by 
outsiders, bookmakers ought to have had a remarkably prosper- 
ous year. Some of them say they have not had a good season— 
but then, thev rarely do admit that business has been good. 








I remember a few years ago meeting a well known 
bookmaker just after the Lincoln Meeting. It struck 
me that a lot of public money must have been 
lost, and that, therefore, I should find him more 
cheery than usual. Not a bit of it—in fact, he 
complained that he had only won about seven 
thousand on the week, when, as he put it, “ If I'd 
let myself out I ought to have doubled that.” 

Be that as it may, and grumble as some of the 
bookmakers do after even such an outsiders’ year 
as this has been, I am informed, upon what I 
believe to be unimpeachable authority, that one firm 
of commission agents acknowledges a _ winning 
balance of 100,000 sovs. this year—money 
contributed by the losses incurred by their clients. 
Cleverly worked starting-price commissions, no doubt, 
do at times knock the bottom out of a “ book,” 
and turn what would otherwise have been a profit- 
able week or day for the bookmaker into something 
akin to financial disaster. Just now, however, we 
are not dealing with ways and means of betting, or 
schemes for outwitting the bookmaker, but purely 
ind simply with the fact that quite an unusual pro- 
portion of the important races of the year has been 
won by “ outsiders.” As a rule—exceptions there 
have been dealing with the best of the weight 
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ABSOLUTE. 
Winner of the Kempton Park Great Jubilee—33 to 1. 


W. A. Rouch Copyright. 


for-age races we are accustomed to expect fairly 
consistent ‘“‘ form,” especially in regard to what 
are called the classic races of the year—the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby, the Oaks and the St. Leger. Now, leaving 
out the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, both 
won by Mr. J. B. Joel’s lovely filly, Jest, and turning 
to the results of the races for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger, we find that, 
instead of being even fairly consistent, the classic 
form of the year has been—well, we may say non- 
existent. Here is what happened. On the strength 
of his excellence as a two year old, Craganour 

considered to be better than any colt of his age by at 
least 7lb.—was, naturally enough, favourite (3 to 1) 
for the Two Thousand Guineas ; but Louvois, rolb. 
behind him on their two year old form, beat him 
by a head, and Louvois’ starting price was 
25 tor! Why? Because, first of all, there was 
Craganour’s admitted superiority as a two year old, 
his (Craganour’s) trainer’s confidence in the colt’s 
well-being and ability to win, on the one hand ; on 
the other, the fact that Louvois had not acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of his trainer in recent 
gallops. The public were right in backing Craga- 
nour, but the outsider won, and they lost their 
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W. A. Rouch LOUVOIS. Copyright 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas—25 to 1. 


money. They may have been unlucky in losing, for 
many people believed, and still believe, that Craga- 
nour did win the race, but the judge said he did 
not win, and there was an end of the matter. 
Worse was to come on Derby Day. Having been 
beaten—by a head only—in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Craganour regained the confidence of his 
supporters by winning the Newmarket Stakes (a mile 
and a quarter). He throve on his work, pleased his 
trainer, and the public again supporting him, odds 
of 6 to 4 were laid on him to win the Derby. Win 
it he did; that is to say, that at the winning-post 
his head—no more—was in front of that of an 
animal named Aboyeur. [Tor about twenty minutes 
Mr. C. Bower Ismay, the owner of Craganour, was 
in the proud position of being the owner of the 
winner of the Derby; for the same brief space of 
time those who had backed Craganour believed that 
they had won their money ; but out of the blue 
there came a bolt. Craganour was disqualified 
for bumping, boring and jostling, and the race 
awarded to Aboyeur—a 100 to I outsider !—and 
this was the Derby! Then the St. Leger! 
There was no more winning or losing money over 
Craganour, for he had been sold for 30,000 guineas, 
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Winner of the Cambridgeshire—33 to 1. 
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——— and three cheers for the Red, White and Black Labels 


the three unvarying ages at which “ Johnnie Walker” 1s supplied 





= and guaranteed the same quality throughout the world. 
“White Label” is 6 years old “Red Label” is 10 years old. “Black Label” is 12 years old. 


To safeguard these ages, our policy for the future is our policy of the past First and foremcst to 
see that the margin of stocks over sales is always large enough to maintain our umque quality. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltd., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, 
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a condition of the sale being that he should 
run no more 


Craganour being thus disposed of, 
the general opinion was that Louvois— 
he had beaten Craganour by a_ head 
in the Two Thousand Guineas and 
finished a neck and a head behind him 
in the Derby—would win the St. Leger, 
for which the starting price was 9 to 4.. 


Among the runners was a colt, owned and 


bred by Colonel W. Hall Walker, named 
Night Hawk. He had never won a race, 
and only the previous week had _ been 


badly beaten by Roseworthy and Louvois, 
from both of whom he was then receiving 


15lb. To cut a long story short, Night 
Hawk, starting at 50 to 1, won the 
St. Leger very easily by two lengths in 


3min. 3 the fastest time on record, 
neither Roseworthy nor Louvois being even 
‘placed.”” So much for “ outsiders”’ and 
the races. The winner of the 
[wo Thousand Guineas started at 25 to I, 
of the Derby at roo to 1, of the St. Leger 
at 50 to 1r!! 

Now for some of the 


2-5sec. 


classic 


other “‘ outsiders’ ”’ 


W. A. Rouch 


Winner of 


ABOYEUR. 
the Derby 


Copyright 
100 fo I. 





Disaster, from a backer’s 
point of view, was soon at hand. The 
season, I might mention, commenced at 
Kempton Park instead of at Lincoln. At 
Kempton Park the principal race was the 
Queen’s Prize—Columbus, favourite (5 to 1) ; 
winner, Rivoli (100 to 8). Then we went 
on to Lincoln. The Lincoln Handicap, for 
which Uncle Pat (4 to 1) was favourite; but 
the winner was Berrildon (100 to 7)—he got 
the race on an objection from Cuthbert 
(100 to 6). 

There was a good deal of betting on 
the Newbury Cup, with the result that 
at 4 to r Aiglon was favourite ; but, start- 
ing at 20 to 1, Aldegond won the race. For 
the Chester Cup Lorenzo, backed down to 
g to 2, was favourite; but The Guller 
(20 to 1) won. Always what is called a 
good betting race, the Kempton Park Great 
Jubilee Handicap found Bachelor's Hope a 
4 to 1 favourite, but he finished ‘“ unplaced ”’ 
behind the winner, Absolute (33 to 1). 
Subsequently Absolute (3 to 1) was made 
favourite for the Newmarket Handicap, but 
in his turn was “ unplaced,” the race being 
won by Oliver Goldsmith (100 to 8) 


races of the year 


Starting at 100 to 7, Rivoli won the Ascot 
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W. A. Rouch, CATMINT. Copyright. 
Winner of the Goodwood Cup—too to 8. 


Stakes, beating, among others, Fellah and Lady 
Galette, equal favourites at 7 to 1. Maiden 
Erlegh—-the backers’ bogey of the year—was a 


5 to 1 favourite for the Royal Hunt Cup, won 
by Long Set (100 to 7). Mediator backed down 
to 5 to 1 for the Wokingham Stakes, won by 
Braxted (100 to 7). 

Braxted was backed at 5 to 1 for the Stewards’ 
Cup, but the race was won by Lord Allandale 
(25 to 1). In the Goodwood Cup Catmint (100 to 
8) upset the odds—5 to 2—laid om Prince Palatine. 
Another odds on chance—6 to 4 this time—went 
down when Cantilever beat Tracery for the Jockey 
Club Stakes. At 9 to 4 Cantilever was favourite 


for the Duke of York Stakes, won by Florist 
(100 to 7). At 7 to 1 Wagstaff and Night 
Hawk (winner of the St. Leger!) were equal 


favourites for the Cesarewitch, but the price on 
offer against the winner—Fiz Yama—was 50 to 1. 
For the Cambridgeshire, Florist (9 to 1) was 
favourite, but reported to be lame, coughing, and 
a non-runner; Cantilever (33 to 1) won the race 


by a head from Cheerful (also 33 to 1). An outsiders’ 
T. H. B. 


year indeed !! 
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Winner of the St. Leger—so to 1, 
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With the Russian 
(Macmillan 


Pilgrims to Jerusalem, by Stephen Graham. 
O have seen the Holy Land as Stephen Graham saw it 

is a privilege many might desire, but few deserve. 

He saw it as a genuine pilgrim himself, one among 

the seven thousand others from the cold interior 

of Russia; and, in order to do so, he endured no 

little hardship and privation by the way. Tramps are plentiful 
to-day, overdone, in fact ; tramping is almost as fashionable 
a pose as caravanning. But pilgrims are rare. A pilgrim may 





ABRAHAM, 


THE ETERNAL PILGRIM, BURNING 
IN THE HOSTELRY AT DAWN. 

take as little luggage as a tramp, but where the tramp is a mere 
wanderer, listless as the wind, the pilgrim has a definite goal, 
usually difficult of attainment. He has, moreover, faith, 
and the city he seeks lies hid in that vastest and most puzzling 
of all strange lands—the heart. These seven thousand Russian 
peasants, journeying to Jerusalem, months and months on foot, 
journeyed at the same time to the goal of all their lives, the 
New Jerusalem. The account is full of a grand and tender 
pathos; told in few words, with a simplicity almost of Bible 
language, it is moving and beautiful. Those obvious stage 
effects that seduce most writers on the Holy Land are con- 
temptuously ignored ; except for a few vivid touches the author 
himself hardly appears at all; one sees only the crowd of aged 
pilgrims (there are no young among them), confusion in their 
minds but ecstasy in their hearts, scornful of pain, discomfort, 
even of death itself, moving in a body to that Holy City where 
Christ was crucified and buried, and where He rose again. 
That, having seen, they may go home to die. Their pilgrimage 
is over. It is a fortunate thing that the first man to describe 
this unique and remarkable pilgrimage should be one who could 
have written “A Tramp’s Sketches” and ‘“ A Vagabond in 
the Caucasus,” both of them revealing a type of mind and heart 
not too common in the army of writing folk to-day. Only a 
man of simple, understanding heart, yet with the faith and vision 
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WITH THE RUSSIAN PILGRIMS 


TO JERUSALEM. 


of a poet, could do justice to such a theme. 
of which I tell,” he says in his preface, “‘ was unique and splendid 
a thing of a lifetime. The journey of the Russian peasants 
to Jerusalem has never been described before in any language 
not even in Russian. Yet it is the most significant thing in the 
Russian life of to-day. In the story lies a great national epic.”’ 
And on laying down the story at its close the reader feels thes 
latter words are justified. ‘‘ There is, unfortunately 


The adventure 


no litera 


ture of the pilgrimage,’’ he says elsewhere (page 215 ol 
find nothing that is historically of the slightest value. No one 


of any literary ability seems to have ever journeyed with the 
pilgrims and brought a story home. It is strange that an 
immemorial national pilgrimage should have remained unsung. 
It shows how divorced is the interest of thé Russian cultured 
class from that which is essentially Russian. Certainly 
for a great Russian writer there is the outward form and visible 
expression of greatness lying potentially in the pilgrimage. 
There is the possibility of a great national epic that would make 
Europe ring. Of course, it needs a Russian to write it- 
write a national epic only for one’s own nation.”’ 
This, of course, is true. But herein lies the touch of genius 
that lifts this remarkable book above others of its ilk, namely 
that it is written from the point of view of an imsider, as though 
one of the peasants themselves had told it to his family on getting 
home again. No mere observant outsider travelling with the 
band could have done this. The insight, sympathy and intimate 


“one can 





APT 


Tilk 
SHROUD ON 


DIP IN THE STREAM : 


A STICK ON HIS 


DRYING HIS 
BACK. 


understanding of the peasant mind vis @ vis to these realised! 
splendours of his life-long faith and worship are no common gilt 
To give a résumé of this great pilgrimage within the space 
of a brief notice is hardly possible. ‘‘ The pilgrimage is not so 
much to the Holy Land or to Jerusalem as to the sacred stones.”’ 
It is a promise the peasant gives to his God. “ The peasants 
feel that when they have been to Jerusalem the serious occupa 
tions ot their life are all ended. They take their death-shrouds 
to Jordan and, wearing them, bathe in the sacred river. 
They spend a night in the sepulchre of Christ, and receivii 
the Sacred Fire (chemically provided by the mercenary monks 
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extinguish it with caps that they will wear in their coffins. 
They mostly hope to die in the Holy Land, preferably near the 
Dead Sea, where the Last Judgment will take place. If they 
must return to their native village in Russia, it will be to put 
their affairs in order and await death.” The obvious chicanery 
and fraud practised on them everywhere has no effect upon 
them, whether they buy an actual fragment of the Virgin’s 
gown or touch 
a plank that 
Jesus himself 
planed, for 
their passion 

ate belief 
sublimates all 
tawdry hum 

bug into 
beauty, and 
these details 
are to them 
but external 
svmbols of a 
faith in their 
hearts which 
is Inextin 

guishable. 
Some of them 
went to see the 
oak tree under 
which Abra- 
ham enter- 
tained three 
angels un- 
awares. “A 
tre mendous- 
oak,” said 
one of them. 
“To think 
that it has 
lived all these 
thousands of years, and that my 
survive to see it!’’ For guide-books they use their Bibles, 
which they bring out with them. Some of them have 
tramped four thousand miles, taking years to reach the 
seaport where they may embark. From every part of the 
great Empire they come; and it is no artificial movement 
organised by priests or clergy. They come because~ the 
mandate is in their hearts. For months before the journey 
begins they set aside crusts of bread to carry with them, and 
these crusts, yellow, green and mouldy, form the chief sustenance 
of the larger portion on the way. The procession, as it goes 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth, is over a mile in length, and though 
mules are provided by the Russian Palestine Society for those 
who may succumb, the majority prefer to suffer pain and misery, 
moving at the rate of half a mile an hour beneath the blistering 
sun rather than ride—since Christ himself walked and bore a 
burden too. All bring money, some more, some less, and of 
this, what does not go to the greedy monks for the saying of 
prayers goes into the pockets of the shopmen who sell sacred 
articles of every sort and description at exorbitant prices. 
A great sale is done, especially in ready-made letters (since 
the peasants can neither read nor write) written with high- 
sounding phrases and suitable to send to any friend in Russia, 
full, moreover, of “ pious opinions all written with superb 
flourishes of caligraphy in gold-coloured ink.” 

It is more edifying, as well as better worth while, however, 
to dwell upon the charity and spirit of kindliness that animated 
the entire army of seven thousand simple peasants, and to read 
how they shared their food and money and clothing with each 
other, tended each other in sickness, prayed and sang and 
laughed together like a lot of children journeying to fairyland. 
rhere is something inspiring in the record, superstitious though 
the underlying faith may seem to most. “ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem” is a poem, and a poem to read again 
and again with deep enjoyment. 

It is not fair, I feel, to steal fragments from the text, or 
one would like to give the account of the effect of ‘‘ Jerusalem 
attained” upon these pilgrims, their ecstasies in the Holy 
Sepulchre, in the Garden of Gethsemane, at Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, and, above all, on Easter Morning. The scene 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre when the Sacred Fire 
blazes from the wall, and the piigrims light lamps and candles 
they mean to carry back alight to their villages, thousands of 
miles away, is movingly described. The “ Bringing out of the 
Holy Shroud,” and, indeed, the entire Easter Festival will 
live vividly in the reader’s memory as a picture of solemn and 
pathetic beauty. This, however, and the details of the tremen- 
dous journey, of the appalling voyage by sea from Constantinople 


THE VANGUARD OF A THOUSAND 


unworthy eyes should 


PILGRIMS 
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to Jaffa, of the sleeping places, mysterious bed-fellows, as 
well as the enchanting accounts of individual pilgrims, must 
all be read where they belong, in the atmosphere and setting 
of the book and in the author’s own simple, thrilling language. 
The farewell address to the pilgrims by the Archimandrite 
is given in the final chapter. It is a singular and characteristic 
utterance. He gives thanks to God that all have seen the Holy 
Land, “the 
/ wish of every 
orthodox 
Russian 
Christian.” 
Many had 
died on the 
way; he 
holds them 
fortunate 
too. “We 
have been 
in Bethlehem 
where the 
Child was 
born, and 
in Nazareth 
where He 
lived thirty 
years. We 
have washed 
our sinful 
bodies in the 
holy Jordan 
streams 
where He 
was baptised, 
have climbed 
Tabor where 
He was 
t ransfigured, 
and walked 
in Jerusalem where He was crucified, buried, and raised from 
death. The names of the places in which we have prayed 
have made our very hearts tremble. We have followed 
in the footsteps of Jesus Christ from Bethlehem to Golgotha. 
When we go back to Russia we must never forget our 
visions.” And then, with worldly wisdom, he adds, finally : 
‘We have seen much that is evil in the Holy Land. Do not 
let us, therefore, take home tales of evil things seen and heard 
there. Forget that which was not good.” One feels, too, 
from the general tenour and character of the pilgrims, that 
it is only the good they will take home to their remote and 
frozen villages. ‘“‘ For all these different hearts,” as Mr. Graham 
says, “ felt each its own particular joy. Each peasant, though 
in sheepskins, throbbed and glowed in the temple. Not only 
he, but the village for which he stood, and the family for which 
he stood, had reached Jerusalem and the peasant 
entering Jerusalem with his prayers brought all these with 
him. A mighty chorus went up to God of the voices of the 
human heart, a music not heard by theear. It was the voice of a 
great nation in the presence of God.” ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


GOING DOWN TO THE JORDAN. 


, 





NURSERY 


VIGIL. 


Lights through the keyhole streaming, passing along the stair ; 
Whispers and secret rustlings, mystery everywhere. 
Over the fast-locked door of the room where we may not go, 
They have hung a rope of ivy, holly and mistletoe. 


Bed-time is here already; the bells ring far away ; 

The house is all decked and quiet, waiting for Christmas Day ; 

But the night is very long. 
then, 

And people are moving still, though the stable clock struck ten, 


There are footsteps now and 


Was there a big white clock, and a tower, in Bethlehem, 

Where the shepherds went to look, when the angels sang to them ? 
Was it late like this, and dark, as they came from the frosty hill, 
And the sheep ran bleating down, in a line, as they always will ? 


Perhaps the sheep and the collie had heard what the Angel said : 
How a Babe was born in a manger, and laid in a stable bed. 
They knew it was Christ, and followed ; they worshipped. 

I wonder how ! 

The house is all still and sleepy. 

Christmas now. 


It is nearly 
MARY ADAIR MACDONALD. 
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usual kind, one which marks clearly the growing incli- 
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O-DAY is published an architectural book of an un- lite, and it is to their best efforts, as well as to the work of the 
past, that the main body of workers should turn for inspiration 


nation towards the closer contemplation to the work and help. The book referred to is indeed welcome, and should 
of to-day. Our immediate predecessors, searching only | do much to stimulate the interest of the public in the archi- 
among the buildings of the Middle Ages, killed the tecture of to-day. No one in the literary world has done 
fashion for the publication of plates and books of design by prac- more to this end than Mr. Lawrence Weaver. In the preface 
tising architects, which had appeared with regularity from the he justly criticises modern civic and street architecture, and 
end of the seventeenth century. This return of confidence in says, “It is all very gloomy, and it is not clear whence help 
our own time is undoubtedly a right and healthy movement. will come.”” This help will come most surely from the public 


There must always be acknowledged leaders in all walks in when they throw off the cloak of lethargic indifference from 


which architects and archi- 
tecture have suffered for 
so long. 

It is only a question 
of demand and supply ; and 
architects cannot be too 
grateful to him for his work 
in Country LIFE and to 
other writers for their criti- 
cisms and articles which ap- 
pear weekly in the Morning 
Post and occasionally in 
other daily papers. It may 
be that many of us do not 
agree with the matter of all 
these criticisms, but this 
will right itself as appre- 
ciation and _ knowledge 
grow. All that we need 
concern ourselves with is 
the fact that there is a 
growing demand by the 
public for such criticism. 
That the public is capable of 
appreciating the best when 
it is given to them is proved 
without question by the 
position which Mr. Lutyens 
holds. The book shows 
much thought and care, 
and an extraordinary in- 
sight into the qualities which 
mark the work of Mr. 
Lutyens as big and Jast- 
ing. Throughout we find 
Mr. Weaver appreciating to 
a nicety points which are 
not to be distinguished by 
everyone, but, when once 
seen, prove to be the 
essence of the whole con- 
ception. 

The book is no mere 
description of the wonderiul 
series of illustrations it 
contains, many of which cre 
now published for the first 
time ; there is no shrinking 
from straightforward criti- 
cism, the omission of which 
too often mars whole 
hearted appreciation — the 
food of all who devote 

* “ Houses and Gardens by 
E. L. Luiyens.”’ Described 
and criticised by Lawrence 
Weaver. (CountTRY LIFE 
Library. 25s. net.) 
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by Messrs. Whit 


Allom & Co., whose work is as well known and appreciated in the United States as in Europe. » 
15, George Street, 


Allom, and is in a pertect state of 


. ‘HIS beautiful mantel and overchimney has been erected in Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury’s house in Philadelphia, 


On the following page is illustrated a magnificent sixteenth century room, which may be seen at 
Hanover Square. This was carefully removed under the supervision of Sir Charles 
preservation. 
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FOLLY FARM, BERKSHIRE, AS ENLARGED IN 1912. 


their lives to creative work. He writes: “It is because presenting his domestic work as a whole.” And again: “ | 
the influence of Mr. Lutyens is good, strong and _ increas- could not have attempted to publish this book if I had not 
ing, and because his art gives me a_ large personal a deep, but I trust not uncritical, admiration for what Mr 
pleasure, that I have ventured on the difficult task of Lutyens has done and is doing.” 















LOGGIA AND POOL. 
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rhe preiace deals largely with: 
the strong influence exerted on Mr 
Lutyens by the great men of the 
nineteenth century, as follows : 


In this direction the debt which 
the twentieth century owes to the 
nineteenth and to such great archi 
tects as Norman Shaw, Eden Nesfield 
George Devey and Philip Webb can- 
not be exaggerated They relit the 
torch which is being carried on by a 
new generation of men, among whom 
Mr. Lutyens fills a large place heir 
work was essentially that of pioneers 
Chey not only re-established principles 
of traditional domestic design which 
had been drowned in the fervours of 
the Gothic revival, but they set out to 
rediscover the right uses of material 
\s men of their own time, they had 
to adjust the new outlook to an 
infinite variety of pressing problems 
n the planning and equipment of 
LOUSE An ever-increasing standard 
of comfort demanded of them a 
nachinery of living which could an 
Elizabethan or Georgian architect 
revisit us, would leave him dumb 
ind nerveless \ mass of mechan 
ism ha to be built into walls and 





floors without making its ugly presence 


known The house must show fronts 
unsullied by a wealth of contrivance AN EARLY LUTYENS HOUSE IN FRANCE, 
How well such practical difficulties 
have been solved is clear when we remember how ingeniously the but his reverence for tradition, his sense of material and his unflinch- 
necessities of modern comfort are kept from obtruding their ing devotion to his wsthetic ideals have had an influence none the 
presel It is an aspect of house-building which quite escapes less great for being barely suspected. Of these two men Mr 
tl imateur and the doctrinaire a Lutyens was a close student in his earlier years, and his first works 
lhe general state of architecture to-day does not vary greatly clearly show how he was swayed by one or the other. He soon 
the condition of things five and twenty years ago, except acquired the elasticity of design which was so marked in Norman 
it the level of individual work is markedly higher and wstheti Shaw and so notably absent in Philip Webb; but his reverence 
hievement is far more widely spread In 1890 Norman Shaw for Webb was at the root of his rapidly increasing mastery of 
| Philip Webb were old men nearing the close of their artisti materials and their influence on design, an aspect of his art to which 
ireet They still shed, however, a large influence by personal Norman Shaw never gave much attention. . . It has been 
ontact with the present generation It has been said that the said that the red brick fireplace was invented at this date. That 
fusion into one personality of these two artists would have achieved of course, is nonsense. There are numbers of medizval examples 
the perfect architect. Shaw was a master of design, and had the and Philip Webb built them in the Red House for William Morris 
irchitectonic sense in a high degree Webb's vision was not large as long ago as 1859. Webb also reintroduced the use of roofing 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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Fine Georgian Sideboard. 





Designs sent on application. 


SPECIALIST IN DECORATION & FURNITURE. 


THE COALBROOKDALE CO., LTD. | 


4 + BERN ERS a thd lh W. “COAL SROOKOALE, SHROPSHIRE 
Pe < eee De 


For Country Cottages of | [>4, 
all kinds, whether holiday 
homes or small holders’ 
dwellings, the 


“THRIFT” 
RANGE 


is the ideal equipment 
for the kitchen. 























Constant hot water. 


heated 
ovens for bread, 


Pertectly 
pastry, or meat. 
| Ovens and boiler 


heated at the same 
time. 


Alike for cooking and for 
the certain and adequate 
supply of hot water the 
“ Thrift’ Range is the 
last word in efficiency. 

It can be seen in action 
daily in the Coalbrookdale 





Model Kitchen at Berners 
Street, where there are also 
on show the _ famous 
“K.B.” Range for larger 
houses and a unique series 
of grates and mantelpieces. 


WRITE for CATALOGUE 





THE “THRIFT” RANGE. 








No boiler damper to 
operate, nor boiler 


flue to clean. 


| Economy. Lifting fire. 
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TRADITIONAL 


tiles for diversifying wall-building and for other half structural, 
half decorative purposes. Mr. Lutyens, beginning where Philip 
Webb left off, brought a gaiety and freshness to the unusual 
employment of hand-made materials which has had an immense 
influence on modern building. 


And not less important is the reference to his early acquaintance 
with Miss Jekyll : 

Her great gift for gardening served as a stimulus to his apprecia- 
tion, and led him to give the large attention to garden design 
which has developed so notably, from Woodside, Chenies, to 
Hestercombe. >a 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of her 
influence. Architects find in gardens a just sphere for design, 
but they cannot be expected to have a wide knowledge of 


‘ 


FOUNTAIN COURT 


BUILDING : 





KENTISH BRICKWORK. 

horticulture. Miss Jekyll added to this knowledge an intimate 
sense of design, and Mr. Lutyens’ association with her in the joint 
labour of design and planting led not only to splendid results in 
individual gardens, but also to the widening of his outlook on the 
whole question. It was an ideal partnership. It is in the main 
to Miss Jekyll that we owe the rational blending of the formal 
and the natural in garden design which has harmonised the theories 
of two contending and often acrimonious schools. It is enough 
to say that the gardens illustrated in the succeeding chapters 
would never have been created without her help. 


To the reviewer these quotations show so 
the excellent standpoint from which Mr. 
approached his subject that he feels 
their length. 


clearly 
Weaver has 
no compunction in 
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GODDARDs, SURREY. 


Ihe arrangement of the 
book is excellent. It starts 
with a profusely illustrated 
‘introduction’ of forty 
pages, in which Mr. Weaver 
gives a brief survey of the 
whole of the ground covered 
by the subsequent twenty- 
six chapters. These chap- 
ters treat the work chrono- 
logically, and begin with six 
“Typical Early Works: 
1890—1898.” Chapters II. 
to XXI. deal with various 
country houses built up to 
and during 1912, entire 
chapters being devoted in 
some cases to more import- 
ant works. Chapter XXII. 
deals with “‘ Work at the 
Hampstead Garden 
Suburb,” Chapter -XXIII. 
with ‘Town Buildings,” 
Chapter XXIV. with “ De- 
signs for Public Monu- 
ments,” Chapter XXV. 
with “‘ Exhibition Build- 
ings,’ and Chapter XXVI. 
with ‘‘ Designs for Furni- 
ture.” For more direct 
professional interest there 
is an Appendix comprising 
twenty-two pages of detail 
drawings. Apart from this 
and the last three chapters, 
there are sixty-two different 
buildings discussed and 
illustrated by 521 photo- 
graphs and plans. That 
this list only comprises a 
selection of Mr. Lutyens’ 
work during the last 
twenty-five years is suffi- 
cient to show the enormous 
energy and capacity for 
work which he _ possesses. 
It needs no very close ex- 
amination to reveal that he 
has had an unusual share 
of those rare clients who 
place themselves without 
restriction in the hands of 
their architect. It is 
equally unusual to find 
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6ft. 6in. Oak Jacobean Wardrobe of the best workmanship 
and finish; price of complete suit £72 10 O. Small 
Suites, same style, at £15, £18 10, £27 10 &B £42. 
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Arrol- Johnston 
Cars. 
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"THE new 15.9 hp. at £360, 

with Electric Lighting and 
Starting and full equipment ; the 
11.9 hp. at £285, with full equip- 
ment; the 20.9 hp. at £425; and 
the new Electric Coupé that runs 
at the cost of a motor cycle— 


these need but little comment ! 
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THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Sole Mrkers: 
BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. 
And THE HEAPED FIRE CO., Ltd., 
10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 














Soft Water 


in your Home 


(HARDNESS ELIMINATED). 











A few well-known Country Houses 


where ** Permutit’’ is 





installed 








Turville Grange, Turville Heath, 
en‘ey-on- Thames. 

Littlecote, Hungerlord. 

Childerley Hal!, Cambridge. 

Oakmere Hall, Hartlord 

The Hylands, Chelmsford 

Guisnes Court, Toileshunt d°’Arcy. 

Th- Grange, Bishop's Storilord. 

Ponsbourne Park, Hartlord. 









Oregon, Orpington. 

Oak Lodge, Westerham. 

Toddi»gton Grange, Winchcombe 

Cammeringham (G. H. Blow, Esq.), 
Lincoln 

Somerby Hall, Oakham. 

Wightw ck, Wolverhampton 

“ Silverlands,” Chertsey. 

Billesley Hall, Strat ord-on-Avon. 


Templetonburn, by Kilmarnock. 
aiso 


Royal Law Courts 
Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 
Carlton Club. 












(One of six Standard Sizes stocked.) 








WATER SOFTENERS, Ltd., 93, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


or at the Showrooms of 
Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall East. 
Davis, Bennett & Co, Horseferry Road, Westminster. 
John Barker & Co. Ltd., Kensington 
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Hall’s Distemper does more than give beautiful 
walls, it ensures clean walls. It is applied directly 
upon the wall, with which it combines to give a surface, 
hard and cement like, yet soft and velvety in appearance. 


Hall's Distemper decoration is the greatest pro- 
tection the householder can have from unclean and 
infectious walls, because when first applied it is a 
powerful germicide and insect destroyer. Leading 
Sanitarians and Doctors recommend it, and great 
Hospitals and Institutions use, it for this reason. 
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Such artistic home-like effects 
are easily obtained at little cost with 


Distemper ¢ 


Make a change from wallpaper this spring! You will gain 
the refreshing effect of a change toa newly built house, because 
Hall's Distemper decoration makes the small rooms appear lighter 
and larger and every room brighter and more cheerful. And just 
as a simple frame sets off a fine picture, Hall's Distemper 
displays furniture and pictures to greatest advantage. 
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(Trade Mark) 


Compare this with wallpapers, which can, and do, 
absorb damp and accumulate dirt, disease germs and 
even insects. In thousands of rooms to-day there are four 
or five layers of wallpaper covering up the accumulation 
of years. Such rooms smell musty, and can never have 
the clean fresh atmosphere which is characteristic of 
all rooms decorated with Hall's Distemper. 


Hall’s Distemper possesses the further great 
advantage over wallpaper that it neither fades with 
sunlight nor discolours with age. 


CAUTION. — When instructing your decorator, be particular to specify 
HALL’S Distemper, as many inferior imitations are traded upon its unique merits. 


Hall’s Distemper is made in the unequalled range of 70 colours, including beautiful lavender 
greys, sunshine-refleclting creams and yellows, rich warm reds and restful greens, etc. 


“HOW TO DECORATE YOUR HOME.” 


A booklet that will interest and help you. Post Free. [Illustrates in colours, dining rooms, drawing 


rooms, hall and staircase, bedrooms, kitchen and scullery, etc,, with useful hints on decorating, and full information about Hall's Distemper. 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, HULL. 


Liverpool—65, Mount Pleasant. 
orem 











Reading—6, Gun Street. 


London Office—199", Borough High Street, S.E. 
Glasgow—113, Bath Street. 
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the architect, under these circumstances, at 
his best. The exhibition of restraint where 
hone is imposed is a quality which only 
those subjected to it can appreciate pro- 
perly. In not one of these beautiful 
works of Mr. Lutyens is there a sign of 
extravagance or display ; indeed, the entire 
absence of anything approaching it is one 
of the outstanding features of his work. It 
is so easy to show “ money ”’—so difficult 
to use it lavishly without the loss of dignity. 
The chapter on Heathcote, Ilkley, is one of 
the most interesting, both from the point of 
view of the work discussed and the insight 
shown by the writer. It is one of Mr. 
Lutyens’ best known houses, due no doubt 
to the pronounced individuality, not only 
of the plan, but of the treatment throughout. 
The freedom with which he plays with 
detail, which has become by long tradition 
almost stereotyped, and the new life he 
puts into it are refreshing in the extreme, 
yet it is all done with a directness that 
conceals its own cleverness. Mr. Lutyens 
was one of the first to break away from 
the fashion of painting everything white 
a practice which, while safe, was 
surely somewhat in the nature of a con- 
fession of weakness. The greatest compli- 
ment to a scheme of colour decoration, as 
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PART OF ONE OF THE TWENTY-TWO 
SHEETS OF DETAIL DRAWINGS. 
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in all forms 
of design, 
is that it 
should 
be unno- 
ticed. An 
exclama- 
tion from 
the be- 
holder on 
his first 
sight of 
a work at 
some pre- 
dominant 
colour oT 
feature 
usually 
signifies a 
discord 
somewhere, 
which will 
inevitably 
grow in 
volume. 
Equally, 
surely, will 
content 
and __plea- 
sure in- 
crease in 
a work 
which gives 
a t the 
outset no 
imme diate 
sensation 
of surprise, 
even 
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HOWTIL CASTLE. 


though it be the surprise of pleasure. What fills 
one with amazement—no lesser word can be used —in 
turning over the pages of this book is the actual personal 
handling of every detail throughout, when considering the 
quantity that isshown. Heathcote is inno way peculiar in this ; 
it is the same in every building illustrated. Repetition is 
conspicuous by its absence, and one realises that no matter 
how great Mr. Lutyens’ capacity for work, the hours of the day 
and night would be all too short were they not employed by a 
brain of astounding fitness and activity. As Mr. Weaver says: 


It is perhaps only the expert in this most difficult architectural 
language who can appreciate the hard thinking and _ infinite 
patience that have gone into the detail of the garden front. 
Heathcote shows the blending of feeling with scholarship without 
which Palladianism becomes merely an _ historical husk. The 
effect is not merely the result of learning nor of an accepted style. 
A man may know ten languages and yet be unable to express 
an idea in one of them. Architectural museums have just such 
capitals as are here, and the mouldings, good as they are, have 
been done before. What is needed, and what Heathcote gives, 
is the just gift of selection and the courage to use the fit, the 
power to stay the hand and to eliminate the inessential. 


And, again, in the same chapter, when mentioning Little 
Thakeham as an instance of the versatility shown by Mr. 
Lutyens : 

It is, indeed, one of Mr. Lutyens’ happiest gifts that he can 
mingle Gothic and classical motives with such skill that they seem 
to be rightly married. In the result there is unity instead of the 
jarring discord which is apt to come of such boldness in the hands 
of lesser men. 


Entirely different is the chapter on the Garden at Hester- 
combe. The plan given shows by means of arrows the positions 
from which the various photographs were taken, and this is suc- 
cessful in adding interest to both. It is a matter of regret that 
this garden, probably the finest example of Mr. Lutyens’ work in 
this direction, should surround a house which one gathers from 
the text is architecturally unworthy of such a setting, owing 
to unsympathetic handling during the mid-Victorian Era. 
There are several examples given of old buildings which have 
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PIANO AT MARSHCOURT. 


been added to and converted into modern dwellings. In these 
chapters the love of the antiquary shows itself, and Mr. Weaver 
treats us to delightful historical surveys of the original buildings. 
His views on the “restoration ’’ question are sound, and it is 
hoped will be widely digested. ‘“‘ Not the least successful part 
of Mr. Lutyens’ achievement,” he says, 


has been in the skilful repair and enlargement of old buildings 
It is a field in which the modern architect is most open to hostile 
The blight of ‘“ restoration ’’ which 
robbed the majority of historical buildings of their character during 
the nineteenth century has now received its just condemnation 
Ancient houses did not suffer such savage assaults as churches, 
because their restoration was not approached in the half theological 
spirit which condemned all Renaissance work as savouring of 
corruption and calling for instant destruction. Nevertheless, 
the failure to appreciate either the niceties of early design and 
craftsmanship or the «esthetic value of materials, when added to a 
lack of historical sense, wrought hideous havoc alike in mansion 
and cottage Reverence for ancient buildings as essential evidences 
of national development in art and manners was almost unknown 


criticism, and deservedly so 
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until Ruskin, William Morris and others established it as a working 
theory. Up to the nineteenth century succeeding generations 
had altered freely in accordance with their changing standards 
of taste, but always on the lines of a continuous and developing 
tradition. We may regret that a house of Wren’s time should 
have been remodelled in Adam’s, but at least its new guise was 
authentic and good in its own right. Our quarrel with the restorers 
is that in most cases they replaced authentic work by mean and 
lifeless copies, in what they conceived to be more reputable, because 
earlier, styles. That these clumsy forgers made our national 
monuments ugly was an error in taste; that in the process they 
destroyed the evidences of national art was a crime. 


Is not this fashion for reproduction, rather than designing, 
in the carrying out of additions and alterations to old buildings 
due to the inability to see as yet at all clearly any definite 
trend in the architecture of to-day ? Looking back at the work 
prior to the nineteenth century, it all appears to have been 
very much more ordered and defined than is now the case. 
It is impossible for us to detach ourselves from the work of 
our own time and to see it in its proper perspective, and in 
consequence we are perhaps called upon for more personal 
confidence in ourselves than was asked of our predecessors. 
Added to this, we have now at our elbow innumerable books 
illustrated by photographs and measured drawings of practically 
everything of note that has been done in the past, which, 
though undoubtedly intended to aid design, have resulted very 
largely in killing it. The books are too often used, not as 


A TYPICAL CORNER FIREPLACE. 


intended, for inspiration, but to provide examples to copy. 
As Mr. Weaver suggests, the craze for the “ antique’ has led 
to much that is wrong and harmful, but one cannot but admit 
that with the growth of love for old things the standard in 
all matters of colour and technique has leapt forward during 
the last few years and made the path of the architect easier 
in many directions. 

Nevertheless, what Mr. Weaver says of the other side of 
the question is unfortunately true : 


The “‘ faking ”’ (an unpleasant but inevitable word) of buildings 
has become of late as fashionable and lucrative a business as the 
‘faking’’ of furniture. The craze for the “ antique,’’ to be 
distinguished clearly from a love of old work, has led to old buildings 
being treated on the analogy of the Chippendale chair which is 
acclaimed as old because it is built up from one original leg. Both 
by the use of scraps of old materials, beams, bricks, tiles, ironwork 
and the like, laboriously collected from a score of demolished 
buildings, and by the sophistication of new stuff by onslaught 
with axes and hammers, the large fabric built round a little old 
cottage is made to masquerade as an original building which has 
undergone no more than necessary repairs. When, furthermore, 
such a new-old building is built strictly on a historical plan, it is 
no more than a foolish forgery, which tickles only too readily the 
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fancy of those whose love of the old is a romantic fad unsupported 
by knowledge. This state of things tends to make even the love 
of antiquity vulgar, for it is ‘‘ false restoration ’’ in its most delusive 
and most insincere form. 

When beginning to read the book for the purposes of 
this review, the writer made notes of certain points in 
design, planning, etc., thinking to comment upon them. There 
came, however, an early recognition of the fact that not only 
was this impossible in the space allotted to him, but was beyond 
the field of the reviewer, whose duty lies rather in the con- 
sideration and criticism of the method in which the author 
has dealt with his subject. Nor is it easy to select any one or 
more works which he admires beyond others. To mention 
Homewood, Grey Walls and Heathcote is only to recollect 
others and portions of more of which he is equally desirous 
of expressing his keen appreciation. Perhaps the first tinge of 
disappointment he felt was in the work at Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, and, again, in 8, Little College Street, West- 
minster; but this quickly disappeared with the wonderful 
design for the head-quarters of the Theosophical Society 
Tavistock Square. The perfect balance, repose and austerity of 
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the conception 
remind one 
forcibly of the 
Horse Guards, 
Whitehall, and in 
the opinion of the 
reviewer we have 


here a_ building 
which will rank 
with the best of 


the past and show 
Mr. Lutyens at 
his greatest 
height. In con- 
clusion, we ma\ 
borrow once more 
from the author 


When writing of 
ite style.” 

It is difficult to 
write  faithfuliy, 








TAVISTOCK 


MODEL 


SQUARE, 





OF MONUMENT TO 
KDWARD VIL. 


KING 


for the usual phrases of archi 
tectural criticisms are not very 
helpful One generalisation, how 
ever, may be made. The buildings 
now illustrated clearly present 
one outstanding quality—they 
are instinct with = sfy/e, not in 
the usual meaning of the 
word that nails work to an 
historical period, but as Pate 
used it—‘‘for there is styl, 
there ; one temper has shaped 
the whole: and evervthing that 
has style, that has been done as 
no other man or age could have 
done it has its true 
value and interest.” For all 
his faithfulness to tradition 
Mr. Lutyens impresses on his 


work a personal quality that is 
unmistakable and that eludes 
the copyist \ certain strange 
ness,”’ says the same. criti 
something of the blossoming 
of the aloe, is indeed an el 


ment in all true works of art; 
that they shall excite or surprise 
indispensable But that 
they shall pleasure and 
exert a charm over us is indis 
pensable too; and this strange 
must be 
lovely strangeness.’’ It is pre 
cisely because Mr. Lutyens uses 
his power of artistic surprise 
with reticence that it never be- 
comes antic As soon as he has 
enlivened his composition with 
a gracious touch of strangeness, 
he retires into a gravity which 
retains our interest because it is 
unconscious, and never verges, as 
grave designing is apt to do, on 


us IS 


vive 


ness sweet also a 


dulness 


There you have an admir 
able summing up of his art; 
and the reviewer, as one of 
Mr. Lutyens’ sincerest admirers, 
offers Mr. Lawrence Weaver his 
congratulations on the successful 
achievement of a very delicate 
and difficult duty. 

The book might so easily 


have degenerated into mere 
empty praise, and so _ have 
lost the strong character it 
has--that of helping — those 
who have not the same 
knowledge of the subject to 
grasp the best that is in it. 
It is right, too, that it 
contains nothing of a bio- 
graphical nature-—the work 
represented needs no added 
interest, and is the _ best 


indication of the nature of the 


man ! 
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UPTON HOUSE, ™ Nos OF TO-DAY Ry DESIGNED BY 
CAMBRIDGE, SS YA MR. A. WINTER ROSE. 


PTON HOUSE, though a town house by position, is 

a country house in character, and therefore justly 

finds its place in these pages. In many ways it 

shows the influence to-day of late eighteenth century 

design, and this has extended even to the plan. 

The hall has no side lighting, and is lit wholly from the top, 
but none the less efficiently for that. The garden front is 
occupied by a suite of three sitting-rooms and the servants’ 
hall. The three rooms are divided by two pairs of double 
sliding doors, and when they are all open, as shown in one of 
our illustrations, an attractive vista is afforded. The detail 
of the white painted panelling is quiet and refined, and suggests 
that the ghost of Sir John Soane has walked that way. The 
dining-room faces north-east, and has a door to the loggia. The 
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Copyright ON GARDEN FRONT. 
latter is also reached from the entrance side ot the house by an 
archway, now illustrated, and this is a practical provision. 
Cambridge is not insensible to the pleasure of garden parties, 
and this garden entrance has an eye to them. The loggia 
within is a very suitable place for a hostess to receive her guests, 
who thus need not be inconvenienced by crowding through 
the house on the way to the garden. Moreover, the little sunk 
garden to which this door gives access is a friendly and attractive 
little spot, which gives at once a happy impression. Our 
illustration shows its square pool set in squared (happily not 
the fashionable “ crazy " (paving with the pillared and pantiled 
loggia as a background. A little wall fountain tinkles pleasantly 
on the south-west side of the pool. This architectural treatment 


of a small space which would ordinarily be given up to a wilderness ARCHWAY 
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GARDEN. 


TO LOGGIA AND SUNK 
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ot shrubs is a very good feature 
of the design, and forms an appro- 
priate link between the house itself 
and the open treatment of the 
rest of the garden. A path, six 
feet in width, leads from it be- 
tween herbaceous borders ten feet 
wide to a rond-point with a 
segmental seat of masonry and a 
sundial. The croquet lawn is_ bor- 
dered at its southern end by a 
pergola, and our picture of this is 
taken through the doorway of a 
little tea loggia at its south-west 
corner. Behind the pergola are 
rose beds and more hospitality for 
herbaceous things. 

The house is built, as local 
tradition dictates, in yellow stock 
brick. The neighbourhood does not 
yield a good red clay, and, indeed, 
is ill supplied with wall materials, 
for the whitish brick which afflicts 
the suburbs of Cambridge is to be 
avoided. The roof is covered with 
old brown tiles which tone admir- 
ably with the walls. The design in 
the exterior shows a happy com- 
bination of natural use of the 
materials as they come with a 
delicate scholarship in such details 
as the entrance door frame and the garden door on the garden 
front. The entrance door itself is interesting by reason otf its 
being plated with sheets of cast lead. This has not only a 
delightful colour and texture, but is a practical thought, for 
it will need nothing spent on it for upkeep while the house 
lasts. It also brings a touch of idealism to the design, for 
a metal-covered architecture has been the theme of poets from 
Homer to Edgar Allan Poe. 

For all the deference which architecture is bound to pay 
to restricting needs, especially in the domain of house 
building, it need not lack the qualities of idealistic as opposed 
to realistic art. When Robert Louis Stevenson said of the pen 
the needle and the brush that they all have their grossnesses, 
their ineffable impotences, their hours of insubordination, he 
might well have included some symbol of the architect’s trade. 
“ It is the work and it is a great part of the delight of any artist 
to contend with these unruly tools, and now by brute energy, 
now by witty expedient, to drive and coax them to effect his 
will. . . . He has one main and necessary resource. 
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LOGGIA AND SUNK GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE 

He must omit what is tedious or irrelevant, and suppress what 
is tedious and necessary.’’ The architect, providing as he does 
for the plain needs of life as well as for its engaging moments, 
has less opportunity than another artist to suppress the necessary, 


however tedious it may be. There mav be elements in a building. 





THE PERGOLA. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF 
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whether features of its plan or imevitable 
factors in the construction demanded by its 
purpose, which refuse to be suppressed. In 
domestic work, however, these are less 
refractory than in buildings of a public 
sort, and, given adequate resources of skill 
and money, ugly realisms need not appear. 
As R. L. S. points out, it is “ such facts 
as. subserve a variety of purposes that 
the artist will perforce and eagerly 
retain at once an ornament in its place 
and a pillar in the main design. The 
idealist, his eye singly fixed upon the 
greater outlines, loves rather to fill up the 


interval with detail of the conventional 
order, briefly touched, soberly  sup- 
pressed. Translated into terms of 


present-day tendencies, this is a justifica- 
tion of the growing reliance on sheer design 
as seen in the handling of mass and 
proportions and of the shedding of orna 
ment, save of conventional sorts that please 
the eye without holding it. The Gothic 
revivalists, with their confusion of esthetic 
and spiritual motives, claimed a monopoly 
of idealism, and few were found to con- 
tradict them. When, however, we approach 
classical art in its finer phases with a sole 
desire to savour its ideals, we find that 
they qualify it as well for the spirit as for 
the flesh. There is no need, therefore, for romantic persons 
to take fright at the growing severity of house design. 
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THROUGH THREE  SITTING-ROOMS. 


vVopyriat 


Any romance which is worthy the name is seen against a back- 
ground ot ideals, and they are as surely to be found in the best 
work of a classical sort as in buildings which protest thei 
emotions more volubly. ia. We 


A GUIDE TO ITALIAN 
In the National Gallery, by Mrs. C. R 
A GREAT National Gallery such as we possess loses more than half its value 
To children 
especially a visit may be even a weariness to the flesh, for sheer lack of under- 


PAINTING 
Peers. (Lee Warner.) 
without a guide to the wealth of beauty which its walls afford 


standing of the subjects 

of the arts, and Mrs. C. R 
out to explain to young people the Early Italian schools as they are represented 
at the National Gallery 


pleasant humour 


Writing for children is one of the most searching 
Peers embarked on a difficult venture when she set 


The opening words of her preface put us at once in a 
rhe author “ dreamed of a museum, and in one of the cases 
was a little feather, and on its card was written ‘ Feather from Angel’s wing 
Picked up on the floor of Heaven." Now the feather was beautiful and white 
and small, but, torn from its celestial surroundings, might as well have belonged 
to a goose as an angel. In heaven the angel lost it; on earth it was tabulated, 
given a label, and put safely in a glass case: its material conditions were perfect, 
but—it was no longer in heaven.” Which thing is an allegory to explain the 
difference between pictures as they were when they adorned dark Italian churches 
and palaces, and their present state in swept and garnished galleries. Obviously 
a writer who dreams such engaging dreams is the proper person to lead young 
people to rejoice in the Italian primitives. Her purpose is not with fine points 
of attribution and the technical mysteries which employ the pen of the art 
critic, but with broader human interests 


the young student of the days in which 


She explains the pictures by telling 
‘he painters lived, and of the delicate 
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HOUSE: ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE EAST. “Co” 


legends which they believed and loved and painted. Each of the ten chapters 


deals with a separate school, and the pictures described in detail have wisely 
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been chosen 
from among 
that 
are less 
known, 
rather than 
from the 


those 








great mas- 
terpieces 
which have 








been repro- 
duced and 
written 
about a hun- 
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UPTON HOUSE: GARDEN PLAN. 


A special 
word of 
praise must be giver to the illustrations, which are worthy of the publisher 
of the famous Medici prints. 
in monochrome. 


There are eight plates in colour and twenty-two 
That such a wealth can be provided in a five-shilling book 
is one of the minor mysteries of publishing for which we may be grateful 
without understanding. 
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Decorative ltronwork from the XI. to the XVill. Century, } 
Charles ffoulkes. (Methuen.) 


SMITH 


MR. FFOULKES is already known for his writings on the craft of the armourer, 
and the volume under review gathers up his researches in the cognate work of 
the blacksmith. It is handsomely produced, and contains many illustrations of 
hinges, locks, well-covers, cressets, coffers and, indeed, everything which th« 
smith can make. The very width of Mr. ffoulkes’ survey somewhat militates 
against the value of the book, because the field is bigger than anyone could cover 
satisfactorily. The museums of Europe have been ransacked for examples of 
elaborate objets d'art, some of which it must be confessed, are not very appro- 
priate to the material. There are many finely wrought objects in the nature 
of jewellery which (as Mr. ffoulkes points out) were unnecessarily fine and 
intricate for iron and steel, and would have been far better in a precious metal 
In such things the ordinary smith was simply competing with the goldsmith, 
and was submitting to the possible ravages of rust a wealth of rich detail which 


belongs more properly to a metal that will not oxidise 


THE COMPLETE BUILDER 


Architectural and Building Construction Plates, Part |.,by Walter R 
Jaggard. (Cambridge University Press.) 


ALL good architectural design must fail if it is not interpreted by sound construc- 
tior. Indeed, in all the simpler forms cf building, design is inevitably the 
outcome ot the nature of materials and the forms of construction to which they 
lend themselves economically. No small part of the ugliness in modern building 
is due to the effort to take short cuts to cheapness by using materials in the wrong 
way and by disregarding their right and traditional employments. This portfolio 
of plates, giving details of brickwork, fireplaces, floors, roofs, doors and the like, 
will be useful not only to students, but also in the estate offices of those land- 
owners who build their own cottages and farm steadings. Mr. Jaggard has long 
experience in teaching his subject to large classes of building students, and the 
thirty plates of structural details which he has prepared are models of clearness 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. 


Old Italian Lace, by Elisa Ricci 


HIS large two-volumed book upon the laces of Italy 
is a surprise. Can the subject bear it, we ask our 
selves, as we turn over what is certainly the finest 
picture-book of lace ever published, where the 
illustrations alone, numbering over eight hundred, 

are invaluable to the designer and amateur, drawn as they are 
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RUFF WITH 
Portrait of Louis XITI., 1612, Uffizi, Florence 


RETICELLO. 


from Italian collections and the treasures of Italian churches. 
The portraits which are given to illustrate the wearing of the 
fabric are mostly in photogravure, though some are coloured, 
and are chosen almost entirely from Continental galleries 
and not hitherto reproduced in English works on the subject. 
We cannot always follow the authoress in her identification 
of the varieties of lace on the costumes of the sitters, for though, 
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in Rubens’ Anne of Austria in Madrid and the laces in the 
Fontana portrait. the lace is painted in detail, in the figure, 
Vol. [., No. 108, the ascription of varieties of work seems pure 
guesswork. In choosing her illustrations, the limitation to 
examples in Italy has weakened the book as a complete record 
of Italian lace ; for example, many pieces of laces in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are far superior in interest of design to 





LARGE COLLAR OF PUNTO IN 
From the portrait of an unknown woman by Pourbus 


ARTA. 


the specimens here illustrated ; and it is difficult to see whi 
such torn and fragmentary pieces as Nos. 177 and 179, Vol. I] 
should have found a place on the page at all. 

The letterpress is disappointing and often uncritical and 
confused. When all allowance is made for the difficulty ot 
an Italian writing in English, the confusion lies deeper than 
the mere language. What is there to learn from a_ passage 
where Venice is personified, and treated as a vain and piqued 
human being ?: ‘“‘ We may say that Venice invented the art 
of bobbin-lace, but becoming vain of her prowess in the regions 
of needle-lace, she threw aside the despised bobbins. These 
fell into the hands of her rival Genoa, who trampled on all 
obstacles standing in the way to success and finally emerged 
triumphant.”” It is not in this way that the history of an art 
is written. In keeping with this attitude is a strange looseness 
in dealing with dates. For example, in the interesting question 
as to the date of the origin of lace in Italy, she writes that 
documents and paintings “ began to murmur about the new 
art about the middle of the fifteenth century ” (Vol. L., page 2 
Yet a few lines lower down on the very same page we get th 
startling statement that “ never do we come across one singl 
mention of any material which could reasonably be supposed 
to be lace until the end of the fifteenth century.”” Contradictions 
other than in dating are not unusual. The Italian f/i of the 
authoress leads her at one point to attribute all reficello to 
Venice and Venetian workers during the second half of the 
sixteenth and the first few years of the seventeenth centuries 
An impossible contention, and to support it she imagines the 
Venetian women “ working with frenzy,”’ which is highly 
improbable. But not many pages later she states that ref:cello 
was diffused all over Italy during the sixteenth century 
Even such a diffusion would not account for the mass of still 
surviving geometrical lace ; and the evidence of pattern books 
alone points to the spread of the art in England and France 
The evidence of condition in reficello trimming of household 
linen, such as table-cloths and sheets, again points to a later 
date than that given by the authoress ; and there is no doubt 
that geometrical laces continued to be made in Italy until 
the nineteenth century for the trimming of household linen 
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long after lace for personal wear had changed in style. A 
certain Francesca Bulgarini, who was living in Siena as late as 
1862, was famous for her reticello work. 

The nomenclature of lace has a certain confusion, owing 
to the absurdity of many of the commercial names, but the 
authoress adds to the difficulty by restricting the term Venetian 
point (Vol. I., page 268) te what is popularly known as Coralline 
point, a type which is never found in portraits until the last years 
of the seventeenth and early years of the eighteenth centuries, 
but which she attributes to the sixteenth century, thus making 
it contemporaneous with the geometrical period. 

In many cases the authoress is not very sound, and in her 
explanation of her fine plates an obviously conventional flower 
between two archaic figures (Vol. I., No. 29) is described as 
a ciborium surrounded by angels. The S-shaped scroll appear- 
ing in twe designs in bobbin lace is interpreted as “ the well- 





JUAN PANTOJA DE LA CRUZ (1551-1610). 
Lace similar lo the designs of Isabetta Catanea Paracole 


known Buddhist symbol, the swastika.’”’ ‘It is likely,” she 
adds, “ that the image itself originated in the idea of a serpent 
biting his own tail, representing eternity in a perfect circle ; 
very likely, too, the symbol was used by priests and augurs ! ”’ 
Fig. 62, a border of a table-cloth, where the lace is described 
as embroidered with figures of “ the deadly sins,” is surely a 
mistake, for the only and often-repeated motif is that of Adam 
and Eve standing beside the serpent-entwined tree. Again, 
the light geometrical lace on Duchess Claude of Lorraine’s 
collars (circa 1555) is described as of heavy Venetian point. 
The excellent illustration of a detail of a collar of punto in aria 
from the portrait of Carlo Emmanuele, Duke of Savoy, by 
G. Garzoni, is described as of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
whereas the painter saw the light first in 1600. Again, the 
designs for punto in aria described as “ laid upon a wide meshed 
net not unlike the groundwork of punto fagliato or reticello”’ 


Portrait of a child, Vienna Gallery. 
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(Vol. I., Fig. 244) obviously represent not a net, but an illustra- 
tion of how patterns may be enlarged or reduced. 

Lace “tells’’ and songs are always a part of this industry, and 
the lace-makers of Burano still sing a song in dialect, of which 
the translation is: ‘‘ From Tesera in Gospero I come hither in 
a boat in order to have some lace made. It will be put on a 
cushion, which is like a sort of sieve full of apples. When you 
have finished it—the lace—send it me by vour little girl and 
I will give her a piece of cheese, an apple, a pear, a knot of 
garlic, a nut and a chestnut for her to take to school.” It 
is not perhaps necessary to understand this modest recompense 
is the actual price of a piece of lace. 

rhere is to English readers new material in the very full 
account of Genoese lace, where the authoress, quoting Soprani, 
tells us that Marco Antonio Botto, patrician of Genoa, painter 
and sculptor (1572—1648), bought from one G. Stefano Borro 
a remodel in wax,“ directions how 
to make the finest little chains, 
flowers of extraordinary delicacy, 
collars of incomparable plaited work 
and laces,” which would date 
approximately the beginnings of 
the pillow-lace industry in Genoa 
about 1590, when the versatile Borro 
flourished. 

Besides the famous laces of 
Continental reputation of Venice, 
Milan and Genoa, the Italians, with 
their strongly developed taste for 
linen and needlework, have been 
noted for their peasant laces. About 
fiftv years ago lovers of lace would 
travel to remote country places 
and, putting up at the small inns, 
bargain for the lace-trimmed sheets 
they had slept in. But this is now 
a thing of the past, and it is only 
the very old peasants who can re- 
member in every house the three 


treasured pieces of linen taken 
from the chest only on the day 
of weeping round a corpse—‘ the 


sheet and pillow-case used when 
the body lay in state, and the 
little cloth which covered the 
table.” 

The authoress is at her best 
when she breaks new ground in 
her very interesting account of the 
laces of Southern Italy, which are 
unfamiliar even in Italy itself, and 
are almost unknown to the outside 
world. Peasant arts are always 
attractive from their maivelé and 
their local characteristics, and in 
the case of these laces it is possible 
to trace ill-shaped moti/s which now 
represent the influence of North 
Italian designs. South Italy seems 
to have had its own pattern book, 
published in Naples, 1613—‘* The 
Flowers of Embroidery,”’ compiled 
from works already published. From 
these designs it is easy to follow the 
degradation of the forms in the 
Pescolane laces from the method of 
working, where the lace-maker seeks 
no guidance from a pattern on the 
pillow, but draws, as it were, her 
fabric with her bobbins from a piece 
of lace before her. The mountains of 
Abruzzo have three centres of lace-making, all differing in 
their patterns and technique, Aquila, Pescocostanza and 
Gessopalena. There is a charming account of the lace-makers 
of Pescocostanza, a hard-working race, and “ it is a pleasant 
sight to see them starting forth to hew wood at sunrise ; they 
carry enormous bundles on their heads, walking upright and 
firmly, with skirts tucked up and their feet protected by a 
coarse kind of sandal consisting only of a flexible sole sewn to 
the stocking. In the same way they fetch water from the 
fountain, carrying jars containing many gallons, and moving 
with admirable grace and freedom. But when once the hard 
work of the day is over they seize their pillows, and the hands 
which wielded a heavy axe at sunrise and helped to carry stone 
or mix mortar for the building of houses are able to produce 
beautifully designed white lace, the pride, comfort and delight 
of these industrious creatures.”’ 
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* EVIDENTLY FRIGHTENED 


‘* The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,” by 


From 


The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, by A. A 
Dugmore. (Heinemann.) 

R. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, to whom we are all so 
much indebted for his lifelike pictures from the wild, 
makes, with feeling almost amounting to pathos, in 
his introduction a complaint that the value of animal 
photographs has never yet been thoroughly realised. 

If they could only realise what they represent, museums or private 
individuals would take steps to form collections of pictures of some 


Radclyffe 


HERD OF STARTLED 


From “ The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,”’ by 
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of the vanishing animals and of others which, although abundant 
at the present moment, are in danger of being wiped out by the 
march of civilisation. Photographs such as those in the 
before us possess great and peculiar merits of their own as natural 
history They wild life in its true environment 
and inits conditions. Photographs, too, can be stored and preserved 
without a fraction of the trouble the 
and other mammals carefully treasured at museums 
the work is left to men who are urged forward only by thei 


be Ok 


records show 
skin 
But 
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necessary in case ol 
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LANDING HURRIEDLY. 
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ALARMED BY THE SCENT 


From ‘** The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,”’ by 


enthusiasm, and who are compelled to work without hope of 
adequate reward. ‘‘ Not only,’ says Mr. Dugmore, “is no help 
forthcoming from institutions or individuals, but, with perhaps 
one exception (the American Museum of Natural History), they are 
not even interested enough in the subject to take advantage of 
what is being done by securing durable prints for the purpose of 
filing away for the use of future generations.”’ 
for writing so strongly 


He has good reason 
In 1909, when he made the famous collec- 
tion of photographs of East African mammals, not only had he 
to depend on borrowed funds for the necessary capital, but, on 
account of the great expense entailed, was forced to take absurd 
risks in order to get satisfactory pictures at close quarters of some 
of the most dangerous animals in the world. The museums through- 
out the world ought to take advantage of this hint \ time is 
assuredly approaching when photographs such as those of Mr: 
Dugmore will be no longer obtainable in any form rhis is true 
of Newfoundland, and still more so of British East Africa, where 
1 close settlement of the population is steadily driving the animals 
away. No doubt, reserves may be formed and other means adopted 
for preserving the wild fauna as long as possible, but experience 
shows that where the agriculturist comes the lion and his mates 
of the wild soon cease to roar and hunt hey cannot abide the 
close proximity of man It is very sad that such a complaint 
should be forced from Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore in the introduction 
to this beautiful and charming book Never before have caribou 
been so patiently followed and hunted for their pictures alone 
lo the skill of the photographer Mr. Dugmore adds an incom- 
parable knowledge of wild life, and he has the very great distinction 
of being almost the only worker in the field who is at once an adept 
in the use of the camera and possessor of that artist’s eve Each 
of the pictures shown in the book is more than a merely animal 
photograph It is a picture such as well might be the despair of 


OF MAN, 


Radclyffe Dugmore (by permission of Mr. W, Heinemann 


THEY MADE OFF. 


those who use the brush and pencil. There is very little need for 
us to discourse at length on the contents of the volume, because 
we had the very great honour of being permitted to reproduce 
practically the whole of the most important chapter called ‘‘ The 
Mating of the Caribou.’’ This mating derives valuc from several 
Very few people indeed have had the courage and patience 
and perseverance to watch this chapter in the life of the caribou. 
Hunters and others have told stories of the manner in which 
the stags fight for possession ef the does, but extremely few of 
these even were authenticated till Mr. Dugmore took his camera 
into the field. The rutting comes into evidence 
easily enough because of the bellowing of the noisy and impatient 
males 

But the further progress of courtship was long merged in 
obscurity, probably because the animals have a consciousness 
that during it they are more apt than at other times to fall victims 
to their enemies. The material which Mr. Dugmore obtained is 
in a sense, contradictory, or at least will be accepted as contradictory 
by those who imagine that the habits of animals are cast-iron in 
character. Mr. Dugmore had been told that the caribou at this 
season are extremely tame, but instead, “‘ I had the utmost difficulty 
in getting even within fair camera range of any,’’ and, generally 
speaking, he found all stags, does and fawns remarkably wild and 
ready to bolt into cover at the slightest suspicion. Perhaps one 
of the most curious observations he made was that of two stags 
advancing towards one another, each with a harem. They did 
not fight, but when a few feet from each other stopped, and then, 
‘ strange as it may sound, they passed on in the direction in which 
they had been going and each took possession of the other one’s 
herd of does.’’ This is only one of the many remarkable occurrences 
transcribed from Nature in as delightful and charming an outdoor 
book as we have had the privilege of seeing. 


sources 


season 
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From “The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore (by permission of Mr. W. Heinemann). 
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THE UNIVERSITY RUGBY MATCH. 


Oxford and Cambridge Rugby match is to be played 
at Queen’s Club next Tuesday, and will begin at 2.15 
instead of the usual 2.30. This, it is to be hoped, will 

mean that even on that foggiest of grounds the onlookers 

will see something more than phantom figures flitting 

through the mist during the last ten minutes. For those who have 

no seats and are going bravely to wedge themselves in the crowd, 

will mean the very earliest of lunches if they propose to see more 

than the ‘“‘’oofs of the ‘orses.”” Granted anything like reasonable 

weather, there should be a very big crowd, for last year, when the 

weather was quite unreasonably wet and horrible, one had to stand 

on tip-toe throughout, and the interest in the match seems to 
increase every year. 

\ little earlier in the term one might have said that this year's 
match was to be ‘he match of all the series with two of the most 
brilliant teams that ever played, but enthusiasm has been slightly 
damped by Oxford’s run of misfortunes in the last few weeks, 
during which they lost six matches out of seven. True, they only 
lost to the strong Leicester team through the missing of infantile 
place kicks, corresponding to the shortest of short putts, and against 
Monkstown they put practically a reserve team into the field ; 
but still, these continued defeats are rather depressing. Cambridge 
meanwhile have been almost continually victorious, and are bound 
to be the favourites on Tuesday. After beginning the season 
none too well, and losing early to the Harlequins, they have lately 
beaten both Blackheath and Newport, and generally have carried 
all before them. 


Theirs is a “ team of ail the talents,’’ since, if 


all are fit and well, they will have no fewer than seven Internationals, 


CUMBERLEGE 


THROWS IN. 


five of them behind the scrummage. They possess, moreover, 
that which is very useful, as well as supremely fascinating to the 
general public—a pair of very fast wing three-quarters, Will and 
Lowe, each of whom has probably staunch admirers willing to 
assert that he is the ‘* fastest man who ever put on a boot.” Last 
year Will was perhaps the particular favourite, but this year 
he has been overshadowed by Lowe, who has been almost 





invariably brilliant, and gained a_ positively superhuman try 


against Newport. pone oe have at least one fine centre in 
de Villiers, the South African, and a pair of halves, Cumberlege 
the captain, and Lewis, the Freshman from Wales, who should be 
very effective now that they at last understand each other’s idio- 
syncrasies. Moreover, the forwards, though hard things have occa 
sionally been said of them regarding the line out, have done very 
well on the whole. 

It would be very rash, however, to anticipate as inevitable 


a victory for Cambridge. In the first place, University matches 





AYRYO Xe 


BAIN SIGNALS OXFORD TO FOLLOW UP. 


are curious things, and do not always turn out as 
expected. There was a certain year in which the 
great V. H. Cartwright was captain of Oxford, when 
Cambridge came to Queen’s’ with a_ wholly” un- 
tarnished escutcheon, and were sent away with it 
blotted. Again, it is 


Oxford side must be in reality a better one than 


pretty clear that this year’s 


Knott 
Cambridge eyes, and 


their recent achievements would seem to show. 
is always an alarming person to 
the rather cosmopolitan three-quarter line—one Welsh- 
man, two Scotsmen and an Australian—have shown signs 
of being very dangerous. The forwards are not very big 

heavy ; 
is Donald, another Scotsman, and Cartwright’s pack were 


but Bain, the captain, is a fine player, and so 


not notable for being gigantic. 
Moreover, in their very last trial match against the London 


Scottish, a team whose ranks bristle with International forwards 


they acquitted themselves particularly well. That last victory 
should give Oxford a good conceit of themselves once more, and 
may make the task of Cambridge perceptibly harder than it 
Altogether, it should be a fine, 


thrilling match on Tuesday for those who can see it. 


appeared a fortnight ago. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


A NEW SUGGESTION FOR THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 
T is rather a curious thing that just when a good many 
people are favouring a preliminary scoring test for our 
amateur championship, by way of relieving the extreme 
congestion of the tournament, the biggest scoring compe- 
tition in the world, the open championship, is _ itself 
giving grievous trouble to its management, by reason of the 
congestion occasioned by the enormous numbers of the entries. 
The trouble is not only for the competitors themselves, who 
are compelled to stay for certainly the best part of a week at 
the arena of the contest, but the authorities in charge of the 
various championship greens begin to find the tax rather too 
severe. Probably the championship costs them something, 
though the financial point does not seem to be the crux of 
the difficulty, which is that the champions and would-be 
champions occupy the greens for so many days together, to 
the virtual exclusion of the members of the club, and that the 
prolonged play and trampling of so great a multitude are very 
severe on the turf. These appear to be the principal reasons 
why, as it is commonly understood, the managing authorities 
of the open championship are shortly going to consider the 
whole case with care, in order to see whether they can find 
any way out of the “ present discontent.” 

Sir George Riddell has written me a letter suggesting a 
mode which certainly seems as if it might help in modifying, 
at all events, the existing trouble. I would at least commend 
its suggestion respectfully to the attention of the management. 
They may have better ideas of their own, of course, and if so, 
all well and good. At all events, this will do no harm. Sir 
George’s idea, in short, is that the congestion could at all events 
be much relieved, and the wearing of the greens be greatly 
modified, if two courses instead of one could be brought into 
use for qualifying purposes in each year. It so happens that 
at most of the places where the championship is played there 
is, beside the championship green itself, another of first-class 
quality close beside it, and where there is not an absolutely 
first-class one as a near neighbour, there is one of a good second- 
class character. Thus, at St. Andrews, besides the old course, 
there is also the new. At Muirfield there are North Berwick, 
Grullane and Luffness. At Prestwick we have Troon adjoining. 


At Hoylake there is a choice between three courses, such as. 


Wallasey and Leasowe, which lie on the same shore of the 
Mersey, and the rather more distant Formby. At Sandwich 
there is Deal adjoining, so that in the year when the champion 
ship was at St. George’s, the Deal course might be brought 
in for use to spare it, and, vice versa, in the year that Deal has 
the championship, St. George’s might be used as the relief 
course. Or there is also another very fine course close beside 
in Prince’s. 

That, then, is the idea, that whereas there are these other 
courses, rather obviously suggesting themselves as virtually 
designed for relief purposes when the actual championship 
green is overcrowded, it is a pity not to use them. An exten- 
sion of this suggestion would be that the championship rounds 
themselves might in part be played on these relief courses, 
so to call them, thus eliminating the qualifying rounds altogether. 
I hardly know whether that would be thought a right solution. 
So much depends on the quality of the greens, but if, in any 
cases (which it would be invidious to name), the quality of the 
relief green is not quite up to the championship standard 
well, the quality is usually capable of improvement, and perhaps 
the idea of having the championship played on the green would 
lead to the spending of the money, which is the chief condition 
of effecting much improvement. But another suggestion, 
and the first and, perhaps, that which will most commend itself, 
is that the relief greens shall be used for some of the qualifying 
rounds only and the actual championships be played in the 
recognised championship courses as heretofore. In this case 
also the condition should be laid down that half the field should 
play their qualifying rounds on the relief course on the one day 
and the other half should play on the relief course on the other, 
for otherwise, if you have half the field doing all the qualifying 
work on the relief green and the other half all its similar work 
on the real championship course, the latter half, when it came 
to the final play for the championship proper, would be at an 
undue advantage over the other, because they would have had 
two days’ practice on the championship course, while the rest 
were playing on the relief. 

The actual best way of making use of the relief courses, 
if the idea were looked upon with favour, would no doubt need 
more thinking out. Various possibilities, each with its pros 
and its cons, suggest themselves. But the idea is, to say the 
least of it, ingenious and worth some serious attention in the very 


“tight place” in which both championships begin to find 
themselves. It is a proposition which might be taken into the 
consideration of those responsible for the amateur championship, 
no less than the open, though it has to be admitted that there 
is one championship course, the latest admitted to that 
honour, and perhaps the very best—-Westward Ho !—where 
the convenient relief green is not very manifest. 

The alternative proposition of dividing the open champion- 
ship sectionally, on the model of the play for the News of the 
World Tournament, is sure not to give satisfaction. There 
is too great a preponderance of talent in the Southern section. 
In the Southern section, despite its large numbers, it is far more 
difficult to qualify than in any other. That is the rock on which 
this scheme, considered in the light of perfect equity, splits, 
and it is the rock which would surely cause the failure of the 
suggestion that the qualifying for the open championship should 
be conducted on like lines. H. G. 

COURSE-MAKING UNSEEN. 

T is rather alarming to be asked to embark on the task 
I that I have just completed, namely, the laying-out of 
a course five thousand miles away without any chance of 
seeing the land. Some will, no doubt, say that it is 
evidence of mental decay to make such a request and of 
unwarrantable conceit to accept the commission. However, 
it has been done, with the aid of plasticine and contour maps. 
The latter are alarming at first sight to the novice ; the curves 
and waves, which look like a physician’s temperature chart, 
or the presence of barometric depressions, merely signify, as 
a matter of fact, a difference of a few feet, and are hardly worth 
taking into consideration in a sporting putting green. At least, 
I presume there are players who would think so, although 
personally I am all in favour of the flat surface. But when, on 
closer investigation, a rise of sixty feet is indicated in a distance 
of as many yards, it is obvious there must be some slight modifica- 
tion of the gradient, unless the members and caddies in each 
game are to be roped together for the ascent and provided with 

ice axes as additions to their club bags. 

When the map appeared, a vast quantity of plasticine 
was obtained. The stock of the local toyshop was cleared out, 
and then quotations were obtained from wholesale merchants. 
Much work was done and many were pressed into the service, 
and so much plasticine was used that as many men were required 
to move the model as if it had been a grand piano. The bearers 
were breathless after moving it only a few yards, and it appeared 
likely that the drawing-room would be perpetually and entirely 
occupied by its presence. Plasticine was ultimately abandoned, 
and the gardener was made to leave his usual occupation and 
dig clay and make a model out of this material. He was very 
proud of it; but enormous ravines and cracks appeared in 
unexpected places, so deep and dangerous that none but the 
bravest would have ever attempted to have played several of 
the holes. Then a magnificent idea presented itself to one of 
the constructors—a lady with a keen intellect. Why not stuff 
the thing? So stuffing was obtained of various substances 
which at first would escape from their confinement and appear 
in blotches and patches on the surface. However, after further 
endeavours a combination of materials was devised, light, 
pliable and controllable, which has never made any attempt 
to move from its proper quarters. 

The planning of the course then began in real earnest, 
and beautiful short holes revealed themselves in unexpected 
places. The site for the club-house had been already selected. 
Fortunately it was to be built facing a long and wide stretch 
of moderately undulating plasticine. So a plain-sailing hole 
of some 450yds. according to the scale, was decided upon for 
the first. A big carry from the tee and a long brassie shot to 
reach the green, with bunkers on either side, provided a good 
second hole running uphill for most of the way. A dog-leg drive 
and pitch, with a short hole to follow, led up to a long three- 
shotter, followed by a good two-shot hole, and then one needing 
a long iron for the second. Thus had we reached the desired 
tee for the short eighth, apparently designed by Nature and 
plasticine expressly for a short hole. Hopes ran high until 
the twelfth tee. Nature here was not so kindly disposed, as 
she had placed a deep ravine, easily filled up in a few minutes, 
as far as the model was concerned, by means of toy-like spades. 
But investigation revealed the fact that the slight levelling up 
meant shifting some thousands of cubic yards of earth at a 
considerable price per cubic yard, and this brought us down 
from the clouds and plasticine to solid facts and earth. Some 
modification had to follow, and thereafter the inclination to 
dig with the spade was curbed and most of the implements given 
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away. One was reserved to remove a bank for the fourteenth 
tee, and a little more digging was required for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth greens. The bunkers were scooped out some- 
what dangerously near the stuffing, but the covering held out 
and all was well, except the finger-nails of the designer, which 
had also been stuffed with plastic material. 

The neighbourhood now began to take an interest in the 
proceedings, and when the new model could be moved with 
comparative ease by four strong men to the luggage carrier 
of a powerful car, the village kept a keen eye on its movements. 
It was a daily topic of conversation, and people were eager to 
know whether it had come back intact from the carpenter, 
after the case for its safe transport had been constructed, or 
whether the eleventh hole, placed on a narrow promontory, 
had broken away altogether from the rest of the course. At 
last it was done, and the fairways depicted in a proper shade, 
and the bunkers, although a trifle too orange in colour, showed 
up well. A local artist, who added the accomplishment of 
painting to that of paper-hanging and general decoration, was 
called in to give a professional touch, and the box was just 
going to be screwed down when an alteration was insisted on 
by an onlooker. I had to admit that in one crowded corner 
there was certainly need for a shed for the local ambulance 
waggon, but a putting green was moved in five minutes to a 
different site by means of a secret process known only to 
plasticine workers, and all fear of battle was taken away. A 
nine-hole ladies’ course has also been added, but as there were 
only 100 acres in all, and the eighteen-hole course, according 
to the cook’s tape measure, is well over 6,000yds., this 
additional attraction may be left out. I wonder if I shall 
ever see it ? H. S. Coir. 


GOLFING LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. 
\ NUMBER of distinguished lawn tennis players, who are also golfers, some 
more and some less, met in competition a few days ago. Mr. Doherty is, of 
course, a very good 


golfer indeed, although 


not yet quite so 
alarming as he was 
at lawn tennis. He 
ought certainly — on 


paper—to have won 
the scratch prize, 
but that is not quite 
the same thing as 
winning it; he took 
eighty - six strokes 
to get round that 
most fascinating and 
difficult 
St. George’s Hill, and 
was beaten by a 
single stroke by Mr 
Ambrose Mr 
Beamish, who 


course ot 


plays 
left - handed, has in 
his picture a_ very 
excellent swing, but 
on this occasion he 
accomplished nothing 
ot great moment; 
neither did Mr. Dixon 
nor Mr Gore nor 
other cele- 
brities. It 


various 
would 
have been interesting 
to observe whether 
there was any one 
notable feature in the 
golfing styles of the 
players. Asa rule the 
lawn tennis player 
suffers from too much 
right-hand, and it is 
noticeable that Mr. 
Doherty, although he 
certainly has it under 
admirable control, is a 
pronouncedly righ t- 
hand player in many 
of his shots. The ordi- 





nary golfer, who plays 





"<g" eae AS 

: ra a game of lawn tennis 
about once a year and 
MR. H. L. DOHERTY. then tries to play golf 
on the next day, is 
apt to find his right arm so stiff as to cause him not only much agony, but the 


most dreadful disasters with his iron shots. 


VARDON, RAY AND MR. ‘CHICK’ EVANS. 
It is very interesting to me to read, on their recent return to this country, 
the reiterated opinion of Vardon and Ray that Mr. Evans was the best 
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player they met in America. It interested me because, having seen the best 
players on the other side in their two championships, I ventured, humbly and quite 
independently, to express something of the same opinion. But T must confess 
I did so with a proviso, contained in the important words, “ 
Irom the tee to the green I think Mr. Evans makes fewer bad shots than any 
amateur now, playing, whether here or in America ; 
different story to tell 
Mr. Evans must have 
putted very well when 
he had a better score 


Up to the green.’ 


but on the green there is a 


over the Ravesloe 
course, near Chicago, 
than did either Ray 
or Vardon, and he 
putted like one 
inspired in the qualify- 
ing round for the 
Amateur Champion- 
ship at Garden City, 
when he had _ six 
threes in the last nine 
holes But he cannot 
be called a good 
putter; no one who 
was a really good 
putter could have 
putted as weakly as 
he did in two consecu- 
tive thirty - six - hole 
matches in. the 
Amateur = ¢ hampion- 
ship against Mr: 
Travis and Mr. Ander- 
son respectively 
Against Mr. Travis, 
his superior long game 
and the palpable 
tiring of the “old 
man,” as Mr. Travis 
is called, pulled him 
through ; against Mr 
Anderson, who _ has 
plenty of length and 
strength, he beat him- 
self on the green. 
Moreover, though it is 
think 
and talk too much 
about style in putting, 


very easy to 


Mr. Evans’ method is 
obviously not a very 
sound or confident 
one. Like many other 
unsound putting styles 

in other words, like 
those of nearly all of 
us—it does well enough 
when things are going MR. A. E, 
well, but is apt to go to 





BEAMISI, 


pieces when the pinch comes. He is sometimes said to be a poor match 


player, but I fancy that it is his putting style rather than himsell 

which cannot stand the strain. If he can acquire a sounder way ol 

putting, a desperately difficult thing to do tor one who is not a natural 
putter, he will be the finest amateur golfer anywhere, 
VULGAR FRACTIONS, 

The extremely conservative can never quite repress a shudder of distast 


when they observe vulgar fractions obtruding themselves into the domain of goll 
I never can make up my mind whether they are justified, but I know that I shar 
their sensations, at any rate in a modified degree rhis week we have read of a 
match between Oxhey and the Moles, which was won by the former by thre« 

quarters of a point. The introduction of fractions does not seem to have seriously 
affected the result of the match, because if the byes had been disregarded Oxhey 
Whether 


goli”’ 1 do not know 


would have won by the more dignified and solid margin of one point 
fractions are or are not that mysterious thing called “ 
but I believe them in team matches to be a nuisance, The man who has won 
the long match is apt to think a miserable quarter beneath his notice, And 
the loser cannot really believe that it offers him any real chance of redeeming 
his character. Both parties would rather be left in peace, If fractions are to 
be counted, I think the old bloodthirsty, unrelenting system of reckoning by 
holes was better. Fractions have been known to make their appearance in 
occasion ob a 


When the 


score play, on the fortunately rare scoring = competition 


played by foursomes under handicap handicaps of the two 


partners have to be added together and the result divided by two, 
a half frequently makes its appearance It is not, as in match play, 
reckoned as one, but remains in fractional form. This is no doubt logical 


‘ un-golfy ” 
The most 2 forgivable form of the fraction is the half-stroke, 


and just, but the list of scores presents a most appearance 
t which is 
exceedingly useful when there is a bye of a single hole to be played, and 
some handicap must be adjusted before the parties can agree on a_ bet 
rhe principle is simple and convenient. If A gives B a half-stroke and 
both parties do the hole in four, B wins it; but if A does a four and Ba 
five, then the half-stroke is of no avail, That, at least, is my version of it, 
but I have on occasions played a game still more recondite which has now passed 


from my memory. B. D. 











HE publication of a new volume by Mr. ]. G. Millais 
is an event to which all naturalists and sportsmen 
look forward, some with pleasure in anticipation 
of possessing it, others with regret that they cannot 
afford to add it to their libraries. The second volume 

of British Diving Ducks (Longmans and Co.) fully maintains 
the high standard set by the first rhere is no group of birds, 
with the exception possibly of geese, in the pursuit of which 
there are to be found so great a variety of circumstances. Most 
of them are birds of a very remarkable intelligence, and their 
haunts are of such a kind that the pursuit of them is usually 
attended with difficulty and discomfort and even danger 
this is more especially the case with the species described 
here, which are usually found at sea in wintry weather. Duck 
shooting, therefore, is a sport which calls out the highest qualities 
of caution and patience in the wiid-fowler, and it is one which 
will take him into many wild places, where there is more of 
Nature and romance, if less of ease, than in the stubble-tields 


or well planted coverts. Small wonder, then, that many 
good sportsmen care little for the highest of pheasants 


and the fastest driven partridges, but devote themselves 
to the wilder water-fowl, though there is always the chance 
of a light or even of an empty bag. Not least among the attrac 
tions of these birds is the great variety of means which must be 
employed in approaching them, and in a delightful chapter 
Mr. Millais discourses on the various methods of shooting ducks 
Many people will, we believe, agree in thinking that the finest 
of these is shooting ducks at flight, and indeed it is one of the 
finest forms of sport we know. Who that has ever experienced 
those two short hours of dawn and 
sunset twilight can recall without 
a thrill the excitement of the 
whistling wings of the approaching 
ducks, the heavy thud that follows 
the well aimed shot, or the dis 
appointment of those many days 
when all the birds passed out of 
range? The “record” bag of 123 
birds mentioned by Mr. Millais has 
been far exceeded during the last 
few weeks by a well known sports- 
man, who at one morning’s flight in 
Lincolnshire accounted for 240 
ducks. When it is further said 
that two-thirds of these were teal, 
it may be imagined that. the 
shooting was of no mean order. 
The commonest as well as_ the 
easiest method of shooting ducks is 
to walk them up in the marshes in 
autumn; but even this method is 
not so well understood nor so 
intelligently carried out as it ought 
to be, and some valuable counsel, 
which may be followed by the 
partridge shooter as well as by the 
duck hunter, is given to the reader. 
“The gunner who walks a marsh 
with intelligence will kill twice the 
number of ducks that a man does 
who constantly stops, calls to his 
dog, or insists on being accom- 
panied by a party of keepers and 
friends. It may be taken as a 
truism in marsh or bog-shooting, 
that the smaller the number of 
persons the larger the bag. Duck 
or teal that can fly are fully alive 
to what is going on around them 
once the first man is seen or heard, 
and if we could look ahead in all 
those little pools and rushes, we 
should notice that all live duck are 
standing with stiffened necks, or 
crouching ready to spring 
the first shot has been 
even on a very large marsh. 
There are few marshes that can 
stand more than two guns walking 
in line. Each shooter should 
possess a first-class dog that is 
well under control, and quick to 
bring in fallen game, or held by 
a keeper and ‘dropped’ to find 


once 
fired, 
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yame as the shooter passes on. The great importance « 
not stopping to talk and reload can always be notice: 
by any shooter of good observation, for immediately 4 


gunner ceases to advance, ducks begin to fise at al! 
distances, simply because, already alarmed by the shot 
they do not know what is happening, and fear to be surprised 
or perhaps surrounded. Even partridges will rise freely jj 
you stop to reload. Wherefore there is something more frighten 
ing to birds in the man who halts than he who keeps steadil 
on.’ In spite of the grammar the advice is admirable. Mos 
of the true sea-ducks, however, of which this volume treat: 
are unapproachable by the ordinary methods owing to thei 
maritime habits. <A light sea-going sailing boat, trustwortlh 
boatmen, a steady hand and a stomach proof against sea 
sickness are among the requirements necessary to compas 
their downfall. Of the species described here the most familia 
and the commonest in British waters is the eider duck, and i 
is satisfactory to learn that this “‘ happy, joyous, affectionat: 
bird *’ more than holds its own in our islands in spite of eide1 
down quilts and in spite of the unnatural taste that some peop) 
have for its evilly tasting eggs. As an instance of the extra 
ordinary tameness of this bird it may be recorded that the 
writer of this notice once lifted a hen eider from her nest in 
order to look at the eggs, and when she was released she shuffled 
back again on to the nest without a moment’s hesitation 
Many writers have asserted that eiders and other sea-duck- 
hold on to the seaweed at the bottom of the ocean rather thai 
allow themselves to come to the surface and be shot. Mr 
Millais disbelieves,' rightly as we think, in this statement, and 
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he relates a curious instance of the 
drowning of an eider, which came 
within his own experience. <A 
wounded bird disappeared in a tangle 
of weeds under water, and after a 
short search Mr. Millais, leaning 
over the side of his boat, saw its 
white back gleaming beside a small 
rock, the head and neck being 
concealed by weed. After waiting 
for a quarter of an hour he lifted 
it out of the water and found it 
quite dead. The assumption that 
“it allowed itself to be drowned” 
seems to us less probable than that 
its head and neck were caught in the 
weeds and so it was drowned. Mr. 
Archibald) Thorburn’s illustrations 
are as good as anything he has ever 
done ; it appears that reproduction 
in colour is still done better in Ger- 
many than in this country. The 
pictures by Mr. Millais, if somewhat 
impressionist, are most artistic ; 
but it is almost impossible to 
combine a good idea of birds in 
motion with accuracy of drawing. 
The plates showing the changes 
of plumage would have been of 
vreater value if the birds had 
been reproduced on a_ rather 
larger scale. Generally speaking, 
the book is as complete and as 
well done as a book can be. It is, 
therefore, the more annoying to 
find a number of small omissions 
and mistakes; to take one only, 
Mr. Millais records only two speci- 
mens of white eiders, forgetting 
the bird exhibited a few years 
ago by Mr. Walter Rothschild. 
A rather more careful revision and 
correction would have removed 
these small blemishes. One gets 
the impression that the book was 
finished in a hurry. Possibly—and 
we find ourselves in sympathy 
with him—Mr. Millais was in a 
hurry to get away to the larger game 
in East Africa, where we hope that 
he is now gathering material for 
another “Breath from the Veldt.” 
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ZOOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO THE BLUE AND WHITE 
NILES. 

WELL-EQUIPPED zoological expedition has just left this 
country for the Soudan, with the definite object of 
procuring specimens of some of the larger animals and 
birds, etc., which are not represented in the Natural 
History Museum. Mr. Abel Chapman, who has _ under- 
taken this mission, is accompanied by Captain Hubert 

Lynes, K.N., and Mr. Willoughby P. Lowe, two of the best field 
naturalists in this country. On reaching Suakim the party, after 
exploring some of the ranges near the coast, will proceed to 
KXhartum and thence ascend the Blue Nile, visiting, if possible, 
the mountains to the south-west of Famaka. Keturning in 
January to Khartum, they intend gradually to ascend the White 
Nile to Rejaf, in the Equatorial Province, camping here and there 
as they go for a week or so with the special object of obtaining 
certain species of rare grass-warblers and weaver-finches known 
to occur there. Mr. Chapman and his friends have, we understand, 
been granted a special permit which will enable them to bring home 
specimens of the Derby eland, white rhinoceros, ostrich and othe: 
desideraia, should they be fortunate enough to meet with them. 

THE IRISH HARE IN THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 

Six living examples of the Irish hare (Lepus hibernicus) have 
recently been forwarded by Major Barrett-Hamilton from County 
Waterford to the Shetland Islands, and have been turned down 
on Mr. W. J. Gordon's estate in the island of Yell. We are glad to 
learn that the animals arrived apparently none the worse for their 
long journey of five days, and, when liberated, scampered off in 
high glee Their new home among the hills of Mid-Yell seems 
admirably adapted to their wants, and it is hoped that they will 
increase and multiply there. It will be interesting to see, should 
this experiment succeed, what effect the higher latitude of the 
Shetlands will have on their pelage, and whether a white winter 


coat will in time be assumed. ‘The Irish hare difters trom the Seotch 
hare (Lepus timidus scoticus) in the more russet colour of its tut 
and in the partial or complete absence of the white winter coat, 
There is no species of hare indigenous in the Shetland Islands 
but the brown hare (Lepus curopoeus occidentalis) has been 
introduced in the more cultivated parts of the mainland round 
Lerwick. oO G. 


ALLEGED PRESENCE OF HORNY ASPERITIES ON THE 
FINGERS OF THE MIDWIFE TOAD. 

Professor Bateson, in his ‘‘ Problems of Genetics,’’ alludes to 
Dr. Kammerer’s observations on Alytro obstetricans, which, il 
confirmed, would afford incontrovertible evidence of the inheritanc« 
ot acquired characters. This curious Batrachian, as is well known, 
pairs on land, and lays a comparatively small number of larg 
eggs, strung together like the beads of a rosary, which the mak 
fastens round its hind limbs and nurses on land until the embryos 
have reached the tadpole stage, when they are released in the wate 
and undergo the rest of their development in the usual way 
Alytro being a very shy creature and thoroughly nocturnal, it is 
not at all easy to witness its pairing and oviposition ; but having 
been successful, | have given an account of the operations, with 
illustrations, in the Bulletin of the Belgian Academy, 1912, con 
firming, in all essentials, the observations made by de I’Isle forty 
years ago. I may add here that the egg-strings are entwined round 
the legs of the male at or just above the heels (tibio-tarsal articula- 
tion), but do not in any way stick to them, less still to the back, and 
that if the creature is disturbed it may throw them off without the 
least difficulty. The breeding season lasts from April, or even 
end of March, to end of August or beginning of September, being 
at its height in May and June. The female lays two or three 
times in the course of the season, and the male may take charge 
of two or even three loads of eggs. Dr. Kammerer claims to have 








contrived Alytro to alter its mode of propagation, captive specimens 
kept at an abnormally high temperature having laid in the 


water, allowing the eggs to take care of themselves. The offspring 
from these eggs have been reared for several generations, 
and part of them are stated never to brood their eggs—a 


reversal to the mode of breeding in ordinary tailless Batrachians. 
In connection with this change of habits the male has been described 
and figured with nuptial blackish excrescences on the inner finger, 
such as we know in our frogs. Having, however, had occasion 
to handle a pair of Alytro just before oviposition, I feel pretty 
sure, from the position of the hands of the male, that if such excres- 
cences were to appear they would occur on the second finger as 
well as on the first, a conclusion which raises doubts in my mind 
is to the correctness of Dr. Kammerer’s observation. The normal 
\lytro is not known ever to bear these temporary asperities, the 
reason being apparently that the passing is of very short duration, 
not because it takes place out of water, for the tree-frogs of the genera 
’hvllomedusa and Agalychnis, the nest-builders recently mentioned 
in COUNTRY Lirk, are provided with them 

| am pleased to see that Professor Bateson calls on Dr. Kam- 
merer for the production of such modified male specimens which could 


casily be preserved lo my mind,” he says, ‘* this is the critical 
observation If it can be substantiated it would go far towards 


proving Kammerer’s cas¢ And when individuals possess- 
ing them (the digital excrescences) can be produced for inspection 
it will, I think, be time to examine the evidence for the inheritance 
of acquired characters more seriously I wrote to Dr. Kammerer 
in July, tg10, asking him for the loan of such a specimen, and on 
visiting the Biologische Versuchsanstalt, in September of the same 
year, 1 made the same request, but hitherto none has been produced. 
In matters of this kind much generally depends on _inter- 
pretations made at the time of observation here, however, 
is an example 
which could 
readily be 
attested by pre 
served material 
I notice, with 
some surprise, 
that in a late! 
publication on 
the same sub 
ject no reference 
to the develop 
ment of these 
structures 1s 
made.”’ G.A.B 


A RARE AND 
INTERESTING 
BIRD. 


AMONG the 
most beautiful 
and attractive 
birds living in 
the Zoological 
Gardens must 
be reckoned that 
rare and curious 
bird known as 
the kagu of New 
Caledonia. In 
size the kagu 
about equals a 
domestic fowl, 
and its colour 
is delicate grey 





AT REST. The head is 
large for the size of the body, and it carries a long and abundant 
crest, which can be erected at will. In a wild state the bird 


is said to pair for life, and to frequent low-lying, marshy 
scrub, feeding upon insects, worms, centipedes and any creature 


small enough for it to swallow It lives well in captivity, feeding 
on shredded meat and worms, and becomes extremely tame and 
familiar In the Zoological Gardens one has lived in the Western 


Aviary for the past seven years and has proved a very great attrac- 
tion to visitors. It will come when called, and follow one about, 
displaying its wonderful crest, and throwing out the feathers of 
its breast For years the Zoological Society has been on the look 
out for other examples, but these seem extremely difficult to obtain, 
for the bird is very seldom imported to Europe, and is said to be 
getting very scarce inits own country. However, other examples 
have now been obtained, thanks to the generosity of the Marquess 
of Tavistock, who has most kindly presented them to the society. 
Unfortunately it is impossible at present to say whether the birds 
now in the Gardens are males and females, for the sexes are 
extremely alike. At present no one knows to which sex the old 
inhabitant of the aviary belongs, although, from its proud and 
haughty behaviour, it is often thought to be a male. The new birds 
are more timid and retiring, but that may be merely that they 
have not had time to get used to their new surroundings. 

The introduction of one of the new kagus to an old bird 
was interesting. When they first saw one another through a wire 
partition both birds commenced to display. They assumed an 
erect attitude, threw up their crests and puffed out their breast 
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lCathers; but as they did not seem to wish to fight, thy 
door between them was opened and they were allowed ty 


run together. They at once commenced to strut round 
and round one another in the attitude depicted in thy 
accompanying photograph. Whether this was a display of 





DISPLAY OF THE KAGU. 


luve-making or whether it was a case of each of two males tryin 
to bluff the other, those present were unable to determine. | 
any case, the two had to be separated later in the day, as the origin: 
occupant of the compartment commenced to chase the newcome 
and threatened to treat it roughly. In Sydney, Mr. Finckh, 

jeweller, has several kagus in his garden, where the present writ 
had the pleasure of being introduced to them some few years agi 
rhey were delightfully tame, running up to anybody who approache¢ 
and delighting to be noticed. On more than one occasion a pai 
had nested in this garden, forming a hollow in the ground and linin 
it with a few small sticks and leaves. A single egg was laid, an 
the male performed the greater part of the duty of incubatio 


INTRODUCTION OF TWO KAGUS. 


which lasted for five weeks. The young bird, unfortunately, dic 
three davs after hatching. The kagu will sometimes play abo 
like a kitten, dancing and expanding its wings, which c 
then be seen to be beautifully banded with white, black a1 
chestnut. : D. SETH-SMITH. 
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WERE THOUGHT-OUT AND DESIGNED BY SOME OF THE MOST EXPERT 
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DEVISING AN IDEAL ELECTRIC WIRE FOR 
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SAFE, DURABLE, NEAT, WATERTIGHT, 


Full particulars and descriptive pamphlet from your nearest Electrical Contractor 
or from SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., WOOLWICH, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE LADIES’ 
© great is the 
Ladies’ 


it can well afford once a year to 


SHOW 
strength of the 
KXennel Association that 
run a show restricted to its mem- 
bers Last week's effort, with 
well over a thousand entries, takes first 
rank in the series, and, should it be sur- 
passed next year, the Royal Horticultural 
Hall will not be large enough for the 
every inch of 


purpose, considering that 


pace was occupied this time. Competi 


lion not being open to all, no open 


classes can be provided under Kennel 





MRS. GORDON COLMAN’S SQUASH. 
Club rules, and this means the exclusion 
of the best dogs, but there are enough 
young ones on the point of emerging from 
the limit to make the fixture interesting 
With a few 


sporting varieties were not strongly repre- 


exceptions the larger and 


sented last week, and the cup for the 
best in the show was awarded to a toy 

Mrs. Vallance’s Pekingese, Aymers Yuen, 
who had previously won in his classes. 
Ile also took the twenty-six-guinea chal- 
lenge cup presented by the proprietors of 


the Ladies’ Field, proxime accesserunt being 





MRS. 


LIONEL 
PAIL LOU OF 


FAUDEL-PHILLIPS’ 
AMWELL 
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MRS. PEARSON'S MIKE O’FLANNIGHAN. 


for the first, Mrs. Shaw-Crisp’s bobtail, 
Gerrards Hero, and for the latter, Mrs. 
Edgar Waterlow’s bull bitch, Nuthurst 
Remembrance. The bull bitch also secured 
the cup for the best of her sex, reserve 
position going to Gertrude Lady Decies’ 
greyhound, Scotswood Symbol. As several 
competitors of: real merit entered the lists, 
these victories were not lightly won, and 
Mr. J. Sidney 
assigned the all-round classes, had to put 


Turner, to whom were 


his thinking cap on. For instance, men- 
tion might be made of Lady Alexander's 
beautiful Skye, Champion Laird of Balloch- 





CAMPBELL’S 
SPEIREAG. 


MRS. J. ALASTAIR 
BROCATRE 


myle, who, strange to say, is still eligible 
Lady Sybil Grant’s 
Milanollo St. 
another that took some 
Pearson’s bulldog, Mike O’Flannighan, is 
one of the best ; Mrs. Clare’s West Highland 
white terrier, Walpole Witch, had to be 
reckoned with ; Mrs. Ralph Fytche’s black 
cocker, Rickford Rooseveldt, and Miss 
Dickinson's young Dane, Ra of Rungmook, 


for the limit classes. 
Pyrenean, Amant, was 


beating ; Mrs. 


are also high up in their respective varieties. 
These spring to my mind at once, and 
there must have been others also of high 
calibre 

Lady Malden won in deerhounds with 
a useful young bitch, Homely Lassie, and 
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her Pioneer was first in dogs. Ouite 


good entry of Great Danes was led b 
Ra of Rungmook and Mrs. Hornsby 
stylish black, Venus Fortune, the runners 
up being Mrs. Napier Clavering’s Garth o 
Axwell and Mrs. Fielder’s fine harlequin 
Lola of Lockerbie. Mrs. C. J. 


won well with her Irish setter, 


Cornis! 
Dion 
and in black cockers there was nothin 
Rickford 
Fytche was also first in cockers of othe 
Bowdler. Mrs. Let! 


bridge Farmer had the sporting spani 


to extend Rooseveldt. Mrs 


colour with Beau 


class to herself with a brace of the tick 





COLMAN’S BIRKDALI 


BESOM. 


MRS. GORDON 


variety. At the head of a good collection 
of Chows were Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillip 
Pai Lou of Amwell, Mrs. Lemare’s Sus 
Foo Chee, Mrs. Scaramanga’s Foe Kwhy, 
and Miss E. M. Baker’s Moorwood Cheeki 
Poodle classes filled well under Mrs. Crouch 
the best of the big ones being Mrs 
Williams’ well-known Chicot of Earlsfield 
The miniatures seem to be growing i: 


favour. Here Miss Steevens, who has got 


together a strong kennel, won with Th: 
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White Queen, second being Miss Newall’s Pic- 
caninny of Ellingham, a nice stamp of black 
Scott’s 


In Samoyedes Mrs Kilburn 


sound all-round dog, Kaifas, followed up 


his victory at the Alexandra Palace 
Lhassa terriers and Tibet spaniels, thanks in 
a large measure to the activity of the Hon 
Mrs. McLaren Morrison, 


going. Of the former Mrs 


manage to keep 
Wilmot Cor- 
field’s Dooma pleased the judge most, the 
other prizes going to Mrs. McLaren Morri- 
son, who was the only exhibitor of Tibet 
Hon Amherst 
had the gazelle hound class to herself with 


spaniels rhe Florence 


a pretty team of eight, Sultan again being 
at the head In the any variety foreign 
class he was placed second to Lady Sybil 
Grant’s imposing all white Pyrenean, 
Milanollo St. Amant, a dog that fills the 
Milanollo Patou 
representative of this 


third Mrs 


eye amazingly another 
charming 


Mike 


grand 


breed was Pearson's 





VRS. CORFIELD'S 


LHASSA 
DOOMA,. 


TERRIER, 


marked out as the 
Waterlow’'s 
stood out well in 


()'Flannighan was 
bulldog and Mrs 
Nuthurst Remembrance 


winning 
the other sex In each case Lady Dorothy 
Kvot 
latter 


owned in partnership with Mrs. Heinemann 


D'Ovly Carte came second with 


xchange and Dualventure the 
First in French bulldogs was Mrs. Romilly’: 


\mbroise, a well-balanced dog all through, 


with rare skull, and ears nicely carried 
Mrs Donald Armour’s winning bitch 
Formosa, has a very shapely body Mrs 
Carlo Clarke brought out a usetul 


little bull-terries 


12lb. class 


Clapa Bella, in the unde1 
There was also a class for 


toys under 8lb., but | cannot confess t 


) 
being impressed at present. I know some 
good little ones have been bred, but I am 
still waiting to see them with greater 
length of jaw and well filled up foreface 
These points, I fear, are unobtainable, 
the inevitable result of dwarfing being apple 
heads, staring eyes, and pointed muzzles. 
Mrs. Manisty Harper’s Aire- 
dale, Blaze Holt, has a deal 
of character, and I was also 
much taken with Lady Fair- 


bairn's Irish terrier, Shauga- 


nagh Barney. It isa pleasure 
to be able to offer a tribute 
to the number and quality 


of the Skyes entered. Lady 
Ballochmylk 


team, put 


Alexander. of 
had a _ beautiful 
down in condition 


Mrs. Clare is adding to het 


superb 
responsibilities by taking 
on wire-haired fox-terriers 
and Scotties, as well as 


her West Highland 
terriers, but she 


white 
must have 


sound judgment, as she was 
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LADY HILDA MOSLEY’S TOTOMI. 


able to win with all. Lady Savory was second 
in wire-haired fox-terriers with Skittelette, 
Collarbone of Notts 
In Cairn terriers, which were thoroughly 
Mrs. Alastair 


Speireag was the 


a pleasing son of 
representative, Campbell’s 
chief bitch, 
Lady Sophie 
Scott had another good one of this sex 
in Maisie of Harris, and Lady M. Worthing- 
ton’s Mearach beat the other dogs. 


Brocaire 
well worthy of the honour. 


Moreso 
Hunter in the 
West Highlanders, and Mrs. Clare’s sterling 
little bitch, Walpole Witch, headed her 
section. Mrs. Killick did well in Schip- 


scored once more for Mrs 


perkes with Brother Jim. The first dach- 
Bannister’s Harrovian, 


Miss 


shunds were Miss 


still going strong, and Fanshawe's 


Princess Dagmar 


THE TOYS 
It was in the toy department, however, 


that the main strength of the show was to 





MRS. ROMILLY’S AMBROISE. 

be found, Pekingese especially contributing 
to bring total. 
So far exhibitors of this variety seem capable 


about the satisfactory 
of meeting the many demands thrust upon 
them by Mrs. Vallance’s 
Aymers Yuen paved the way for his more 


executives. 


important victory later on, and Miss Keith 
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Wright won in the under 7lb. dog class 
with her Pitt. 
The limit bitch any weight class resolved 
itself into a struggle between Mrs. Slingsby’s 
Wu-Tzu of Thorpe, Gertrude Lady Decies’ 
Broadoak Bridget, and Princess Toussoun’s 
Elsworthy Aida, who were placed in the 
order Miss V. 
The Fairy of Egham, first under 7lb., did 
Lady Hilda 
Mosley’s Totomi was the best Japanese 


well-known Gunterstone 


written. Ashton Cross 


not appear in this class. 
in a mixed novice, and the two limit winners 
under and over 7lb. were Miss Warburton’s 
Jimmu and Miss Pearson’s Kitemore Cheda 
Miss Johnson’s Ki Ki of Sunny Mede and 
Mrs. Charters’ Copthorne Polly Peachum 
scored in the principal classes for Brussels 
Griffons. 


A WORD ABOUT SEALYHAMS. 

It might be a slight form of exaggeration 
to speak of the progress of Sealyhams as 
phenomenal, but there is no doubt that 
it has been very striking during the last 





AYMERS 


VALLANCE’S 


MRS. YUEN. 
two or three years, and in some senses a 
parallel may be drawn between that ani 
the Pekingese. Both breeds were known 
for some time without exciting any atten- 
tion, and then, all at once, for no ascertain 
able reason, they became the rage So 
far the terrier from South Wales has not 
reached the position of the little Chinese 
dog, but scarcely a day passes in which 
an advance is not observable, and he would 
be a rash man who dared to prophesy as 
to the future \t 


show managers have reason to be grateful 


present, at any rate, 
to Sealyhams, which they do their best to 


encourage. Even at the Ladies’ Kennel 
\ssociation Members’ Show, reviewed above 
there were eight entries in one class and 
seven in another. In the limit class for 
bitches, as well as in a mixed limit, Mrs. 
Gordon Colman’s Birkdale Besom was first. 
This good daughter of 
Pickles, whelped in June of 


lot of time before her, yet she has already 


Senny Ding and 


1912, has a 
made her mark. Among he 
other successes was a third 
in the open at the Joint 
Terrier Show this summer 
and Mr. C. J. Gladdish Hulkes 
was sufficiently impressed 
with her at Tunbridge Wells 
to put her at the head of 
puppies, novice and graduate 
and third in a mixed open. 


He considered her a_ grand 
bitch, with beautiful body, 
muzzle and coat Squash, 


who is a couple of months 
also won in the limit 
for Mrs. Colman 
at the Ladies’ Kennel Associ- 


older, 


dog class 


ation. 
A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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WILD LIFE ACROSS THE WORLD. 


LRING the last 
lew years sO 
many books have 
been written 
about  big-gam« 
illustrated by 

photographs taken of the 
animals in their native 
haunts for instance those 
ot Mr. Dugmore and Heri 
Schilling, to mention. only 
two of them that the 
appearance of the present 
volume Wild Life Icvoss the 
IV'orld) by Mr. Cherry Kearton 
Hodder and Stoughton) is 


{ 
: 


less remarkable than such 
a book would have been five 
years ago More recently, 
too, we have had opportunities 
of seeing many of the larger 
wild beasts of Africa in the 
really marvellous series of 
animated photographs taken 
by the American, Paul J 
Rainey ; so that our standard 
of what animal photographs 
should be has come to be 
perhaps unduly high. Many 
of the photographs in this 


hook are of a high degree 





of excellence, but there are 
several which do not do justice HERON ON THE TANA RIVER 
to the author, nor do they 






































add to the value of the volume At the same time it must rhinoceros by three American cowboys, while Mr. Kearto 

never be forgotten that Mr. Kearton is one of the pioneers took photographs of the maddened and charging anima 

of the sport of shooting animals with the camera instead is a tale of unflinching courage worthy of the highest praist 

of with the gun, and following his example many people have It is a pity that the author is not more appreciative « 

found in photography a fascinating pursuit, of which they beautiful scenery. Lake Naivasha, the pearl of tropical lak 
| never dreamt when they went out only to kill In an [ntro- and one of the most beautiful places in the world, is briefl td 

duction by Mr. Roosevelt we have the cx-President’s word fot described as ‘“‘ one of the most interesting things we saw uw} 
i it that ‘‘one of the prime qualities of Mr. Kearton’s work is there’’!. It is to be regretted that the book was not mor 

its absolute trustworthiness Any photograph presented by him carefully corrected before its appearance. The wing - cases « 

as of a wild animal can at once be put down as having been beetles are not called “ eletra”’ ; there are no animal 


taken under precisely the 
circumstances which he 
describes.” We have no 
doubt whatever that this 
is literally the case, but 
we wish very much that 
Mr. Kearton would tell us 
in more cases a little mor 
explicitly how he ap- 
proached his subjects, as, for 


instance, the wah-wah 


monkey and the  orang- 
outan The writer of this 


notice has tried without 
success to approach closely 
to both those animals in 
Jornean forests, and it is a 
little disappointing to be told 
only that “‘ 1 was fortunate 
cnough to secure moving pic- 
tures ol an orang-outan 
climbing among the rattan 
vines at a height of some 
sixty feet from the ground 
during my expedition.”’ Truly 
adventures are to the adven- 
| turous, and Mr. Kearton in 
the course of a few weeks - 
has aS many escapes from 
centipedes and potsonous 
snakes and from disaster by 


water as occur to the ordinary 


ae 


dweller in the Tropics during 





the course of years rhe 


account of the lassoing of a WILD ELEPHANTS IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS. 
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YOUNG SERVAL CAT. 


called  ‘“ Thomis,”’ though Thomson's” gazelles are locally 
known as “‘ Tommies’’; and “ Grantia Thommi”’ (presumably 
a hybrid between Grant’s and Thomson's gazelles), which 
Mr Kearton finds good eating, is_ not yet known to 
naturalists In a somewhat unnecessary ** Foreword’’ Mr 
Richard Kearton gives an account of his_ brother’s life 
and work in a tone suggestive rather of an obituary notice. 
We hope that it will be very many years before such 
a notice will b required, and that in the 
Mr. Kearton will meet with more adventures and bring back 
many more photographs of wild life. We would suggest that if 
Mr. Kearton would make more use of his ordinarv camera. of 
which he is a past master, he would produce better pictures than 
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can be obtained by the en- 
largement of kinematograph 
films, with which (unless we 
are mistaken) this volume is 
chiefly illustrated. 
ACROSS 
~“ = 
S. AMERICA. 
Across Unknown South 
America, by A. Henry 
Savage Landor, with two 
maps, eight coloured plates 
and two hundred and _ sixty 
illustrations from photographs. 
[wo vols. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
MR. LANDOR, starting from Rio 
de Janeiro, crossed Brazil in a 
north - westerly direction, and 
eventually, travelling down th« 
Amazon, through Peru, Chili and 
Argentina, reached his starting 
point, after a series of hardships and 
adventures which rival the fictitious 
experiences of M. Louis de Rouge- 
mont. One wonders that human 
endurance could stand the strain to 
which it was subjected, He had 
with him one Alcides, a German- 
Brazilian ; Filippe, a pure negro ; 
and four other men. The morals of 
murderers—one tried to shoot him 
in his sleep—with the manners of 
shopwalkers were combined, at any 
rate in the case of the two named, 
with great personal courage. All 
invariably travelled with loaded 
rifles, which, exploding at inopportune moments, forme d one of the least of the 
dangers encountered. Mutinies, desertions, whirlpools, rapids, venomous insects, 
starvation and other horrors were of almost daily occurrence. Once the author, 
nearly dead from want of food, woke to find a jaguar with its paws on his chest 
sniffing his face! He writes easily and fluently, while the descriptions of rock 
enery in the Matto Grosso convey some idea of the marvellous formations 


ud vivid colourings which exist there Unfavourably impressed by his first 
introduction to the inhabitants of the interior, this opinion is not dispelled on 
i closer acquaintance They appear to live in a state of pe rsonal and domestic 


filth unequalled by the Chinese. On the right bank of the Barreiros River 
Mr. Landor first encountered Indians from one of the Salesian colonies. Said 
to exist in millions, he considers that their numbers do not exceed a few 
thousands at the outside The book is full of comments on their strong affinities 
between these Brazilian tribes and the Papuans and Malays. Indeed, the author 
strongly holds the opinion that they originally belonged to one race, Africa, 
America, Australia, New Guinea, 
the Celebes Isles, the Philippine 
Archipelago and China having 
originally formed one huge contin- 
ent, which, at some remote period, 
split into the divisions known to us 
at the present day. The first part 
of the journey was accomplished by 
mule train, which, difficult as it 
turned out, was nothing to the hard- 
ships encountered when the expedi- 
tion abandoned their animals for a 
canoe. This unwieldy vessel was 
forty-two feet long by three and a 
half feet wide, and weighed about 
two thousand pounds. Owing to the 
obstinacy of the steersman, Alcides, 
she constantly upset, once floating 
away altogether, and was only re- 
covered with great difficulty. [re- 
viously a portage had to be cut 
through the forest and over a hill to 
avoid dangerous rapids. This was 
not the least of the obstacles en- 
countered. Part of the journey was 
undertaken on a raft floating on glass 
jars, which the unhappy explore 
discovered in an abandoned hut! A 
fortunate meeting with some rubber 
collecting Indians alone saved the 
party from death by starvation ot 
drowning. Mr. Landor managed, to 
save his collection of photographic 
plates and his notebooks ; the fossil 
skulls of prehistoric monsters were 
lost and his botanical and geological 
collections. Meteorological observa- 
tions were recorded daily, altitude 
observations taken, a survey made 
of much unexplored country, in- 
cluding the Arinos River and the 
FEAST. Arinos Juruena, one of the most 
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powerful tributaries of the Amazon Anthropological measurements were 
taken of the natives. The headwaters of many important rivers were visited 
and vocabularies drawn up of four Indian languages. These are reproduced in 


an appendix, as also are lists of some of the principal plants of Brazil, and the 
mammals, birds, fish and reptiles encountered The Veado, a species of deer, 
is wrongly described as Cervus elephus. Mr. Landor regards South America 
as the continent of the future. Brazil, the interior of which was better known a 
century or two ago than now, is especially rich, containing vast pasture lands, 
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enormous mineral and botanical wealth, all of which at present lie dormant 
Many of the photographs might have been better reproduced, though, consider- 
ing the rough treatment and wettings they underwent, it is surprising that 
they have reproduced at all The work is handsomely got up, with a wick 
margin and clear print. The coloured plates give some idea of the vivid 
colouring and extraordinary rock formations, as well as the dangers from 
which the auticr, though stricken in health, escaped alive. A somewhat 
dogmatic style will probably offend the taste of some readers 





A MARRIED MAN’S FIRST POLICY. 


EFLECTING men of all ages have a philosophy. With 
the educated Greeks and Romans philosophy was a 
religion. But each age varies in its outlook on life, 
and philosophy to-day has also become moulded and 
changed by the development in education of centuries 
and by the advanced freedom of thought of modern times. The 
true philosopher of to-day does not make himself a central pivot 
on which the world revolves, nor does he deem his own misfortunes 
a final catastrophe. He looks backwards and sees development, 
and in the future he sees change ; in considering the past and future, 
he views himself as a small link in the great chain of events which 
holds all things together. ‘True philosophy is not the utterance 
of other men’s wisdom ; a man must make it his own by the labour 
of independent thought. The reflecting man will not forget the 
transitory nature of all individual existences, and if, perchance, 
he take unto himself a wife, he will above all things remember 
that his actions will influence not only his own life, but the future 
of one who has linked her life to his. If he be wise, and a man, 
he will, while being accepted ‘‘ for better or worse,’’ make it his 
firm endeavour to improve her position in every way rather than 
allow misfortune to come upon her through negligence, thoughtless- 
ness or other preventable cause. But there be many who are not 
philosophers and whose reflecting powers reach not beyond the 
passing hour. Matrimony to them is a pleasant phase, and pleasure 
looms so large that responsibility is temporarily hidden by the 
glare of the early days of halcyon companionship and the glamour 
of mutual enjoyment. Anxiety is felt only as regards furnishing 
the home tastefully, and the purchase of many things fills up the 
minds of both to an extent that to saner and less exuberant folk 
seems inconceivable. To the thoughtless man the love of luxury 
creeps gradually upon him, and his wife, as a rule, is in full sympathy 
with him and is very willing to assist him in spending money at 
an ever-increasing pace. The luxuries of to-day soon become the 
necessities of to-morrow, and what brought a new and temporary 
pleasure is of daily occurrence and ceases to charm. 

lhere are two ways of looking through every telescope, and the 
outlook on married life has more than one aspect. One man will 
so magnify trouble and foresee disaster that his nerve breaks down 
with fears of possible trouble. His days become a burden to 
him, and life becomes a joyless journey overshadowed by 
impending ill The extreme of this man is he who revels in to-day 
and leaves to-morrow to look to its own affairs. The wise man 
will not worry about the future, but will guard against possible 
evil by foresight and provision at the present time. True economy 
will run no unnecessary risks. It is of the utmost selfishness for 
a man to choose a wife from a home of comfort and refinement 
to give her a similar position in society in their own establishment 
and at the same time make no adequate provision for her in the 
later days of their married life or in the unforeseen calamity of his 
early death. 

Every man who marries should take into consideration the 
responsibility of his position, and a husband who really desires to 
be a true friend and companion of his wife will not imperil the 
comfort and happiness of later years by unnecessary luxury and 
thriftless extravagance during the early stages of married life. 
It is within the power of almost every man to keep within his 
income, and from the day when he takes a life partner he should 
set aside annually a sum towards those years when energy, bodily 
and mental, begins to wane and when ability to earn decreases. 
There will come a time when greater rest will be required if the 
nervous system is to be satisfectorily maintained. When these 
years approach, the comforts of life should be increased and not 
diminished, and, consequently, the annual expenditure will probably 
be as great as in the prime of life. It is difficult to find suitable 
investments for comparatively small annual amounts, and_ if 


the surplus income be allowed to remain at the bankers’. it is 
too easily obtainable to be a safe reserve fund for future years. 
Investments, too, are subject to serious depreciation. Consols, 
for instance, have fallen 42 per cent. in seventeen years. The 
interest on any investment would be paid to the investor 
and would doubtless be spent instead of accumulating and 





increasing the capital sum. To the married man of modern 
times, however, no anxiety as to the finding of suitable invest- 
ments need be experienced, for the system of life insurance forms 
one of the best possible means of the systematic saving of annual 
sums, while there is no possibility of depreciation. The sum set 
aside will provide the annual premium to keep the life policy 
in force, and a new policy can be taken out at any time if required 
for the investment of larger sums. The younger a man is when 
he effects an insurance on his life, the greater amount can he secure 
for a given sum. It is therefore not only a wise course to pursue, 
but it is to his advantage to do so at an early age. For the purpose 
of provision for his wife and for any children that may be forth- 
coming, it is the better plan to let the first policy be a whole life 
ene, as he will by so doing secure the largest amount payable 
at his death, and his estate will, consequently, be more beneficial 
to his family should he die prematurely. The objection to what 
are called whole life policies is that the premium has to be paid 
annually during the whole of life, and that in later years that 
annual payment is sometimes irksome, if not a positive hardship. 
By a system of payments of a slightly increased annual sum, how- 
ever, the premiiums may be limited to twenty, twenty-five, thirty 
or more years at the will of the proposed insurer when taking out 
a policy. In this way the payment of annual premiums ceases at 
a given age. These are known as limited payment policies, and, 
in addition to the above advantage, have a very great 
benefit which is not generally known, viz., a limited payment 
policy can never lapse after being in force for three years. 
for, should circumstances arise in which the assured is unable. 
or finds it unnecessary, to continue paying the annual premiums, 
a fully paid-up policy will be issued to him for a_propor- 
tionate part of the principal sum assured, according to the 
number of years during which the premium has been paid. For 
instance, a man who insured for {£5,000 at age twenty-five with 
premiums limited to thirty years, may find that after paying annual 
premiums for fifteen years there is no further need to continue the 
payments. He can then apply to the insurance company, and 
they will grant to him a paid-up policy for £2,500, with bonuses 
to date on £5,000, and subsequent bonuses on the paid-up policy 
of £2,500. In this way nothing paid during the fifteen years has 
been lost, whereas a whole life policy, having a premium payable 
throughout the whole of life, could only be realised by surrender- 
ing it to the company for the then cash value. The following 
example will give approximately the cost of a whole life policy, 
the sum assured, with profits or bonuses, being payable at death 
For each {1,000 assured : 

Age next Yearly payment Thirty yearly 


Twenty-five Twenty yearly 


birthday for life payments vearly payments payments. 
20 = £19 * $23 .* £25 es £28 
25 21 25 27 “30 
30 24 28 “% 30 2% 33 
35 27 31 +. 33 +. 37 
40 ° 30 +4 ss oO — wy 


The above table shows that a person aged twenty-five can, 
for an annual payment of /21, secure a policy of /1,000, pavabl 
at his death with bonuses thereon. If he prefer to limit his pav- 
ments to twenty-five years, he would pay annually 427, instead 
of {21, and the payments would cease when he attained the age 
of fifty. 


higher cost, and at age twenty-five a policy for £5,000 would cost 


Larger amounts could be secured at proportionately 


{105 annually for life or £135 annually for twenty-five years only. 
The total payments for a policy for 45,000 would, in twenty-five 
years, amount to £3,375, while at death the company would pay 
out £5,000 and the substantial bonuses accrued from the time of 
the original insurance to the date of death. In the event of the 
husband's death at any time a/ler the first annual premium has 
been paid, the full amount of £5,000 with bonuses would be paid 
to his executors. This fact makes the policy of immense value 
as a provision for wife and family. 

As rates of premiums and amounts added by way of bonuses 
vary considerably with many first-class insurance companies, it is 
advisable to consult someone with experience in life insurance 
business so that the best results may be obtained by the intending 
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Governor: 
INCORPORATED Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, 
A.D. 1720. K.C.M.G. 





Head Office: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 





The Corporation will act as 


FIRE, LIFE, EXECUTOR | EMPLOYERS’ 


SEA, LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENTS, OF WILLS, THIRD 
MOTOR CAR, TRUSTEE OF PARTY, 


PLATE ANNUITIES, 
GLASS, | WILLS FIDELITY 
BURGLARY, AND GUARANTEE. 





SETTLEMENTS | 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office: 


44, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5S.W. 
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LAW FIRE !surance society 
w.c 


114, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





FIRE. 


Personal Accident and Disease. Burglary. Fidelity Guarantee. 
Workmen’s Compensation, including Domestic Servants. 
Property Owners’ Indemnity. Third Party. MotorCar. Plate Glass. 
BONDS.—The Directors desire to draw special! attention to the fact that the 


Fidelity Guarantee Bonds of this Society are accepted by His Majesty's 
Government and in the High Court of Justice. 


CHARLES | PLUME TRE JOHNSON. Esuq., J.P., Chairman 
of Johnsun, Kaymond-Barker & Co Lincoln's Inn 
ROMER. WILLIAMS, Bsa; DL J.P... Vice Chairman 
Ss X& Jame k House, Thames Embankment 
Secretary—H. T. OWEN LEGGATT. Assistant Secretary—ARTHURK FE. C WHIT! 
Every facility is afforded for the transaction of Insurance Business on the most fayourable terms, and surveys 
here pecessar are undertaken by the So iety ye of charge. Prospectuses and Proposal Forms and full 


information may be had at the Society's Uffice The business of this Society is confined to the United Kingdom 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIKE 


FIKE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 4 


LTD 


SECURITY £5,414,974. 


FIRE. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
MOTOR CARS. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. 


Head Offices: 


Cone. us in all matters connected 
with the design and erection of all 
kinds of permanent or portable build- 
ings for home or export use. Also for 


Golf and Sports Pavilions, Con-; 


servatories, Motor Houses, Poultry 


Houses, Stabling, etc. for Town or, 
Country Houses. *y 
All goods Carriage Paid England ~ 
and Wales j 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet. 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd. 


(Manufacturers and Exporters), 
Thames Side, Station Works, 
READING. GUILDFORD. 


METAL é 
WROUGHT BY 
THE HANDS 
OF CRIPPLE 
CRAFTSMEN. 


( 45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
{| 76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BROWNE @ LILLY for 
High-class Building Work. 


Browne & Lilly are the leading 
Specialists in the construction of 
Artistic Bungalows and Country 
Cottages. For utiity in design 
reliable workmanship — ancl 
durability—Browne & Lilly build 
ings are in every way supreme. 
Plans and Estimates free. 
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investor to suit his individual casc. 


A low premium does not always 
secure the best policy, as the bonuses require most important 
consideration, seeing that they vary from {1 to {2 per cent. per 
annum. Certain events may arise which may make it desirable 
for tie assured to realise some immediate or personal benefit from 
his policy, such as the early death of his wife or the fact that his 
children up and further The 
assured may at any time borrow from the insurance company a 


have grown need no assistance. 
proportionate part of the value of premiums paid and bonuses. 
The loan value increases as the policy matures, the negotiations 
are prompt and private, the interest is reasonable and the advance 


can be repaid at any time without notice. 
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If a married man find his responsibilities, income and expendi- i 
ture increasing, he may take out additional policies. The methods 
of life insurance are very simple, the security is beyond question, 
the benefits, immediate and ultimate, are quite unsurpassed by 7 
any other form of investment, the provision for wife and family 
and at death are absolutely assured, and personal benefit at any 


time may be obtained. The only certainty in life is the certainty 
of death, and while it is unwise to morbidly or unduly dwel|! ri 
on the fact, it is of the utmost wisdom to face the future wit] 
a calm serenity, having provided against any premature catastroph« 
or ultimate calamity. A married man’s first policy is assuredly ; 


life policy assurance. ALEX. JAMES Monro. 





INSUFFICIENT INSURANCE--BUILDINGS. | 


OOD fortune does not always smile upon our path, 
and to recognise this fact is to be prepared against 
the day when in her place misfortune suddenly appears. 


There are thoughtless ones, however, who, rising 
upon the wheel of fortune, forget that in the ordinary 
course of life the revolution of her wheel will bring them oft ‘‘ down 
under [he greatest statesmen in all countries realise that 


in time of peace the surest way to guard against war is to be fully 
armed and prepared for it 

the 
of worldly possessions they provide against a time when a sudden 
calamity 


In like manner, the wealthy wise 


will be well advised if in time of safe and quiet enjoyment 


may come to rob them of everything they consider 
valuable :.nd may take thousands of pounds to replace. 

rhe protection provided by fire insurance is so well known 
that to advocate the adoption of its simple methods would seem 
The 
accepting fire risk are so astounding that one would at first conclude 


to many an unnecessary admonition figures of the offices 


that no citizen in this vast Empire was without a fire policy. Five 
of our leading insurance offices aggregate an annual income from 
fire premiums of over /15,000,000, while there is a number of other 
companies who receive huge sums for protecting policy-holders 
the ravages and loss entailed by the terrible and sudden 
outbreak of fire It 


read and consider the revenue accounts of some of these concerns, 


against 
would be well if property owners were to 
for they would then realise the immense boon their existence and 


assistance are to the general public, and their minds would be 
disabused of the prevalent idea that the offices receive a ‘great 
deal of 


conflagrations 


money and pay but little in compensation for loss by 
One company alone paid over {2,000,000 to their 
policy-holders for fire claims last year, while the same company 
in one year paid in compensation more than it received in premiums, 
though the income from these amounted to over £3,000,000. 
Lookers-on see most of the game, and those behind the scenes 
realise and experience more than the person whose knowledge 
is limited to that derived from his own immediate circle of acquaint- 
ances and information gleaned haphazard from the newspapers at 
his disposal. 
of the 


to those who read ; 


The distressing accounts in almost every daily paper 


terrible devastations of fire should be sufficient 


there are many who will not 


warning 
“listen to 
listen to the truth they tell you,” but who 
straightway forget that a similar fate may 


yet 
their words of wisdom ; 
them at 
Phere are still those who argue that if insurance companies 


await any 
moment 
can pay good dividends to their shareholders it will pay an owner 
There is no 
The company makes its profit collec- 
tively over a term of years and partly from interest on invested 


of property to keep his money and insure himself. 
logic or reason in such folly 
capital and reserve funds. The saving to an individual is one of 
a few pounds annually, whereas he stands to lose {1,000 for every 
pound he saves from insurance. 

There are those I know who spend much of their conversation 
in complaining against present taxation. The taxes, indeed, are 
heavy, but if those imposed by the Government and by local 
authorities were all we have to pay we might more easily discharge 
them; but there are many others much more grievous to some of 
us. Some of us are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much for our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and 
from these taxes the Commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by 
allowing abatcments. Some cut down their insurances or cease 
altogether to protect themselves, and the day will doubtless come 
when disaster will overtake them and loss will lay them low. Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves, and insurance is a weapon of 
defence which has repeatedly proved providential to poor and rich 
alike. Fire is no respecter of persons or property, and will demolish 
the mansion of the millionaire or destroy the home of the humble 
toiler, 





There are, again, many who theoretically believe in insuran 
but who fail to avail themselves of its benefits. It is, howev: 
to those who are insured I would more especially write and sub ‘ 
certain points worthy of consideration. There are those wao hay 
inherited large possessions in house property, and each buildi: 
may be insured in a sound insurance office. The policy is, howeve1 1 
very old one, and it behoves the new owner to consider the acti 
cost of rebuilding and compare it with the insured value. As t 
cost of labour in building and building materials has increas 
during the last twenty years from 20 per cent. to 40 per cer 
it will doubtless be found that the insurance is quite inadequ 
to cover rebuilding. This point should be considered by 
owners of property, whether they originally erected the buildir 
or subsequently purchased or acquired them. The responsibility 
trustees is a serious one in connection with buildings, such 
churches, chapels, clubs, assembly halls, or municipal and ot! 


public buildings of any description, as well as business or priv 





houses coming in their care by wills, bequests and deeds for debent 
holders. In every case the policy should be for an amount amy 
sufficient to cover the entire cost of plans, rebuilding, and a ' 
architect’s, clerk of the works, and other fees and extras. 1 
small extra cost of a sufficient sum insured will often well rep i 
those responsible and will save much acute anxiety in time of lo ' 
Within a few miles of my home in Hertfordshire have be: 
destroyed no less than three churches within a limited numb ' 
of years. In the 
sufficient to cover the cost of rebuilding, and funds had to be rais 
by begging and bazaars to meet the necessary outlay. The annu ; 
payment of an extra 15s. would have provided {1,000 mor 
compensation. There 
the original designs and cost of erection of churches and othe 
The 


agreed to as a necessary step. 


each case insurance money received was i 


are doubtless many meetings to discuss 


public buildings. advisability of insurance is unanimous 
The builder is bound in his agreement 
to insure for the amount of the original contract, and his fire poli 

on completion of the building is assigned to the trustees or owners 
without any consideration of the relation between the actual cost 
and the insured value. the 


ment of their responsibility, those in whom the property is vested 


In this way, from very commence- 
have omitted the architect’s fees, the payments to the clerk of thi 
works and all the extras that usually are deemed desirable as thu 
original contract is being carried out. These frequently amount 
to considerable sums, as any who have had experience in building 
are well aware. The insurance policy of all buildings should | 
under review septennialiy at least, and the increased cost of rebuild 
ing and the question of depreciation should be fully considered, for 
in fire claims the age of a policy is frequently taken into account 
and depreciation deducted owing to the number of years it has 
Unfortunately, these matters are too often lost sigh! 
of. The treasurer or owner receives the annual demand note tor 
the renewal of the insurance, the amount is paid and, when a fir 
With regard 
to owners of private property, the same omissions and want 0! 
care apply, and in addition thereto the insurance of out-buildin; 

winter gardens, 

billiard-rooms, or 


been in force. 


occurs, the folly of insufficient insurance is realised. 


summer-houses, shooting lodges, 


the 


garages al 


other additions to main buildings, 
frequently entirely forgotten. 

The British Empire has been built up and has attained to 1 
pinnacle of its greatness by the care in every detail and the thoug| 
ful and wise consideration of British counsellors in past generat 
Let this thoroughness continue among her sons and daught 
of to-day and vain vexation and grievous loss will be avoid 
Let us avail ourselves fully of the beneficent advantages w! 
previous generations have built up and placed at our dispo:.\! 
upon such safe and satisfactory terms and at so little cost. \ 


ALEX. JAMES Monro. 


word to the wise should suffice. 
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A CINEMATOGRAPH in-your DRAWING Ro 
x 


The 
most life- 
like pictures 
of the world’s 
happenings brought 
into your home by this 
marvellous invention. Abso- 
lutely self-contained, compact 
and portable. A child can work it. 
By simply turning the handle, the electric 
light is generated (without any outside 
connection) and the pictures set in motion. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILMS. 


















Price £15 


Complete with all accessories 
and free film. Send for Pathé- 
scope Illustrated Catalogue 

cA 


PATHESCOPE, LTD., 
168,Piccadilly,London,W. 


Particulars may also be had 
of the new Pathéscope Camera, 
which takes pictures for pro- 
jection on the Pathéscope. 

Wholesale Agents : 
HOUGHTON’'S LTD., 
88-89, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., 
and 70-78, York 


Street, 
Glasgow. 
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Exclusive 
Underwear 





Dainty Ninon Sets 
for Xmas Gifts 


An exact copy of a 

Exclusive Paris Model 
consisting of Nightdress 
Chemise and Culott 

complete in box with 
Scent Sachet In Sky, 
Pink, White and Black. 


49 6 tne set 


de chene 65/9 





In crépe 


Debenham &Freebody 


Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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The Watch ‘a snatelidens merit 


Price One Guinea and upwards, at all hating watchmakers 











“ASTRAL” ea 


Chippendale Furniture Creams. In Tubes, 6d. & 1/- 


Chippendale Liquid Polish. In Tins, 6d. & 9d. 
Specially prepared and highly recommended for cleaning, polishing 
and preserving from worm Antique and Valuable Furniture, Lacquer, 


etc., OF 


Berks 


& N. STOREs, 
Sutton Courtenay, 


HARRODS, WHITELEYs, A. 
from THIBAUT ET CIE., 


From 
free 


etc. 


post 




















HAYWARD’S 
LIGHTS AND 
BUILDING 

SPECIALITIES 


Have Daylight and Fresh Air 
and Clean, Bright Places! 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 
1. Pavement Lights 
and Stallboards. 

2. Coal Plates and Rings. 
3. Iron Stairs 

(Straight and Circular). 
4. Ventilators 

(for Rooms and Roof 
5. Iron Stable Fittings. 
7 
8. 
0 


*JShilmil" Steel Lathing 
(Fireproof). 
. Radiators, Boilers, &c. 
. Steel Sashes, 
Coll. Gates, &c. 
* Leadlites’ and * Prior’ 
tained Glass. 
*Reform’ Roof Glazing, 
anterns, &c. 
* Copperlite’ Glazing 
( 


ire-resisting) 








USE STEEL, which kee 

draughtless. Have the best HAYW ARDS 

GROOVED " (No. 34) and “ PRIOR ™ Glazin 
Beautiful, Inexpensive. 


HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN, Ltd., 


187-201, Union Street, Borough, 
Telephone: Hop 3642 LONDON, S.E. 


WOOD C ASI ME NTs 


Don't have 
weather-tight ard 


PATENT “PUTTY 





Aiso Branches at 
3, Simpson St., Menchester, 


a 
141, West Regent St., Glasgow. 
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wv we 
\ boct for Sportsmen’s 
wear upon rough ground 
or for exacting ticld use 
under any conditions, 
Of characteristic cut 
and shape, made from 
waterproofed Russet 
leather Damp - proof, 
safe, and = durable, 
LONDON 
67 & ¢ » CHEAPSIDE, E.c, 
6& 7 Strand, Ww — 
8 5 Piccadilly. WwW. i 
New B ond Stre et, W. X oc 
> Hill, 
.W.C., 
et, F.C, 
- 18/6 
An example from the largest stock of 


Boots & 


Shoes. Wriie for Ca alogue No 1 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


TO MEET EVERY TASTE. 

T must be a difficult person indeed who cannot find some 
thing to please them among the exquisite things displayed 
just now by Messrs. Mappin and Webb of 158, Oxford 
Street, W., etc., and the task of selecting articles for 
special notice is an onerous one; but starting with the 
dainty oddments every woman likes to have for her boudoit 

or dressing-room, we might mention a fascinating rose crystal 
glass lucky pig paper weight on a silver base, a ten years’ 
calendar mounted in silver and enamel and some lovely trinket 
boxes, powder boxes, salts bottles and so on, with tortoiseshell and 
silver or silver-gilt mounts In the more sedate atmosphere of 
the silver department proper is a set of fine china coffee cups, in 
plain colours, mounted in pierced silver holders at most reason- 
able prices; a gravy warmer, with a double lining for hot 
water, copied from a Georgian design, is both quaint and useful ; 
a table bell, with"a charming tone, and a set of pheasant menu 
holders also deserve consideration : while for the smoker there is 
a lovely combination set of cigarette case, holder and matchbox 
in engine-turned silver, with gold-hammered bands, or a_ plain 
cigarette box with a double hinge, so that it can be opened 
either way 
\ novelty 
which will 
appeal to 
everybody is 
the use ofl 
onyx inlaid 
with coloured 
marbles, t ur- 
quoise, etc., 
and mounted 
in silver-gilt, 
as  ashtrays, 
powder boxes, 
inkstands, 
photograph 
frames, cet 
The effect of 
the delicately 
grained semi- 
opaque stone 
is beautiful, 
and it has the 
further recom- 
mendation of 
solidarity. In 
the same department may be 
seen an exceptionally nice lace 
fan, with pearl or tortoiseshell 
mounts, and some very smart 
bags, both in silk and leather 
In Prince’s plate, deservedly 
famous both for its excellent 
appearance and wearing quali 
ties, there is a sensible combina- 
tion dish which adapts itself to 
the uses of a meat - pudding 
holder, a soup tureen or a salad 
bowl, as required, a set of eight 
ramequin case holders in a 
gracetul dish, a teapot, cream 
ewer and sugar bowl in a lovely 
Queen Anne design, et rhe 
few things we have mentioned 
AT MAPPIN AND WEBB'S. may perhaps serve as a guide 

to the various departments ; 
but a far better one will be a copy of the finely illustrated cata- 
logue, which will be sent post free on application 


GOODALL'S CARD GAMES. 

When all is said and done, the majority of English people still 
prefer a quiet game of cards to any other form of home amusement, 
and for this reason cards cannot fail to rank high in the category 
of presents. The name of Charles Goodall and Son, Limited, 
of 60, Charing Cross Road, W.C., is too familiar for their 
ordinary wares to need extolling here, but for Christmas 
purposes they are issuing special games in the most attrac- 
tive forms. First on the list comes an old friend, Kuhn 
Kahn, which still holds its own as a fine all-round game 
[wo packs ef cards, markers and a book of rules, put up in a 
strong leatherette case with a snap lock, will certainly find 
favour with a family party. Manx, which we fancy is a new 
arrival, is another excellent round game which may be played by 
practically any number, and which will appeal strongly to Poker 
players ; while its variations of Manx Bridge and Manx Auction 
will afford plenty of scope both for brains and a “‘ flutter "’ if desired 
This also is put up in sets with rules, like Kuhn Kahn. Speaking 
of Poker, by the way, there is a dainty set of four packs of Patience 
cards and scorers for Poker Patience, in a green leatherette case, 
with which is included, in addition to the ordinary rules, a book 
of Patience games; and finally there are a number of afternoon 
tea games of the ingenious type which necessitates answering 
brain-racking questions with a specified variety of answer. These 














are always a very popular form of amusement, and as they are 
supplied in about forty varieties, cards (and pencils) for twelve 
persons and key being contained in each box, one may suit the 
taste of every type of player, and wile away a merry hour at a very 
small cost. 

FOR AFTER-DINNER CONSIDERATION. 

Although attempts are sometimes made to vary the menu of 
the Christmas dinner, its essentials always remain the same, and 
in these degenerate days the solid excellence of turkey and plum 
pudding or the toothsome, but highly indigestible, mince pie 
almost demand a digestive to follow, while no Christmas dinner 
is complete without a good liqueur by way of finale. For these 
joint reasons, therefore, a most appropriate and seasonable offering 
would be a few bottles of the famous Chartreuse liqueur. Necrly 
everybody knows and appreciates Grande Chartreuse. Its su’ ‘le 
delicacy of flavour and its romantic history have combined to make 
it deservedly popular, and no doubt the fact that the great secret 
of its production has remained inviolate and the high standard 
of its excellence been maintained by les Péres Chartreux right up 
to the present time amid all the changes that time has wrought 
has something to do with its attractiveness. Speaking personally, 
we do not ask for a better liqueur, and we venture to think that 
once it has figured on a Christmas list, its reception will fully justify 
its reappearance there in future years. 


HUNTING CROPS AND UMBRELLAS. 

The firm of Messrs. Brigg and Sons, 23, St. James’s Street, S.W., 
has been so long and closely associated with umbrellas and walking 
sticks that perhaps it is not generally known that they make an 
equally important feature of hunting crops and riding whips in 
every conceivable form. They have, of course, unique oppor- 
tunities for picking out canes and sticks suitable for the purpose, 
and as a result have a wonderful stock ranging from a natural 
ash hook, through Java, rattan and malacca, to whalebone covered 
with plaited kangaroo hide. Moreover, their prices are extremely 
reasonable throughout. Thus, a neat cane _ riding whip 





AT MESSRS. BRIGG AND SONS’. 


entirely covered in pigskin, costs only half a guinea, and that 
they represent good value anyone who has experienced their splendi«| 
wearing qualities will agree. \ country stick is a_ present 
which most people will appreciate, and here we have them in hazel 
cherry and ash, one pattern, specially designed for dog-lovers, 
having a silver whistle crutch end, another a large tube match-box 
in the handle, while some exceptionally fine partridge canes are 
finished with realistically carved and tinted animals’ heads, dogs 
predominating. The fashion for coloured stone mounts has been 
observed in the latest development of Messrs. Brigg’s well known 
adjustable Motor Sunshade and Wind-screen, with which they 
are very busy just now fulfilling orders for Egypt and the 
Riviera. One lovely design has a blue jasper top, grey blue stick, 
and blue and black striped cover; others are in pink crystal, 
green avanturine, amethyst matrix, grey agate, etc., and the same 
beautiful mounts are being applied to the newest en-fout-cas and 
to smart evening dress malacca canes. Space will not permit us 
to enlarge upon the wonderful display of umbrellas at all prices 
from a guinea upwards, but we must mention the “ Perfect” 
Sporting Seat, with or without top to swivel round, of which the 
bolt to the rubber-edged detachable disc has now been improve 
so that it cannot get in the way. 


A HOUSE OF GIFTS. 

Although we have been accustomed for many years to think 
of Messrs. Boot, as cash chemists on whom we might safely rely 
to provide our drugs and make up our prescriptions, the firm have 
been steadily coming to the fore in other respects as well, and this 
year their head-quarters at Regal House, 182, Regent Street, WV 
form a veritable house of gifts, eclipsing all their previous records 
One may spend a day in the various departments, lunching in the 
cosy and admirably appointed Adam café, and still find something 


distinctive and worthy of admiration to linger over. <A section 
which appeals strongly to the feminine shopper is that devoted 
exclusively to toilet preparations. The idea of having one's 


favourite scent expressed in everything one uses appeals strongl\ 
to women of refined taste, and at Messrs. Boots’ they are able to 
gratify their fancy; creams, soaps, sachets, powders, bath salts, 
etc., all being made with the same fragrance and at most reason- 
able prices. In perfumes proper the modern taste for light, elusive 
essences, in place of the heavy odours once approved, has been 
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_ ANATURAL REMEDY 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil spirits, and exorcism and magic were 
invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still, We call them ‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must ke 


cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains are 
the results. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation. than 


-ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT? 


the approved specific for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid 
_ __ liver to new life, stimulates the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 











IT IS THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation. Errors in Diet—Eating or Drinking. Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or Gouty Poison. Feverish Cold with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, and Feverish 
Conditions generally. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural Health-giving Agent. You 
cannot overstate its great Value in keeping the Blood Pure and Free from Disease by Natural means. 


it may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
it is very effective in the early stage of Diarrha@a by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared tor emergencies by always keeping a hottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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observed, and one may get dainty flasks of every modern perfume 
at prices ranging from 1s. upwards, while a tantalus containing 
three varieties is much in demand. Useful manicure cases in 
leather, lined with velvet, and silver-mounted fittings may be had 
from half a guinea, and a special recommendation must be given 
to tortoiseshell fancy combs, designed for the present style of hair- 
dressing, and ornamented with brilliants in platinum, from 95s. 
to 5 guineas. Leather goods in all the loveliest new colours and 
skins appeal both to the eye and the pocket, and there is a most 
fascinating collection of Dresden china and old bronzes. For the 
lbresden electric lamp standards there are harmonious shades orna- 
mented with quaint silk embroideries in keeping with the ancient 
ceramic art, and the lamps themselves, adapted from vases, are 
perfect examples of the delicate ware in which they are expressed. In 
this section, too, there are some very nice inkstands, a remarkably 
effective specimen being in red marble and brasswork, while another, 
in onyx, has beautiful adornments in gilt. Stationery is an item 
which affords much scope for personal taste, though just at the 
moment there is a decided feeling for a delicate pale mauve 
tint his will be found in all textures at Messrs. Boots’: also 
there is a large variety of the thin fine paper which many people 
like nowadays, and at the same time notice should be taken of the 
attractive novelties in leather, all toning in colour, for the equip- 
ment of the writing table Finally, we come to the book depart- 
ment, and here we would like to make the suggestion that a year’s 
subscription to the Boots Library would be a very highly appre- 
ciated gift to most people. The subscriptions range from half a 
guinea upwards, the books being changeable at any other branches 
in town or in the vicinity, while by this means one may enable 
one’s friends at least to keep in touch with the vast stream of 
literature that pours incessantly from the great publishing houses. 
Gift books, of course, depend very much on the intended recipient 
but we would suggest the lovely edition of Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
immortal Peter Pan” as a safe choice for a small boy or girl, 
while their elders will appreciate an édition de luxe of their favourite 


poet, or perhaps the very fine Dickens series which we specially 


idmired. 
DAINTY JEWELLERY, ETC. 

In view of the extraordinary demand for jewellery not only 
for evening, but also for day wear. special interest attaches to 
the exquisite 
things which 
Mr. J. C 
Vickery, 170- 
183, Regent 
Street, W., is 
showing just 
now. Enamel 
is always 
popular, 
thanks to its 
adaptability 
to all pur- 
poses o t 


oo 
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decorative 
art and its 
delicate 
colouring, 
and out of 
several lovely 
specimens we 
THE NEWEST JEWELLERY AT VICKERY’S. s pecially 

like a pansy 
in purple and gold tints with a white border and a most 
realistic ladybird centre, which makes a delightful pendant, while 
ducks with deep blue enamel bodies and long pearl wings have 
been utilised for the most fascinating little brooches. A lucky 
pig in diamonds suggests itself as a desirable mascot, and a fox in 
cither diamonds or gold would be an appropriate gift for a huntine 
woman Enamel also plays an important part in the mountine 
of some dainty boudoir clocks, fitted with either day or eight-day 
timepieces, and finds a place in some elongated tonneau-shaped 
wrist-watches in platinum, silver or gold, on suéde straps. In a 
larger size, by the way, these flat watches are becoming 
immensely popular, too, for men’s evening wear Mr. 
Vickery is making a special feature just now of electric lamp 
stands in china or silver. Some graceful shapes in china with 
a tloral design, and fitted with shades to match, are strikingly 
beautiful ; others are in the form of dainty figures, such as a 
picrrot or a jester, a flower girl and so on, most delicately 
designed, while a particularly pleasing one is a plain crystal 
pedestal, which may be had in several sizes. The beet- 
root shade, which is having such a vogue at present for 
leather wares, is expressed in a variety of purses, vanity 
bags, etc., and a new travelling writing case in morocco, 
fitted with a fixed pad of paper and stylo pen, in addition 
to the usual accessories, is a very sensible idea Compact 
little closed manicure tables, fully equipped down to a cut- 
glass finger bowl, may be had in various lovely patterns, while a 
workbag in silk or antelope skin, mounted on a feather-weight 
mahogany stand or a gravity clock, running by its own weight 
and requiring no winding, have much to recommend them. 
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NOVEL WICKER AND LEATHER GOODS. 

Amid the bewildering possibilities of Christmas shopping, 
artistic wickerwork comes with a refreshing breath of novelty. 
Che umbrella stand we illustrate is one of many delightful specimens 
of this ware to be seen at Messrs. Mark Cross’, Limited, 89, Regent 
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Street, W. Carried out in wicker of a very fine, close weave 
finished with a rim of red or dark green leather, and fitted with a 
lift-out water pan at the bottom, it would make an extremelh 
useful present, especially where hall space was limited. A wast 
paper basket, in buff wicker with a morocco rim, is another usefy! 
suggestion. Then there are packing baskets fitted with string 
labels, wax, tools, etc., library baskets for 
correspondence, some open, some with fitted 
lids, and garden tool and flower baskets; and 
last, but not least, some very pretty sewing 
baskets, of which a specially nice example 
has a deep, round bottom of very fine tan 
wicker with a draw-up top of watered silk 
in various shades, and silk cords whereby it 
may be carried if desired, the accessories 
being fixed on a circular pad of crushed 
morocco. The leather goods by this firm also 
show a marked degree of originality which 
comes as a boon and a blessing to the 
harassed shopper. Among small articles to 
be obtained for a moderate sum, for example 
is a combined household tool in hard steel 
nickel plate, which will fulfil the needs of 
half the tool chest, having a hatchet edge, a 
hammer, a nail-drawer, box-opener, wrench, 
screw-driver, etc., put up in a stout tan- 
grained hide case \ combined hat and cloth 
brush with a flexible leather back is another 
good idea. Hanging tie-cases, in various 
coloured moroccos, or pigskin toilet-cases 
to accommodate shaving tackle or not 
according to the recipient’s needs, tray- a i ; 
shaped tobacco pouches, which do _ not WICKERWORK 
spill their contents, and purses and pocket AT MARK CROSS’ 
books of all kinds afford a wide choice 

of presents for men, and a new fitted travelling bag, in shay 
rather like a brief bag, and allowing plenty of space for nig! 
things, is a most convenient invention 

A GOOD EGYPTIAN CIGARETTE. 

Of late years the number of cigarette smokers has increas« 
greatly, while the difficulty of finding cigarettes to suit a 
tastes has been overcome by the free introduction of the choices 
foreign brands. In Egyptian cigarettes in particular—probab! 
the most popular type for after-dinner smoking—one of the be 
brands, ‘‘ The Pearls of Egypt,’’ is even now but little known i 
this country, although it has long been a favourite with office 








and others residing or wintering in Egypt. The factory for the 
cigarettes at Cairo is a model of cleanliness and order. The tobace: 


employed are the pure and undoctored products of the Cavall 

Samsoun, Smyrna and Xanthi districts, and made up by hand hb 

the most experienced native workers. ‘‘ The Pearls of Egypt 

have always enjoyed a wide popularity in both Services, for who 

orders were formerly supplied direct from Egypt; but the pro- 
prietors have now made arrangements for their goods to be stock: 

at all the principal London stores, as well as at many of th 
leading clubs, restaurants, etc., whereby a much wider popularit 

will be assured to them. 

FOR FRIENDS ABROAD AND AT HOME, 

Amid the multiplicity of requisite things which London offers 
for our approval just now, it is difficult enough to find somethin 
for everybody at home, but friends abroad present an even mor 
serious problem. Their present must not be bulky or weighty, 
and it must be able, nine times out of ten, to withstand the effect 
of trying climatic conditions. Three-quarters of the things we 
might select for home use are barred in the Tropics on this account. 
To the harassed shopper balanced on the horns of this dilemma 
we would suggest a ‘‘ Swan”’ fountain pen, as manufactured by 


Messrs. Mabie, Todd and Co., 79 and 80, High Holborn, W.C. It is 
useful, easy to pack, and can be mailed to any part of the world for 
sixpence. With a ‘‘ Swan,” too, any ink may be used, which 


removes one great drawback to the fountain pen at the Antipodes 
As regards the choice of a pen, needless to say one would not sele 














THE ALWAYS USEFUL “SWAN.” 


one of the de /uxe models tipped with a circlet of diamonds round 
a fine pearl or other precious stones for everyday use, but there is 
much to be said in favour of a plain, engine-turned gold or silver 
holder. After all, a ‘‘ Swan”’ is a lasting purchase, justify 
some outlay even if it did not carry with it the makers’ guaranic¢ 
to keep it in perfect writing order. As regards price, one starts with 
the familiar vulcanite model at half a guinea and rises through silver 
filigree, silver rolled gold, solid gold and jewelled holders to aiv- 
thing one likes to give ; but in every one the reliability and wear 1 
qualities are the same. 
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Xmas 
Gsifts 


Ladies’ Brush Case, fitted Real Ebony, 
Whalebone and Bristle Hair Brushes, 
Mirror and Comb. 27/6 
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Gentlemen's Leather Brush Case, 
fitted Real Ebony Brushes, Mirror 
Once inside a Branch and Comb. 35/- 


of Boots Cash Chemists 
you will find a veritable 
Aladdin’s Cave. Heaps 
of presents on every 
hand for old or young, 
and a courteous and 
expert staff to guide 
you in your search after 
the most suitable gifts. 
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Ladies’ Brush Case, Xylonite 


Fittings. 15/6 
Ladies’ Brush and Manicure 


Case, Xylonite Fittings. 27/6 
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Beautifully illus 
lrated Lists of 
Silver Plate and 
Jewellery, Fancy 
md Leather Goods, 
Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles are 
re ady. Copies a ill 
be sent to vou 
post /Vree. Please 
urile for them. 
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Gentlemen’s Leather Brush Case, fitted 
two Satinwood Military Brushes, Hat and 


Manicure Case, Real Ivory Fittings. 30/- 
Clothes Brushes. 38/6 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCH: | = e ) MANY OTHER BRANCHES 
182, REGENT STREET, W. | | IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





| Toilet Specialists and Perfumers a 
= . Issued by Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Lid 
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THE TWO FINEST SPECIMENS OF 


A BANQUET TABLE with EXTENDING TOP, probably once the property of Queen 
Elizabeth. The frieze is carved on all four sides. The front legs are of chalice or melon pattern, and 
the back ones are carved with acanthus. The stretcher is decorated with interlacing scrollwork. 
The web feet are an interesting feature. The table is of a beautiful brown colour; its original 
surface is untouched. Made about 1590. Guaranteed genuine and in the original condition. 


PHILLIPS, THE MANOR 
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ELIZABETHAN OAK IN EXISTENCE 


An OAK SIDEBOARD originally made to match the table and to stand beside it, the web 
feet and the carving being similar. The carved figures, a lion and a rouge dragon, were the 
supporters of the arms of Queen Elizabeth. The Royal Arms, with these supporters, were carved 
in the oak chimney piece in the panelled dining room, where these pieces originally stood. The 
sideboard is guaranteed to be genuine and in the original condition. 


HOUSE, HITCHIN «2 
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A TOUR IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Hl: various travelling experiences of motorists are generally 
a matter of interest to fellow-tourists, and although 
they do not, perhaps, differ very considerably in the main 
points, yet naturally, according to individual tastes and 
means, the methods of proceeding must vary somewhat. I, 
therefore, venture to add this short account of my own ex- 
periences to the many that have been written. After seven successive 
years of touring on the Continent, I have come to the conclusion 
that if you possess a car and are in the habit of using it and not 
keeping it under a glass case, the cost of touring abroad in it, 
if you are sharing expenses with a friend, need not exceed the cost 
of travelling about in the ordinary way I am not alluding, of 
course, to those who take walking tours and are prepared to rough it 
\s a matter of fact, if you intend visiting numerous countries and 
places, the cost of railway fares and hire of carriages (the latter 
a large item in many mountainous districts where railways are not 
always available) all tell up in a surprising manner. For two 
people sharing expenses, and a car of not less than 25 h p., 2a 
day per head should amply cover everything, this including transit 
of car to and from England, a driver's expenses and wages, petrol, 
oil and garage, hotel bills, tips, etc., and even the purchase of a 
couple of tires and tubes en route rhis sum represents the expense 
ota five weeks’ tour, covering a distance of 2,500 miles, visiting three 
or four different countries 
including Austria and Italy 
where expenses usually exceed 
those of other countries) 
and it also covers staying 
in about twenty-four different 
towns at the first-class 
hotels 
I may mention here that 
it is just as well to make a 
rule of fixing the price of 
rooms on entering an hotel, 
instead of discussing the 
matter when the time comes 
to pay the bill! Also I have 
found the practice of provid- 
ing one’s own luncheon and 
tea and taking it with one en 
yvoule 1s a considerable 
economy, a saving of t2ir. o1 
14ir. a day when reckoned up 
for three people Of course 
the time of the year selected 
for touring has a great deal 
to do with the expense of 
things | have always 
travelled in June, the plea- 
santest month in many ways 
Hotels are not crowded and 
one is welcome everywhere, 
while the best rooms are to 
be had at moderate prices. As 
a rule, at this time the climate 
is neither too hot nor too 
cold; but this depends much 
in which direction the journey 
lies, for it is almost impossible 
lor one partic ular season to 
be suitable for a variety of 
places. I realised this diffi- 
culty on my last tour, which 
took us through France and 
as far South into Italy as 
Florence. We started the 
second week in May, which, 
although rather early in the 
vear for some of the mountain ON THE HEIGHTS 
passes, is already beginning 
to be a little late .by the time one reaches the Italian towns 
We travelled through France, staying at Chartres, Bourges 
and a pretty little watering-place called Bourbon Lancy (not far 
from Moulins), then Macon and so on to Grenoble, where we stayed 
afew days. From there we took the very lovely road to the Riviera 
vid Gap, Sisteron, Digne, Grasse, to Antibes—a journey full of beauty 
and interest, and the road excellent for the most part—with the 
exception of one rather rough bit, south of Gap between Remollon 
and Espinasses. We fared well, too, all along the French Riviera, 
and we had little or no dust, for at this time of year one meets 








very few cars, an advantage on the ever twisting and turning 
Corniche Road, which must be a far from agreeable route in the 
height of the season. The hotels in many of the big towns on the 
Riviera were closed, but this did not affect us, as we had elected 
to stay at Antibes, where the splendid Hétel du Cap remains open 
later than others. Here we found delightful sea breezes, and 
enjoyed the shady garden, which runs down to the water’s edg« 
to our heart’s content Nothing can exceed the magnificence 
of gardens belonging to the villas all along the Riviera at this time 


of year. The dazzling masses of flowers and the brilliant blue 
of sky and sea are indescribable. On the Italian Riviera, alas! 
we came into heat and dust. At no time can this road along the 


coast be good, and although the scenery (especially between Rapallo 
and Spezia) is very fine, it is not a road to be recommended to 
motorists 

However, we crawled along through many quaint villages and 
towns, which, except in a car, one might not have a chance ot 
seeing, and we stayed a night at Rapallo and then at the fashionabk 
seaside town of Via Reggio. |Here the season had not yet 
commenced, and we were consequently given a roval suite of 
rooms in a perfect palace of an hotel at absurdly low prices. We 
reached Florence at last, after a rather lengthy and bad road 
thick in dust, passing through the ancient towns of Massa, Lucca 
and Pisa. At Florence, in 
spite of a high thermometer, 
we spent several days sight 
seeing—visiting churches and 
picture galleries—driving out 
as the afternoons becanx 
cooler to the Certosa, San 
Miniato, and in the Cascine 
Gardens. 

The road from Florence 
to Bologna by Prato Pistoja 
Poretta and Verganto is very 
beautiful—very hilly, but with 
a good surface and full of 
variety. We came in for 
exceptionally hot weather in 
Bologna, so that we found 
sight-seeing rather exhaust- 
ing, and were glad to leave fot 
a northerly direction. We 
followed the route vid Modena 
Parma and _ Piacenza all 
ancient towns of the deepest 
interest. This is one of the 
finest roads in Italy, but it is 
very straight and monotonou 
and it was a relief when we 
reached the beautiful valley 
of Aosta, with its attractive 
vineyards and mountains and 
rushing river by the roadside. 
We made a halt of two days 
at the lovely mountain villag« 
of Courmayeur, from which 
place we had intended cross- 
ing the little St. Bernard Pass, 
entering France by Moutiers. 
But our plans were checked 
by finding, when we reached 
the summit, that there wer 
still two or three kilométres 
of the road blocked with 
snow. A gang of about fifty 
men were engaged in clearing 
it, but they said the road 
would not be clear for anothe: 
five days, so we had to retract 
our steps. We did not at all 
regret this fruitless climb of 7,177{t., for | almost think that of 
the twenty-five mountain passes I have crossed during my motor- 
ing experiences abroad, this one may well be reckoned among 
the most beautiful. The snow was still thick on the ground, which 
added greatly to the grandeur of the scene, and on the lowe1 
slopes of the pass wild flowers of endless variety positively rioted 

Our nearest point for re-entering France now lay over the Mont 
Cenis (6,829ft.), and for this we had to return through the valley 
of Aosta, and by Donnaz and Ivrée to Turin. Here we found the 
atmosphere stifling after the heights of Courmayeur, and tlu 
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The 20 h.p. “St. Leger” Cabriolet. 


: 3) HE provision of an enclosed carriage for Winter use is now a 
4 desideratum. @ The double purpose carriage, which we recommend, 
is one of moderate power but with roomy body and wide comfortable 

4) seats. Q The “St. Leger” cabriolet on 10ft. Oin. wheelbase Austin 
Z chassis is a desirable vehicle in all respects. The “head” mechanism 
is simple in operation and combines lightness with rigidity and strength. @ The 
carriage can be used in three positions, namely—fully opened, with the rear of 
head back, or fully enclosed. @ The equipment includes franeless windows with 
special winding gear and two “emergency” chairs. The chassis is equipped with 

Austin steel detachable wheels with one spare (with studded tyre), 815 x 105 

studded Dunlop tyrestorear, and groovedtofront. Electriclightingsystem through- 

out. including head lamps, side and tail lamps, and electrical self- C7 6 5 


starter. Valances and full kit of tools. At the inclusive price of 
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Trial runs arranged. Full details at request 
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hotels in Turin are of the stuffiest. It was pleasant to journey 
mountainwards the following morning, and we reached our destina- 
tion, Annecy, late the same evening. It is a longish run, for there 
is not only the Mont Cenis to negotiate, but also the very stiff 
little Col du Frénes on leaving St. Pierre d’Albigny, and winding 
up with yet another small pass—the 
Col de Semnoz—just before dropping 
down to the Lake of Annecy. The 
country around here is lovely, and the 
town of Annecy is well worth a few - 
days’ visit, while at the Hétel 
d’Angleterre one is most comfortable. 

We spent our remaining few days 
on the beaten track of the Routes 
Nationales, stopping at such well ~ 
known places as Lons le Saunier, 
Chaumont, Rheims and Amiens 
[Thus ended a very enjoyable five 
weeks’ tour, which, although not 
entirely commendable throughout for 
good roads, was full of varied interest, 
and took us for the greater part of our 
journey through surpassingly lovely 
scenery. HELEN MARTINEAU 


HOW TO KEEP WARM. 

HE question of how to keep 
warm on a long winter run 
is one which does not affect 
everyone equally, for whereas 

some hardy mortals can travel for 
hours in an open car in comfort, 
others less Spartan regard motoring, 
even under the most luxurious cir- 
cumstances, as nothing better than a 
necessary evil at this season of 
the year, preferable only to travelling by train. Speaking 
generally, however, the subject of comfortable, cold weather 
accessories is one of interest to most motorists, and therefore a few 
words on the subject will not be out of place in a Christmas Number. 
rhe first item on the list is, naturally, foot-warmers. The ordinary 
plated warmer with a carpet cover changes little from year to year. 
Occasionally a slight variation in the shape is introduced, though 
the wedge pattern remains the most popular. Foot muffs, how- 
ever, afford more scope to the designer, and become more luxurious 
every year. An excellent type of recent invention is a muff com- 
bined with a small square stool, of which the legs fold underneath, 
to be used or not, as desired, while the muff top is of leather warmly 
lined. Another capacious muff, carried out in grain seal morocco 
and fur lined, is fitted with two warmers, and of other patterns 
carried out in leather, fur, imitation fur, or Bedford cord, 
and ranging in price from a few shillings or so upwards, 
the name is legion. Failing foot muffs, or perhaps in addition 
to them, there is a good deal of solid comfort in a pair of 
overboots. They have the advantage, too, of freedom, and even 
when not driving, many people dislike the rather ankle-tied feeling 
of a deep foot-muff. The overboot does not lend itself to 
elegant effect, it must be admitted, but some of the newest 
high-legged patterns designed more particularly for ladies’ use 
are quite smart, while the low fur-lined patterns are luxuriously 


ON THE 






CATHEDRAL AND LEANING TOWER OF 


warm and instantly slipped on or discarded. Speaking of ladies’ 
equipment, by the way, we are reminded of some extremely useful 
muffs which should appeal to them. They are made of soft pliable 
leather instead of fur, which becomes sodden with a shower and 
stays clammy for hours. One shape is a roomy bolster with a frill 
at either end and a pocket in the back ; the other is a cushion shape 
in chrome fringed leather, also fitted with a pocket. They are 
beautifully warm and light to carry and would effect a considerable 
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economy in saving fur muffs, some of which are almost as perishable 
as they are costly, from the wear and tear of the road. For ex- 
tremely cold weather a little hand-heater could be slipped inside 
Goggles are so essentially part of the motor-cyclist’s equipment 
that one hesitates to include them in the category of car accessories - 





SUMMIT OF THE LITTLE ST. BERNARD PASS. 


yet an otherwise pretty woman with a red nose is such an incon- 
gruity that one may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that a deep 
silk mask, with a nose-piece for preference, and a chenille borde: 
is an excellent protection against cold winds, especially if worn ir 
conjunction with a thick silk fur-lined veil; while for town us« 
the little folding adjustable parasols which served one purpos¢ 
during the summer may be pressed into service again as wind- 
screens 

Finally, we come to rugs—a subject of such limitless rang: 
that it would be easier to say nothing at all about it. The ordinary 
rug is very much a matter of what one chooses to spend o1 
it, but it has of late years blossomed out into a combination 
affair, including almost everything already mentioned under on« 
cover. Thus, we have a foot muff apron, with separate pockcts 
for each foot, designed for one or two persons. This, carried out 
in wool-lined weather-proof leather, is a splendid cover for every- 
day rough use. Then, there are luxurious fur rugs edged with a rare 
fur and combined with a cosy foot muff and pockets for the hands, 
a pattern which looks extremely well expressed in leopard skin 
or something of that kind, with a heavier dark fur border; while 
a further elaboration of this shape will be found in one with a muff and 
pockets, for maps, etc., in this case, a foot muff and a detachabk 
cushion behind. Indeed, looking through the showrooms of the 
leading accessory makers, it seems as if ingenuity could go no further 
to supply the needs of the motorist, 
and to render him and her independent 
of the vagaries of an English winter. 


” A NEW LIGHT CAR. 
sala URING the past year o1 
pid two, British manufacturers 
€ doubtless instigated by the 
eeu growing popularity of the 
r a cheap American machine, have mac 





many attempts to meet the require 
ments of that enormous class of 
would-be motor owners for whom thx 
motor-cycle has no attraction, but 
who are unable to face either the first 
cost or the upkeep of even a smal! 
car of the usual type. The solution 
of the problem obviously depended 
very largely on the price at which it 
was possible to produce a_vehick 
which would suit the popular tast 
Two courses were open to 
maker—either to take the big ca 
as his starting point and by simpli 
fication of its design and reductio 
of its size to reduce the cost of pr 
PISA. duction to the minimum, while sti! 
retaining its essential qualities ; or t 
utilise the experience of the motor-cycle trade and build up a 
entirely new type of machine with little in common with the ca 
proper. The end in view, a small two-seater. selling 4 
a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood of £150, appeared to man 
makers more easy of attainment by the latter method than tl 
former, and the result was seen about a vear ago in the appearan 
of a large number of little three and four wheeled machines whit 
were given the ill-judged title of ‘‘ cycle car.” The name alo! 
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H.M. Carlos, late King of Portugal. 


and refinement of finish. 


has not made its way; 





“THE CAR OF EMPERORS AND KINGS” 


A FEW ILLUSTRIOUS PATRONS: 





H.M. (the late) King Edward VII. (4 cars.) 

H.I.M. The German Emperor. (14 cars.) 

H.I.M. The German Empress. (4 cars.) 

H.R.H. Crown Prince of Germany. 

H.I.M. The Emperor of Japan. 

H.I.M. The Tsar of Russia. (5 cars.) 

H.I. & R.M. The Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria. (4 cars) 

H.M. The Dowager Queen of Portugal. 


H.M. Leopold, late King of the Belgians. 


“MERCEDES IS _ 
STILL MERCEDES” 


A tribute by Mr. W. Whittall, the great motor authority :— 


“To attempt to praise the Mercédés would, indeed, be an endeavour to paint the lily. 
Mercédés it has always been, and the Mercédés it remains to- day, which is to say that now, 
as ever, the name stands for all that is best in automobile design, accuracy of construction, 
It has been justly called 
and true it is that there are very few of the reigning houses into which the Mercédés 
the list of Mercédés patrons reads like the Almanach de Gotha. . . . 
Certainly there are no two finer carriages in the whole Show.” 


TWO FAVOURITE MODELS FOR 1914: 
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.M. the King of Servia. 

.M. The King of Bulgaria. 

.M. The King of Siam. 

.R.H. The Khedive of Egypt. 
H.S.H. Princess Hatzfelt. 

H.H. The Maharajah of Baroda. 
The Duke of Westminster. 

Lord Lonsdale. 

Lord St. Davids. 

Sir William Tate, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Lord Northcliffe. 


Sir Marcus Samuel. 


—MOTOR. 


The 


‘the car of Emperors and Kings," 


Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 10th. 








The NEW 25-30h.p.90x 140 liveaxle £550) 
including Warland ‘Detachable RimsG& Dunlop Tyres. 











The NEW 45-50h.p. 120 160 live axle £ 750 
including Warland Detachable Rims & Dunlop T yres. 











isc. some same | 


Telegraphic Address 
 Milnesie, Rand, London 








LATEST LUXURIOUS MODELS NOW BEING EXHIBITED AT 


MERCEDES 3HOWROOMS 


132, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone 
rrard 891 & S91 


c.D.¢ 
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CHASSIS. 


THE STELLITE 


was sufficient to condemn them in the estimation of a large propor- 
tion of the prospective purchasers to whom, presumably, they 
were intended to appeal, and it must also be confessed that their 
appearance in many cases was hardly inviting to those who looked 
for a reasonable degree of comfort in their motoring. The cyclecar 
was sedulously boomed and given every encouragement, but, 
largely owing to its inherent faults, has proved a comparative 
failure 

Meanwhile, other makers with a truer perception of what was 
required by the public were experimenting with the view of pro- 
ducing an inexpensive miniature of the big car, and it was known 
that among the firms who were devoting serious attention to the 
subject was the Wolseley Company. The car which has now been 
placed upon the market is being manufactured by the Electric and 
Ordnance Accessories Company, Limited, another branch of Vickers, 
Limited, but the fact that the designing and testing of the new vehicle 
were carried out by a motor-car firm of such vast experience asj the 
Wolseley Company is of happy augury for its future. The Stellite 
light car, as it is called, is a very interesting little vehicle of most 
ingenious design, which is the acme of simplicity, while embodying 
nearly every feature of up-to-date practice. For instance, the 
ultimate drive to the rear axle is by worm gear, the gear-box is 
contained in an extension of the rear axle casing, and the springing 
is of the quarter elliptic spring type. Economy in manufacture 
appears to have been achieved by a simplification of the chassis 
which might well be imitated by the designers of more powerful 
cars, and by dividing the mechanism into three units—the 
front axle and its steering gear, the engine and _ clutch, 
and the rear axle with its gear-box, torque tube, springs 
and brakes. These three groups are built up on a _ simple 
ash frame, reinforced with steel fitch plates, which carries 
the body and radiator, and to the extremities of which are 
bolted the springs. 

The little monobloc four-cylinder engine, 62m.m. bore by 
89m.m. stroke, is a very neat piece of work, and presents 
several unusual features. The four combustion heads form 
a separate casting from the cylinders proper, and are easily 
detached when the piston heads and combustion chamber walls 
require cleaning, which is somewhat often in modern engines. 
The joint between the heads and the cylinders is made gas-tight 
by an asbestos and copper washer. In an engine so small the 
diameter of the valves would have to be unduly restricted if they 
were arranged side by side in the usual position, and the difficulty 
has been overcome by placing the inlet valves in the cylinder 
heads and operating them by means of rockers and long tappet 
rods. This overhead valve gear is of neat design and strong con- 
struction, and seems likely to run for a long time without showing 
wear. The rockers and valve stems are enclosed by covers held 
in place by thumb screws. The lubrication follows the usual 
V olseley practice, a pump delivering oil to troughs beneath the 
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STELLITE LIGHT CAR. 
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big ends and to the half-time chain gear, and catch 
pits being placed above the main bearings to ensure 
for them a constant supply. Cooling is by thermo- 
siphon, and no fan is fitted or, so far as our experience 
goes, required behind the radiator. The carburetto: 
is a S.U., supplied by gravity from a tank in th 
dashboard, and ignition is by Bosch magneto wit! 
fixed timing. 

Although only rated at 9°45 h.p. for Treasury 
purposes, the little Stellite motor develops an astonish 
ing amount of power at high speeds. On test about 
44 h.p. are developed at 600 revolutions per minute 
and the horse-power curve rises almost in a straigh’ 
line until 21 h.p. is shown at 2,500 revolutions. At th: 
latter engine speed the standard axle gearing give 
thirty-eight miles an hour, and the car will attain thi 
pace on the level without the motor showing audibl 
signs of distress. The clutch is of the internal leather 
covered cone type, and the clutch withdrawal gear is « 
simple and substantial design. The connection betwee 
the engine and the rear axle unit is by a shaft wit 
a universal joint at its front end and a sliding couplin 
where it joins the propeller shaft proper. The latter i 


encased in a torque tube, suspended at its forward end from 

tubular cross member of the frame. The gear-box, which forms a 
extension of the rear axle casing, provides two forward speeds an 
a reverse operated by a lever working in a single slot, the revers 
Both foot an: 


position being protected by a simple hinged stop. 
side brakes 
act directly 
on the rear 
wheel drums 
and are of 
the internal 
expanding 
variety. 
Timken rol- 
ler bearings 
are fitted 
to the rear axle 
and to all four 
wheels. The : 
latter are of BACK AXLE, GEAR-BOX AND SPRINGS. 
the Sankey 
pressed steel 
detachable 
type and carry 
tires 700m.m. 
by 80m.m. 
Steering is by 
rack and 
pinion, and 
the front axle 
is a stout tube. 
The engine 
control is on 
standard lines 
with foot ac- 
celerator be- 
tween the 
clutch and 
brake pedals. 
The engine 
is set to 
run light at 
any required speed by a simple thumb-screw on the dashboard 
which also carries the magneto switch and a tell-tale to indicat: 
the working of the oil pump. 

A couple of days’ experience with a Stellite convinced us that 
at least one solution of the light car problem has been found. It 
is a delightful car to handle, and in every way seems to meet thi 
requirements of those who are looking for an inex- 
pensive machine which is really a car in all essential 
respects, but which, at the same time, is cheap to 
run and easy to house and clean. The _ steering 
is light, gear changing is easy, and the clutch and 
brakes smooth in action. Thanks to the flexibility 
of the engine and its wide range of useful speed, 
the absence of a third gear is far less felt tha 
might be anticipated, as all ordinary hills ar 
taken with ease on the top direct speed, ev 
with a full load. At any rate, we met with no gr: 
dient on the Portsmouth Road between London an 
Guildford that called for the low gear, and tl! 
steep, winding hill out of the Brooklands pac- 
dock was surmounted with ease on the top spe 
with a heavy passenger. The springing is |! 
markably good, a feature rarely met with in 
light a car, and even the worst potholes caus 
no unpleasant jar. The transmission is practica 
noiseless, and the engine quieter than the av 
age. Such noise as is apparent proceeds from 
valve gear, but in the car we drove one of 
overhead valve tappets was obviously in need 








NEAR-SIDE 


VIEW OF ENGINE. 


+ 


adjustment. We noticed one or two minor 
tails which called for criticism, but doubt! 5 
these little matters have been already rectif 
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\ 4 | “The Car for Refinement and Reliability.” 
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Specification. 


24 30 h.p. SIX CYLINDER ENGINE, 3.4” bore by 54” stroke. R.A.C rating 30°4. 
Four speeds and reverse. Tax £8 8s. Od. 

BODY.—Limousine-Landaulette, to seat four inside, upholstered in best cloth, 
with silk laces. 

SCREEN. —Landaulette pattern. with adjustable top to swing outwards 

Valances of enamelled leather. Four R.W. detachable wire wheels with 895 x 135 
mm, tyres. 

C.A.V. Electric lighting equipment, comprising dynamo model “G,” 55 amp. hour 
accumu ator, switchboard and wiring. 
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COLUMBINE YARD, 
EAST COWES, 10.W. 


ee 


YORK STREET, THE WOLSELEY 9°: MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd., 
WESTMINSTER. 3 
Proprietors: VICKERS, LIMITED, 


OLE 


Telegrams: 
— “AUTOVENT, VIC, Telegrams : ADDERLEY PARK Telegrams : 
& . 
E Leg memset “WOLSELEY, COWES.” 


, “ EXacTITuDR. 
LONDON. cece BIRMINGHAM. 6153 CenTRAL 


Telephone: 6220 Victoria. 
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Telephone : 493 Cowes. 
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ACook of 20 years’ experience writes:- 


. HAVE used Lemco for 15 years, and in 
I a great many ways. I have always found 
it good, and can see ways of using it that 
I've never thought. of before, thanks to your 
book of recipes, which contains so many valu- 
able hints. Lemco is a splendid ‘standby’ in 
the kitchen—always ready—and excellent in 
place of stock for rich soups and sauces, as it 
gives quality as well as quantity.” 


Lemco consists of the rich stimulating 
extractives of fresh lean beef. It is the most 
economical as well as the most scientifically- 
perfect Extract of Beef ever invented. Besides 
being a valuable aid to digestion and a 
food in itself, Lemco actually increases the 
nutritive value of any dish prepared with it. 


Perfect purity absolutely guaranteed. 


¥ 
approved b 
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The method of fixing the bonnet could be improved, and 
the slot in which the change speed lever works would be 
better bolted to the frame than to such a light foundation 
as the floorboards. A comfortable two-seated body with hood 
and adjustable screen is supplied as standard, but an extra dickey 
seat at the rear can be fitted at a small extra charge. The wheel- 
base of the Stellite is 8ft. and its track 3ft. roin., the over-all 
dimensions of the two-seater being roft. gin. by 4ft. gin. At 
150 guineas, complete with hood, screen, horn, side and tail lamps 
and tools, we anticipate for the new light car a demand which wil} 
tax the resources of the makers to the utmost. 


AN INGENIOUS WIND SCREEN. 


NO small amount of ingenuity has been expended of late years 
on the design of wind screens, and, though it would be hardly 





THE BEATONSON WIND SCREEN. 


correct to say that every difficulty has been overcome, it cannot 
be doubted that the old fixed type of screen has been improved 
out of all recognition. The principal objects in view are the exclu- 
sion of draughts and, in wet weather, the retention of a clear view 
of the road ahead without the admission of rain. Neither end is 
easy of attainment, but it will be admitted that the Beatonson 
Deflector Front Shield, illustrated herewith, goes far towards 
solving these two problems. The side extensions, which can be 
set rigidly at any angle found to be most suitable, help very greatly 
to deflect from the front seats the currents of air which pass the 
sides of the front screen. The main portion of the screen is divided 
horizontally through its centre, each half being hinged, so that in 
wet weather the driver can adjust the angle between the two to 
give him a clear view with a minimum of opening for the admission 
of rain. Another popular screen manufactured by G. Beaton 
and Son is their extending back shield, which gives complete 
protection to the rear passengers, who suffer far more from draughts 
in the ordinary open car than the occupants of the front seat 


THE TOURIST TROPHY RACE. 


When the entry list at single fees closed at noon on Monday 
last it was found that twenty-three cars had been entered for the 





95 H.P. STANDARD COUPE. 


International Tourist Trophy Race, which the R.A.C. will hold 
in the Isle of Man in June next. The list consists of three 
Sunbeams, three Vauxhalls, three Humbers, three Minervas, 
three Adlers, three Papes, two Straker-Squires, two Stars 
and one Martini. The fee for future entries will be {£200 
per car. 
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PROGRAMME OF 1914 MODELS. 


12 h R.A.C. Rating. 15.8 h.p. Brake 
-p. h.p.. 28. Tax. £4 4s. Four-cylin- 
der Engine, 80 mm. bore,!20 mm. 

stroke. Complete with Four-seater Torpedo Body, 
Taper Bonnet, “ One-Man " Hood, Adjustable 
Screen, Hooter, and Dynamo Electric Lighting Set. 


with 5 Lamps. Detachable Wheels 
£410 


and one Spare, with 815 by 105 
mm, Tyres. 
With Two-seated Body, equipped as above ... ... £400 


RAS. Rating. 15.8h.p. 
15-20 h.p. Brake h.p., 35. Tax, 

£4 4s.  Four- cylinder 
Engine, 80 mm. bore, !30 mm. stroke. Chassis Price 
£350, with Tyres. Complete with side entrance 
Streamline Torpedo Body, Taper Bonnet, One-Man 
2 are oe oy pat and Dynamo 
“lectric Lighting Set, with 5 Lamps. 
Detachable Wheels and one Spare, £460 
with 815 by 105 mm. Tyres. 


With Two-seated Body, equipped as above ... ... £450 


20-30 hp. REST 

.p. Br -p. 43. 
a -Pp.- Ton. £6 6s. Four cyl- 
inder Engine. 90 mm. bore, 140 mm. stroke 
Equip; with Shock Absorbers, Detachable 
Wheels, and one Spare. with 820 by 120 mm. Tyres. 


Chassis £425 with Tyres. 


With side entrance Streamline Body 


R.A.C. Rating. 23.8 

- h.p. h.p- Brake h.p. 45. 

: é Tax, £6 6s. Six-cyl- 

inder Engine, 80 mm. bore, 120 mm. stroke. Fitted 

with Shock Absorbers and Dynamo Electric Light- 

ing Set with 5 Lamps. Detachable Wheels and one 
Spare, with 820 by 120 mm. tyres 


Chassis £565 with Tyres. 


25-50 hip. 5% 3 
rake h.p.. 5 

» -p. Tee, £6 6s, Four- 

cylinder Engine, 101.5 mm. bore, 140 mm. stroke. 


itted with Shock Absorbers, Detachable Wheels, 
and one Spare, with 820 by 120 mm, Tyres 


Chassis £515 with Tyres. 


Side entrance Streamline Body . w= 260 


With Two-seated Streamline Body With two-seated Streamline Body - £570 


With side entrance Streamline Body ... £645 





Catalogue with Illustrations and Prices of latest types of Bodies on request. 


Choose a Talbot for its investment value. No car has won so many 
awards in Hill-climbing, Reliability and Petrol-economy Trials. 
None offers such an assurance of lasting and efficient road service. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, Barlby Road, N. Kensington, London, W. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


A 48-paze Souvenir Booklet, profusely illustrated 
with photographs of the winning Talbot Cars in Speed. 
Hill-Climhire and Relishility Trials this Season 
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BODIES FOR WINTER DRIVING. 


NS VER since the beginning of motoring 
the general tendency of body design 

_é# has been to afford the occupants of a 
car greater protection from the ele- 

ments. From the open car without wind- 
screen, hood or doors, we have progressed by 
rapid stages to the coach-work of the present 
day, which, in its best forms, seems to defy 
further advance in the way of comfort or 
luxuriousness. Undoubtedly the finest exam- 
ples of the art of the modern carriage-builde 
are to be seen in the c- ered or convertible 
bodies which are fitted to the majority of the 
medium or high powered chassis sold to-day 
For a time even the best firms seemed to be 
unable to break with the traditions of the 
horse vehicle, and the result was seen in 





landaulets and limousines of stereotyped out- A BARKER SALOON ON A. ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 

line which failed to harmonise with the bonnct, 

dashboard and under-frame ofa car. The last 

three or four years, however, have witnessed the growth of a new car to recall the old landau, brougham or victoria of the closing 
spirit in body design, and there is little now left in the fashionable years of the last century. Perhaps the most radical departure of 


all is the saloon or “all-enclosed’”’ type of 
body, as it is sometimes called. It may be 
that the average motorist of to-day is a less 
hardy individual than the enthusiast of ten 
years ago, but it is certain that a large demand 
has arisen of late for a covered car in which the 
driving seat receives as much protection as 
that provided for the mere passenger. The 
body-builders have been quick to meet thx 
demand, with the result that the sight of an 
owner at the wheel of a closed car is as common 
to-day as it was rare three or four years ago 
For reasons not improbably related to the old 
traditions of the horse carriage, the owner- 
driver has never taken kindly to the landaulet 
or limousine, and the replacement of an open car 
by one or other of the latter types has too 
often seen the total abandonment of the wheel 
to a paid driver. The introduction of the 
saloon body seems to have brought many a 
veteran motorist back to the driving seat, while 
the type is certainly one that appeals to a large 
A 38 H.P. LANCHESTER SALOON. proportion of newcomers to the pastime. 













Champions for 
long distance driving :— 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND DUNLOP “V” 
GOLF BALLS. 








The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston 
Cross, Birmi .2ham; and 14, Rege 
Street, London, S.W Paris 
4, Rue du Colonel Moll Berlin 
S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 


GOLF COURSE, 
RIPON, YORKSHIRE. 
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THE LATEST MODEL—THE ALPINE-TESTED 


30-35 h.p. 6-Cylinder NOISELESS NAPIER 


WAS THE FEATURE 





Please send for new 1914 Catalog 


OF THE OLYMPIA SHOW 





the Original 


The 
Napier holds 
Royal 


ue and arrange for a trial run on this model, 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD. 


14, New Burlington Street, London, W. 


Works: Acton, London, W. 


—Vide Press. 


REMEMBER.—The Napier is 
Six-Cylinder 
Car—now soslavishly copied. 


Six - Cylinder 
Automobile 
Club Certificates. 


The largest number 
held byany other six- 
cylinder car is 4 only 


That is why the Napier is recog- 


nized as the Proved 
Car. Further comment is 
needless. 


18 


Best 


























I. 
“Again and 
again = proot 
has been 
given of its 
wonderful 
mechanica| 
efficiency, 
ind com- 
bined with 
this is a 
character for 
great relia- 
bility 
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D type 





At the important international exhibitions of 
motor carriages have 


\ type, 


B type. 
C tvpe, 
THREE YEARS’ 














Motor Carriages 


HE VAUXHALL CHASSIS is one which, coachbuilders will tell you, enables them to do 
justice to the highest ideals of their craft, and by no means can this be said of all chassis. 


recent 


If you cannot call, allow us to senda copy of the new catalogue (No. 22 L 


CHASSIS PRICES 


16-20h.p 909X120 ... £375 
25h.p. 95140 ... £480 
35h.p. 6cyl., 95 X120 ... £650 
25bh.p. P.H. 95 140 ... £515 


GUARANTEE 


YAUXHALL MOTORS, Lrp., 





arrested attention amid the finest products of the 
have found purchasers among the aristocracies of many different countries, by reason of their taste, richness, finish and distinc tion. 


Cre Car Supe POX chert 


Turin, St. 
English 


Petersburg and Paris 
and Continental factories, 


years — Brussels, 


There are usually to be found a few choice cars, open and covered, for instant or for early delivery, in the Vauxhall showrooms, 
and it is therefore always worth while to pay a visit to Great Portland Street and ascertain whether we can suit you at once, 


ROAD-READY PRICES 


For COMPLETE Cars 
16-20h.p. 4-seated open cat 
16-20h.p. landaulette 

25h.p. landaulette 
25h.p. Sutherland ¢ ibriolet 
25h.p. limousine ... 


174-182, Great Portland Street, London, W. 











Vauxhall 
and they 


) in which 18 large illustrations of motor carriages are given. 


FACH ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED 


Il 


At the same 
time, appear- 
ance hasbeen 
$0 well 
studied that | 
the Vauxhall 
is also 
distinguished 
for its smart 
and gracetul 
appearance.” 


Tue Spnere. 


_ 


£485 
£565 
£750 
£785 
£745 
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Even the most robust of owners will admit that the complete 
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enclosing of the driving seat has its advantages in 


months. The open car is a draughty conveyance at this time escape. This difficulty, however, can be overcome by the provision 
of suitable ventilators, which can be made to admit plenty of air 


of year and for town work when ladies must } be carried, or in 


wet weather, it is practically useless. The 
same remark applies to the front seat of a 
landaulet, cabriolet or limousine, so that the 
owner who wishes to drive himself in all 
weathers and is not averse from taking a 
passenger of the fair sex on the seat beside 
him will find the ‘all enclosed’’ body the 
only solution of the problem. Air can be 
1dmitted in plenty, but with discretion and 
from the right direction, as the side windows 
van be lowered as required and the screen 
idjusted to suit the circumstances. Well 
yuilt coach-work and a silent running chassis 
ire essential, however, for comfort, as'noisytrans- 
mission or rattling joints and windows will rob 
the owner of much of the pleasure of driving 
such a car [t is important, too, that the front 
orner pillars should be carefully placed in 
relation to the driving seat, and not too stout 
in section, as it may well be found when the 
car is tried on the road that the off pillar 
forms a dangerous obstruction to the driver’s 
view of approaching traffi 

Bodies of the type under discussion are 
generally known as“ saloons ”’ or “‘ Pullmans ”’ 
when they accommodate four persons 01 
more. Some examples of this kind are illus- 
trated on the previous page, Occasionally in 
place of a fixed covering the cabriolet type of 
head is employed and the front side doors are 
provided with windows. A handsome speci- 
men of this new departure in coachwork is 
the Salmons All Weather body, illustrated 
This is likely to prove very popular with a 
large class of motorists, as it is essentially an 
ywner driver’s car, and can be used completely 
open in fine weather, or entirely closed when 
circumstances demand. A smaller variety of the 
all enclosed body, which is also proving very 
popular, contains merely the driving seat, 
and is really a coupé or covered two-seater 


The covering may be of a permanent character or consist of 
a folding hood similar to that employed on a landaulet or 
cabriolet. These are smart looking and comfortable little cars, 
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though apt to get somewhat too warm when the windows are 
the winter closed, owing to the heat from the engine having little chance to 








THE SALMONS|]{ALL-WEATHER BODY. 


without causing draughts. 
would be improved by enlarging the body and leaving a space 
a foot or more wide between the back of the seat and the rear panel. 


Many standard coupés on the market 














SALMONS & SONS 


PATENT ALL-WEATHER BODY 


the last word 


THIS HOOD CAN BE RAISED OR 


LOWERED WITHOUT ALIGHTING 


in All - Weather 


Body construction. 


FROM ,CAR IN TEN *SECONDS 





MODEI 


B—ALL-WEATHER BODY (Cros‘pb. 


Works : NEWPORT PAGNELL, Bucks, & 6, 7,8 & 9, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : “Salmons, Newport Pagnell.” 


Telephone : 29, Newport Pagnell. 





Telegrams : 
Telephone : 


“Secaleboard, London.”’ 
3338 & 2848 Gerrard. 
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This combination of ; perfection 
makes the PERFECT CAR. 


+ ee 1710, when Queen Anne was on the throne of England, 
the first Barker Carriage was built. It was of a very 
different appearance from that of to-day, but it had this point 
of similarity with the present Barker Motor Body, it was in 
design, comfort and careful construction the leader of its time. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd. 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 
Coachbuilders to H.M. The King. 

66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 

LONDON, W. 


Tecernong: Mayrair 5435. 
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“At the Steps of every Palace.” 


It is enough that a car bears the name FIAT for you to know that no other make 
an equal it for actual service and sheer reliability under all conditions—for smooth, sweet 
and inexpensive running and freedom from breakdown. ‘The FIAT is essentially a car 
for those whose position, taste, and culture make it imperative that they should possess 
the most efficient as well as the smartest of all cars. 


A complete range of FIAT models fitted with the most luxurious and distinctive coachwork by 
Van den Plas, Mulliner, Maythorn, and the Company’s own coachbuilders are always on view at the 
FIAT Showrooms, 37-38, Long Acre. 


FIAT CHASSIS PRICEs. 


- New “ Light 12/15” h.p. Chassis £295 20 30 h.p. Special Sporting 
— 15/20 h.p. Chassis ee ..» £365 Type Chassis mn 2 
20/30 h.p. Chassis oon . £515 35 h.p. Chassis ... . £650 


The equipment of each chassis includes a set of Michelin detachable rims and 
tyres with a spare detachable rim, full kit of tools, pump and tyre repair outfit. 


FIAT 


Head Office and Showroons: 


FIAT MOTORS, Ltd., 37-38, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Fiatism-Rand, London.” Telephones: 7046-7950 Gerrard. 1am 
@ 
South of England Depot: 101, Old Chr'stchurch Road, Bournemouth. Si /™ 
WS 7” 















INTERIOR OF A LANCHESTER COUPE. 


This makes the body more airy and provides a very useful 
receptacle under cover for luggage, coats and other impedimenta 
for which there is little room in the ordinary coupé type of coach- 
work. In one car of this sort that we saw recently the passenger 
seat was set back some inches from the driver’s seat, and the extra 
space enabled a folding seat to be arranged to accom- 
modate a third person with fair comfort. As a general 
utility car for the owner-driver who does not employ 
a paid driver, or a doctor, the coupé landaulet is hard 
to beat, and many firms now supply a well built 
standard body of this type at a very reasonable figure 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

T is a peculiarity of the motor industry that 

| progress in any required direction is extraordinarily 
rapid, and that whenever a demand arises, hundreds 

of keen brains set to work to create the required 
supply. In no department has this tendency been 
more marked than in the rapid provision of compact, 
efficient and reliable electric lighting sets. In the short 
space of barely a couple of years dozens of outfits have 
been produced by the accessory firms, and many of 
them have passed the experimental stage and proved 
their value in actual use by private owners. Anything 
in the nature of standardisation has naturally not been 
reached at present, as the car dynamo presents a number 
of difficult problems to the electrician which have 
proved capable of solution in a variety of ways. Time 
alone can show which are the best methods of arriving 
at the desired result, and it may be that for many 
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years rival systems will endure in electric lighting as in other 
parts of a car’s mechanism. 

The fundamental difficulty to be overcome was the con- 
stantly varying speed of the car engine, which is robbed of 
a small part of its power in order to drive the dynamo. The 
voltage generated by an _ ordinary dynamo is_ directly 
proportional to the speed at which it is run; but if the 
accumulators, which form a necessary part of the lighting plant 
are to give good service, they must be supplied with current at 
a fairly uniform pressure. Below a certain voltage they would 
discharge backwards through the dynamo; above a certain high: 
voltage they would suffer damage during charging. Two methods 
of overcoming the difficulty are in common use nowadays in ca 
installations. One is to wind and design the dynamo in such a 
manner that the voltage does not rise above a certain predetermined 
maximum. The other system consists of some form of slippin 


clutch between the engine and the armature which prevents the 


latter being driven at a higher speed than is necessary to give th 
required voltage. It is obvious that the efficiency of the latte: 
method must depend on the accuracy with which the controlling 
mechanism can be adjusted. 

A third difficulty remains to be overcome. Neither of the 
two devices referred to can prevent the voltage falling below 





STRAKER-SQUIRE COUPE LANDAULET. 














The embodiment 
of comfort, 
convenience 


and luxury. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


Armourer Mills. 











Unequalled for 
grace of outline 
and perfect 
refinement. 


anchester 


LONDON. 


95, New Bond St. 


MANCHESTER. 


38, King St., West. 
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Every make 
of Chassis 
and the 
Complete Car 
supplied 
on 
advantageous 
terms. 


ENQUIRIES 
INVITED. 


+ 


MULLINER’S 
TELEPHONE : 
8949-50 
GERRARD 


® 
‘any LOCAL AND ornt® 


MEMBER OF JURY 
BRUSSELS, 1910 and TURIN, 1911. 
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132-135, LONG AGRE, LONDON | 


and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. 


ashionable 
& Original 
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(Established 1760). 
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esigns 

















MULLINER 


THREE QUARTER 


»-LONCG ACRE. 
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The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected 
in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations 








effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. _ 





LONDON MANUFACTORY : 
132 to 135, LONG ACRE. 


+ | 


All Repairs, 
Renovations, | 
or 
Conversions 
promptly ||| 
effected at |) 
133, Long Acre || 
to estimate. |) 
a 
INSPECTION | 
SUGGESTED. 


MULLINER’S _ ||| 
TELEGRAMS: | 
MULLONAC 

Rand) LONDON | 























Napier Chassis (Alpine 
fitted with ‘‘ M.E.” Special Torpedo 
Touring Body is 
Showrooms 
MEDIATE DELIVERY. 


we suggest an inspection of this 


MANN EGERION 


te CO.,LTD. 


OFFER A 
SUGGESTION 


The magnificent motor 
illustrated—a 30-35 h.p. 6-cylinder 


carriage 
Model) 
in our 


IM. 
May 


now 


ready for 


AND 


Moror 
Specialists 





























IN STOCK. 30-35 H.P. 6CYL. NatlteR with “M.E.” 








6 ( OTHER NEW CARS WHICH WE HAVE IN STOCK 








Special Torpedo Touring Body 








Norwich Bury St. Sdmunds P’ 37981 Euston feat LONDON 7h 








THE COLE COUPE Is THE 
ORIGINAL CABRIOLET 


HE self-closing head is fully patented, 
and the keen demand for the body 


was evidenced by the orders received during 
Olympia Show. It met with universal 
approval. Beware of attempts at imitation, 


Cole is the original and the best. 





Agents for VAUXHALL, MORS, 
VALVELFSS, SPYKER and SAVA CARS. 





WM. COLE & SONS, Ltd., 
92 High St. = W.; 235 Hammersmith 
on 


d W. 


Hammersmith 141 
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Enquire of your garage for further particulars, 


or write to 


THE ROAD TRAFFIC SIGNAL CO. 
86/88,‘ East Street, BRISTOL. 
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the minimum required to overcome the resistance of the 
accumulators. That is to say, when the engine is running 
very slowly or not at all, there must be some means, automatic 
or otherwise, of disconnecting the dynamo from the battery 
so as to prevent the latter discharging through the former. 
In many instances an automatic ‘“‘ cut out ”’ is fitted, an electro 
m agnetic device which closes the circuit when the voltage exceeds 
a certain minimum, and opens it when it falls below it. Sometimes 
the ‘‘ cut out ”’ is omitted and the driver has to trust to his memory 
to switch his battery out of circuit when necessary. His memory, 
however, is assisted by the click of the free wheel through 
which the armature is generally driven by the engine, as whe: 
current passes from the accumulators to the dynamo, the latt 

revolves as a motor and the free wheel becomes audible. Thy 
waste of current which may occur in this manner is usually very 
small, as the armature offers little resistance to rotation, and thx 
current absorbed is proportionate to the load. 

The accumulators used in car lighting are generally of six 
eight or twelve volt size, and the capacity of the dynamos rang: 
from about 42 watts to 350 watts. In the larger and more powerfu 
sets the weight becomes a somewhat serious matter, and it will b 
found that on few cars is it necessary to instal a dynamo of great« 
capacity than 150 watts. Remarkable ingenuity has bee: 
expended on the design of switch-boards, and every maker no\ 
produces a compact-looking dashboard fitting which carries thy 
volt meter and ammeter and the necessary switches and fuse 
A good deal of thought has also been devoted to wiring and plug 
and the modern car lighting installation, if carried out by competen 
workmen, is a marvel of neatness. We give below some bri 
particulars of a few of the best known sets on the market as a guid 
to those of our readers who may be contemplating the adoption 
electric lighting on their cars. 

The C.A.V. of Messrs. Vandervell is probably the lighting s: 
best known to the ordinary motorist, as thousands are in use 
the presen 
day. Th 
dynamo is « 
the type i 
which the vol 
tage 1s pre 
vented fron 
rising above 
p redetermine: 
maximum b 
an  ingeniou 


use of the 

magnet i-« 

: action and r 
py action between 








the armatur 
and the field 
magnets. Two 
of the poles of 
the latter are 
shunt wound 
and two are 
unwound. The 
armature runs 
on massiv« 
ball bearings, 
and the fou 
brushes are 
simple carbon 
blocks. No 
automatic “‘ cut-out’ is fitted, the free-wheel device referred to 
above being employed to prevent undue waste of current when the 
engine is stopped or running too slowly to charge the accumulators 
The switchboard carries a voltmeter and ammeter and separate 
switches for the dynamo and each of the five lamps, as well as a 
plug for an inspection lamp. The cost of the complete C.A.\ 
installation, excluding fitting, varies from sixteen guineas to {40. 

Messrs. Blériot, the famous lamp-makers, have recently 
produced a new dynamo of the fixed speed type, a slipping clutch 
between the pulley and the armature and controlled by centrifugal 
governors limiting the,revolutions to about 1,200 per minute. A 
magnetic cut-out prevents the batteries discharging through th: 
dynamo at low speed. The Blériot switchboard is a model o! 
compactness and lightness, a single switch giving all the necessary 
combinations. Six cell batteries of varying capacities are provided 
according to the requirements of the case, and the complete installa 
tion costs about /30, without lamps, but including fitting. A 
set of five Blériot lamps comes to £8 to £13. 

Messrs. Lodge Brothers, make a car-lighting dynamo o 
120 watts capacity at 6 volts. The field magnets are of the perm 
nent type, and the armature is wound in such a manner that th 
magnetic reaction prevents the voltage rising above the safe maxi 
mum. An automatic cut-out is placed in the switchboard, bu 
as an extra precaution in case of its failure to act, a free whe 
clutch is embodied in the dynamo pulley. The Lodge swit« 
board is a very high-class piece of work. The ammeter sho 
whether the battery is receiving or passing current, and the d 
is illuminated from behind. Six press-button switches are fitt 
and also a plug socket, a fuse and a tell-tale for the rear lig 
The standard Lodge set costs £45, but a smaller set with simp! 
type of switchboard and smaller lamps can be bought for £32. 

Messrs. Peto and Radford’s dynamos are kept at a fai 
constant speed when running by means of a friction disc contro! 





C.A.V. LIGHT CAR LIGHTING SET. 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 


_ Representatives 
in all parts of the World. 


HEAD OFFICES 


LIVERPOOL OF LONDON 
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LORRAINE- 
DIETRICH 


12/16 h.p. LANDAULETTE 


The luxurious Town or Country house car 
beautifully finished and equipped ; seat 4 
inside, and with ample luggage room. 
Capable of carrying full load anywhere. 
SILENT, POWERFUL & ECONOMICAL. 


PRICE £400 COMPLETE 


12/16 h.p. 4 Gn. tax. Complete, ready for 
the road, 5 lamps, tools, spare wheel and tyre, 
speaking tube, etc. Fully guaranteed. 




















Write for interesting particulars. 












CHAS. JARROTT & LETTS, LTD. 
45, GREAT MARLBORO’ ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: “‘ Jemidar, London.’ Telephone »2 Gerrard (2 lines) 
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Ane Me te ey | Bulmer’s Cider, which 
| HP. ULMERs(? is made under exactly 
MAKER or CIDER & PERRY | the same process as 
i’ HEREFORD Champagne, and vies 
Ce Gp 6 Bie Ge 3S ae with the most expen- 

sive French wines. 











8Y APPOINTMENT 
© 4 ™ THE XING 


is the most wholesome of beve 

Stimulates the system and gi 

Pure and unadulterated, unsurpassec 

table beverage rhe great cure f 
Rheumatism 

Selection from Price List of 
Champagne Ciders. 








No * Foxwhelp ind Per AS 
* Kingston Black 18 - bot sta 
(medium, sweet or 10 6 half ber 5 ‘ 
rv).. 2y ~ 
“Strawtl t 10 - | v4 Lom 
Norman f t 6 f \ ‘g/m 2 
Cherr ] ur 9- bot XO a= | 
main’ (medium dt §6 half bot ys . 
No. 4a “Cherry Nor 9/- bot ~~ 
man extra dry 5/6 half 4! 
Wholesale London Agent apt 
Findlater, Mackie, Todd& Co .London Br Ige.S.t = «| 
Drie o-dey lor FUER Utusrared Bookie: \ wi + ay 
: oO. 
H P- BULMER &C? : Hereford 
a Sal 





BULMER’S CIDER IS EXPORTED to ALL PARTS of the WORLD « :) 
® AND KEEPS IN PERFECT CONDITION 'N EVERY CLIMATE. RP 
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Are you making the most of your Garden ? 





If not, secure a copy of 


Gardens for Small 
Country Houses 


By Gerrrube Jexyi. and Lawrence WEAVER. 













Large quarto, beautifully 
printed, handsomely bound, 
and containing nearly 400 
superb illustrations, Plant- 
ing Plans,Garden Plans, etc. 






Price 15/- net. 







By Inland post 15/7. 






O owner of a small 

country house who 

wishes to improve 
the lay-out, planning and 
planting of his garden can 
afford to be without this 
phenomenally — successful 
book. It contains informa- 
tion that you will find in no 
other book. It solves the most difficult of troublesome garden 
problems. It is:impossible to over-estimate the value of the 
illustrations. It is a mine of helpful suggestion. It is the 
only book of its kind that has run through a large edition in 
little over nine weeks. 















Tue Spectator says: “ There could be no more helpful book than this to consult."’ 












An illustrated prospectus of this book will be sent post free on application 
to the Offices of CouNTRY LIFE, LTD., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, 





W.c 
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by a governor. An automatic cut-out is employed to switch the 
current on and off from the dynamo to the battery. Two standard 
sizes are made of 120 watts and 250 watts output respectively, 
the latter being large enough for the most powerful type of head- 
light. The smaller installation is priced at £39, which includes 
tive lamps, but not wiring and erection, which comes to an additional 
8 to #12. 

In the Brolt dynamo of Messrs. Brown Bros. the output is 
automatically controlled by electrical means without the employ- 
ment of any moving parts A voltage sufficient to charge the 
batteries is reached at a very moderate’ car speed with the usual 
ratio of gearing. Incorporated with the very neat switchboard is 
a magnetic cut-out of the ordinary type, and one revolving switch 
provides for all connections The complete 
Brolt installations range in price from about 
{20 to £38, including lamps but excluding the 
actual fitting 


THE QUEEN’S NEW CAR. 
ONE of the most notable exhibits at the 
recent Olympia Exhibition the new 
limousine built for Her Majesty the Queen and 
staged on the Daimler Company’s stand. As 
will be seen from our illustration, the lines of 
the car are simple and pleasing, while the 
domed roof gives ample head room without 
making the body appear top-heavy. All the 
window frames are of metal of a special section 
which avoids the reduction of light involved by 
the ordinary wooden framework. The lower 
coachwork panels are painted dark green, 
the upper quarters are black, which, witha fine 


was 


centre line of light green, is also used for the 
mouldings [he interior is lined with green 


morocco with green and black laces and carpets 
to match Among the interior fitments are a morocco-covered 
glove tray and hand mirror on each side of the body, an electric 
lamp in each corner of the roof, and the usual speaking-tube to 
the driver. A recess is provided under the driving seat for carrying 
a special tea basket, access to which is given by a door on the near 
side. Protection is afforded to the front seat by a wind-screen of 
the special Hooper type, a scuttle dash, and high side doors. The 
wings are semi-domed and provided with steel lips at the outer 
edges and valances inside. The car seats four inside and one by 
the side of the driver. 
A NEW CUSTOMS PASS. 
An important step has been taken by most of the European 
Governments with a view of affording the motorist greater facilities 
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when touring outside his own country. Originally, when a car 
crossed afrontier the import duty had to be deposited at the 
customs station, the amount being refunded if the vehicle left 
the country within a given time. This course is still available 
for those motorists who do not take advantage of the triptyques 
issued by the R.A.C. and the Automobile Association. Under 
the triptyque system the motoring organisation, in return for a 
deposit of the prescribed duty, issues papers which enable the car 
described upon them to cross and recross the frontier of the country 
in respect of which the triptyque is prepared. So long as the 
necessary formalities are observed at the frontier the deposit is 


returned to the owner when the car finally leaves the country 
present 


in question. The system, however, suffers from the 





THE QUEEN'S NEW HOOPER LIMOUSINE. 

disadvantage that a separate deposit has to be made and a separat« 
triptyque prepared for each country which it is proposed to visit 
and for a tour, including half-a-dozen separate countries, the amount 
required to be deposited may easily run into some hundreds ot 
pounds. Again, the rules for the use of triptyques are of a very rigid 
character, and the papers have to be endorsed and stamped ina special! 
manner when the holder makes his final exit from a country. It often 
happens that after what was intended to be merely a temporary 
departure, the motorist changes his plans and no longer wishes to 
return to the country which he has quitted. In order, however, 
to secure the return of his deposit it is absolutely essential to 
cross and recross the frontier once more, and it is this necessity for 
making one’s plans in advance and adhering to them strictly, so far 
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THE IMPROVED BEST 
CAR IN THE WORLD. 














The highest attainment in car construction 





INCLUDING ELECTRIC SELF- 
STARTER AND LIGHTER anpD 


COMPLETE £ 885 


EQUIPMENT 
GOVERNMENT TAX - £8 8 0 
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model 


the value of which can be realised only after inspection. 
with an Electric Self-Starter and Lighter—automatic in action and never 
failing under any conditions ; and every accessory to make this model complete— 
and completely successful-—is included 
chassis in full working order. 


The intrinsic value of the 1914 model Shefheld Simplex with its exquisite 
coachwork and modern equipment defines the highest ideals of motorists who 
demand, not fine appearance only nor the single excellence of the chassis, but a 
combination of these two features with the addition of the equipment necessary 
for maximum comfort on the road. 

In previous years the carriage-work and chassis design of the Sheffield-Simplex 


have been noted for unequalled beauty and efficiency. 
as perfectly designed and as carefully built, possesses a full equipment, 


Now, the new 30h.p. 


The chassis is fitted 


specially designed and fitted to the 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE—FREE. 
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"GRAMS : “ Shefflex, London.” 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd., 
20, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(WORKS: TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD). "PHONE: 6210 & 6211 Mayfair. 
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Don’t mar the pleasures of Xmas 


Ofttimes the cheerless and wretched conditions 
under which the journey to the Christmas 
Party, the Dance, Dinner or Theatre, puts 
a “damper” on the joys you anticipate. 























Absolute comfort under any conditions 
is assured by using 


THE ‘MORGAN’ NEw PATENT 
Cabrio-Landaulette 


FITTED TO THE ADLER cnassis 


However bad the weather, you can be certain 
of absolute shelter, while full advantage can 
be taken of spells of sunshine and fine 
invigorating weather. 


This Masterpiece of the Coachmaker’s Art and 
Engineering Skill makes a unique combination—closed, 
semi-closed, or fully open at will—in each form perfect 
(as illustrated). 
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MORGAN & Co., Ltd. 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


and 


10, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


















































SEEMANN & STONES wo. 


HAVE for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALL 1914 MODELS 


OF 


SHEFFIELD SIMPLEX 
SIZAIRE BERWICK 


RENAULT — DELAGE — MINERVA OF HISTORIC 
in taverhienggs ne eth ghed mf mp eden on RELIABILITY 
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BIAL.” (Motor) A REALLY EXCELI IECE OF 
NORWICH UNION BUILDING, WORK ALL THROUGH" (Motor). “ REALLY SOUND 
’Phone Regent 212. 39, ST. JAMES STREET, PICCADILLY, W. STUFF” (Car). “IDEALLY EASY TO HANDLE” (Car). 
“A GREAT REPUTATION" (Bvening Standard), 
“EXTREME LUXURIOUSNESS" (Motor World). 
“SOUND DESIGN. GOOD MATERIAL, AND HONEST 
WORKMANSHIP" (Car) 
—— 
—_-___-_ 
12 h.p. PANHARD CHASSIS 
R.A.C. Rating, 121 hp Tax, £4 ds 
Unbreakable FOUR SPEEDS AND REVERSE. 


Steel Wheels Price £500 


Going Stronger than ever. Ww. @ G. DU CROS, LTD. 


“Fitted to nearly one-fourth of the cars 














and chassis exhibited at Olympia with 14, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
patent wheels of various descriptions, Offices and Works: ACTON VALE, w. 
and to more than one-eighth of all the Telegrams: “Voit 





viturante, London,” 
Telephones: Chiswick 800 (10 lines). 










cars exhibited. They are so strong 
as to be practically unbreakable, 
handsome in outline, give finish and dis- 
tinction to the car, and are easily cleaned. 


Write for the Book of the Sankey Steel Wheel. 


Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ld. 


H a d l e y (Established 1854.) s a l ra) p 
London Showrooms: 111, Gt. Portland St., W. 
































































THE PRICE 
OF THE FAMOUS 


12. ROVER 


REMAINS AT 


Complete £350 on 


BUT INCLUDES AS STANDARD FOR 1914 


12 - VOLT LIGHTING SET 


Six inch longer chassis and body 
for tall drivers optional. Ventilators 
in dash, etc., etc. 


Full particulars on request. 


The Rover Co., Ltd., Coventry 


AND AT 


59-61, New Oxford Street, London, W. 


































elqravia BODIES 











A Revelation in 
Coachwork ! 


Unequalled for elegance 
in design. 





LIMOUSINE LANDAULET. 


Special designs and estimates 
on application to 


The London Improved Motor 
Coachbuilders, Ltd., 







a 149, Lupus St., Westminster, S.W. 
Teleph ne Telegrams 
3543 V.ctoria  Motorcrat, London.” 
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as the crossing of frontiers is concerned, which constitutes the weak 
point in the present triptyque system. Thanks to the efforts 
made by the recognised automobile clubs of Europe, a new customs 
pass has been devised which, we understand, has been accepted by 
practically every Government on the Continent except that of 
Germany. Under this new system, which, it is expected, will shortly 
come into operation, the motorist will have to deposit only the 
highest duty in force in the countries concerned. This will be 
Spain, Sweden or 
Austria, according 
to the method by 
which the duty is 
calculated. 

In return for 
the duty deposited 
the car owner will 
receive a book con- 
taining a number of 
entry and exit 
vouchers, each with 
its counterfoil. On 
entering a country 
the customs officer 
will tear out the 
appropriate 
voucher and make 
an entry on its 
counterfoil certify- 
ing that the car 
has passed in. On 
next leaving the 
country, if only 
for a temporary 
departure, an exit 
voucher will be 





detached and the THE DUNLOP TWIN WHEEL. 
fact notified by the 
customs officer on the corresponding counterfoil. Until a ca 


has been cleared from one country it will not be admitte 
to another, so that it will be impossible for a motorist throug 
inadvertence to omit the passing out formality at a _ fronti 
station and thus invalidate his papers. Under the new systen 
the tourist will be able to travel about the Continent, crossin 
and recrossing frontiers at will with a minimum of delay an 
formality and without thought as to what his future plans may bi 
Moreover, instead of a sheaf of complicated documents, eac] 
representing a considerable sum of money liable to be forfeited it 
any formality be omitted, he will carry merely the one custon 
pass-book in addition to his International Licence. 


TWIN WHEELS FOR HEAVY CARS. 

In spite of improvements in manufacture and the use of covers 
of very large section the tire problem still remains a very serious 
matter to the owner of a heavy and powerful car. It may be that 
a solution will be found in the twin wheel which, though not a new 
device, is only now beginning to attract the serious attention o! 
those motorists who find that even the largest pneumatics ar 
ruinously expensive. Such cases may relate only to cars of excep- 
tional weight and power, but that they exist is beyond doub 
and the present fashion for large covered bodies and heavy acces 
sories of various kinds is calculated to impose a greater strain 
than ever on the much tried pneumatic. In one instance withi: 
our personal knowledge a motorist laid up a favourite car of high 
power and somewhat massive construction because he found 
the cost of tires prohibitive. In a happy moment he tried the 
expedient of fitting twin wheels to the rear axle with 120m.m 
section covers in place of the old single 135m.m. tires. The result 
has been that up to date he has obtained such an increase of mileag: 
from the tires that the original cost has been nearly halved 
Whether an equal saving would be shown in every case we ar 
of course, unable to say, but it seems highly probable that twin 
wheels will come into more general use in the near future for vehicles 
which are too heavy for single pneumatics and on which for on 
reason or another it is undesirable to fit solids. It is, therefor 
interesting to note that the Dunlop Rubber Company, after trial! 
extending over twelve months, have placed on the market a twin 
detachable wheel which possesses several excellent features. Fo 
instance, the method of construction is such that each rim is a drive! 
member without the aid of intermediate bands. Special facilitix 
are offered to the users of ordinary Dunlop detachable whe« 
to have them converted into twin wheels. 

ITEMS. 

Referring to certain recent advertisements in which the stat: 
ment has been made that Herr Jellinek Mercédés has severed h 
connection with the German firm of Mercédés, Messrs. Miln« 
Daimler-Mercédés write to us to point out that, so far as tl 
Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft is concerned, the connection ceas« 
as long ago as September, 1908, and that it was only a year lat 
namely, in October, 1909, that Herr Jellinek left the Soci 
Mercédés. The advertisement in question might lead the read 
to infer that the connection had been severed at a_ rec 
date. 

As an illustration of the value of Olympia as an incentiv 
business, the Austin Company inform us that during the we 
previous to the show they received orders for thirty-three c: 
whereas during the show itself orders for fifty-one cars, amount 
in value to £30,974, were received at the firm’s stand. 
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E. S. Hervey 


THE CAPERCAILLIE. 

T is to only quite a small pro- 
portion of shooting men that 
the chance to indulge in 

caper-shooting presents itself. 
But I feel that these 
few lucky ones will agree that 
there is no form of shooting in 
the British 
unless it be 

Not only 

extreme watchfulness if one is 


sure 


Isles equal to it, 
goose or wildfowl. 


must one _ exercise 


o succeed, but great quickness 


of eye and precision are also 


necessary ; but one of the great 
harms in this form of sport is that 
the surroundings and_ scenery, 
mbracing as they do some of 


the finest views in Scotland, 


ippeal very strongly to every 
ver of beauty and to every 


ituralist ; and then there is the 
lorious uncertainty as “to what 
ind of game will next make its 
ppearance to the expectant 
inner. When driving woods for 
iper, silence should be observed 
v the guns while getting to their 
after the 
mth of August, for the caper 
kes alarm quicker than most 
rds, and if he once realises that 
here are enemies in front of him, 
is very likely to turn back 
over the beaters. 


aces, at any rate 


E. S. Hervey 


A 


RECENT DAY 


A 


FAVOURITE 


WITHL THE 


HAUNT. 


CAPER 





Copyright. 


Copyright 


Where 


caper as a rule fly high, and when 


woods are very thick 
once fairly started sail at a great 
pace with wings set for two o1 


three hundred yards without a 
single wing beat, presenting a very 


majestic appearance, gliding over 


the tops of the highest trees 
with no apparent effort. In these 
circumstances one has to hold 


well forward if one hopes to kill 
an old cock neatly, for if hit too 
far back he will carry on for a 
great distance before coming to 
earth, and is generally lost. At 
times a cock caper fairly astonishes 
the shooter by the shock he can 
withstand ; one day last Decem- 
ber I stood next to a good shot 
and saw him fairly plaster two 
old cocks at not more than thirty 
yards range. It appeared as 
though they both fell a short dis- 
tance behind the line of guns; we 
heard them crashing through the 
trees, but never a feather of them 
have 


could we find They must 


gathered themselves when about 


two feet from the ground and 


‘carried on’’ for perhaps half a 
mile or more and then have died 
I remember once standing at a 
bottom of a gully in the heart of 
a vast fir wood in Aberdeenshire 
nine old 


and seeing a party of 
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cocks sail over quite one hundred f Po os pine Ses. 5 x eel 
a f ; . 
yards up above my head; it was one , = 7 
. 


of the finest sights in bird life that I 
have ever witnessed, although at that 
height the birds looked no larger than 
blackcock 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that No. 4 is the best size of shot for. 
caper-driving, and this, if placed in 
the right place, i.e., the head and 
neck, will kill a caper at forty and 
even fifty vards. When beating com- 
mences a gun may often obtain some 
pretty shots by walking parallel with 
the beaters, but about fiftv yards 
ahead of them, for caper are very prone 
to fly forward so far towards the guns 
posted ahead and then swing out over 
the wood and go back whence they 
came, in which case the gun walking 
on ahead of the beaters may be able 
to intercept them Capers sometimes 
offer very easy shots, but at times are 
wonderfully easy to miss, and when 
having ineffectually fired both barrels 
at a bird three times the size and 
weight of a good cock pheasant, one 
is apt to feel rather small 

When rising from a tree capers 
make a great deal of noise, flapping 
out and snapping off twigs with their 
wings, but when once fairly under 


NS 


we 


Ce a | 


way it is perfectly marvellous how 


silently they can glide through the 


trees In illustration of this, I a 
* Nag f . 
x : eau | Bes 
remember a friend telling me that 
he once killed a hen caper (the first : red 
IN FLIGHT. 
he had ever seen) in thick covert, 
and until at the end of the drive when he picked her up he fly low and then do not offer the fine shots that they do wh 
was under the impression that he had shot a woodcock! When travelling high over the tree-tops. Mr. J. G. Millais, in one of | 
the trunks of the trees are bare of branches caper frequently books, tells some amusing anecdotes of cases of alleged ferocity on tl 
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THE NEW SMOKELESS POWDER 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS a0 Grate chneae. 










OUR OVER AND UNDER 


VERTICAL GUN) 


We invite gentlemen to try 





it at our Private Ground 


SHIRE HALL, HENDON 





PERFECT AND QUICKER 
ALIGNMENT. 


BETTER BALANCE, LESS RECOIL, 
Every modern appliance 
for Teaching, Practice, 

Coaching, and Fitting 


=?) 
Any make of Gun 
can be used. 


Ladies and Boys a Speciality. Testimonials. 





Coach and Fitter - BOB ROBERTSON 
| Telegrams: “ Pistoleer, London." — P.O. Finchley, 477 
(Proprietor - JOHN ROBERTSON if 
13, Dover St, Piccadilly, London, W. | whelseale only: 
el Gunbarrels, London." Telerhone: Gerrard 4711 The Schultze Company, Limited, LONDON. 
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Now that the Shooting Season is well advanced 
. ELEY Cartridges are in huge demand. Sportsmen 
‘ everywhere know well ELEY Ouality and_ Reliability. 
Your Gunmaker will supply ELEY Cartridges in waterproof or other qualities, 
loaded either by the Gunmaker or by ELEY, with any standard powder, including :- 


‘AMBERITE’ ‘BALLISTITE’ ‘COOPPAL’ 
‘E.C.’ ‘EMPIRE’ ‘LIGHTNING’ 
*‘MULLERITE’ ‘NEONITE’ ‘RED STAR’ 
‘SCHULTZE’ ‘SMOKELESS <> DIAMOND’ 


ELEY CARTRIDGES , 


Eley Cartridges go far to assure enjoyable sport, and are used all over the world. For game Ft 
shooting of all kinds, and for all weathers, use the ELEV ‘ Pegamoid’ waterproof case. i 
Elev Bros., Ltd. are Cartridge Manufacturers by Royal Warrant of Appointment to 
King Alfonso XIII. of Spain. 
INSIST ON HAVING ELEY CASES OR CARTRIDGES. 


Wholesale only 


ELEY BROS., LTD., LONDON. 














JAMES PURDEY &.SONS. 


(Gus anp Riete Makers to His Majesty). 





AupLey Hous, 
Souts Auptey Srreer. 
Lowpon, W. 





THE FIRST AND 
QUICKEST 


MOST RELIABLE 
33 GRAIN 
SMOKELESS SPORTING 








* & POWDER. 


THE 1913 ISSUE 
IS THE FINEST EVER PRODUCED 





AIR R 


has may very good and pronounced characteristics 
possessed by no other rifle in existence. 

Shoots the special B.S.A. pellets (1/3 per 1,000) hard 
; : sia enough to k Il rabbits at 50 yards, and accurate enough to 
NAmas, perhaps — ‘tis “c| shoot into a 14 in. circle at that distance. A serious rifle 
; although safe in the hands of any intelligent youth. 








> ] Even if vou get but little 


shooting—a few davs at 








worth while having a gun ‘ 
Makes little noise, no sm>ke or fire, and involves no messy 





that hts you and does you “ha cleaning troubles. So solidly built that it lasts a lifetime. 
12, 16, 20 & 28 bes GUNS credit-—in shooting and <j For the boys specially, but even for your adult frierds 
oe ” appearance. G4) there is nothing quite so unique, nothing that will give such 


continuous and real p'easure as a 


eae 
The Clabro’ 20 holds its . oy XMAS GIFT 


own in both respects with 





se f + de Sasi) Sold by all good gun stores from 35/= for the Special Boys’ 
suns of more than twice Seet| pattern, to 45/- and 50/- for the full size Standard Model. 


the price. i Ne Send for the illustrated booklet— 
‘ 7 “ Nmas Gifts of Distinction,” post free 





This Gun te very eult- THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. 


20 GUINEA — able for a Xmas Prosar 
MODEL. } Present. Le . % Makers of rifles for British, Colonial and Foreign Government 
: ; b> and of the famous B.S.A. cycles and motor 


pplicatioa 


Li on ial 
CLABROUGH & JOHNSTONE, 11, Pall Mall, $. W.sstsbisnes ss 
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P| = AN EPOCH MAKING INVENTION. 


1CRO- AND TELE- 
The ‘DAVON’ PHOTOGRAPHY 
Patent can be done. 
Teanenee owe ae 


owners & mak ¢ 
EMBODYING THE SUPER POWER 
OF THE MICROSCOPE APPLIED F. DAVIDSON & CO., 
TO THE TELESCOPE. OPTICIANS, 

You can see a microscopic speci - 29, Gt. Portland St., London, W. 

men or the craters of the moon. : 
A most desirable Christmas (See “ Country Life,’ Oct. 4th, 
Present page 17*.) 










From 


£7 15s. 





are Recommended to 


SELL THEIR OLD ONES through 


The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart Newspaper. 
Good Prices Obtainable. 

Anything else can be equally easily Sold, 

Bought, or Exchanged by Private Gentlemen. 
Advertisements inserted at One Penny for every three words. Number instead of name 

and address given if desired , 

A cop y of the Journal will be sent FREE weekly for One Month to ony reader of Country 
Lire who is not already acquainted with it. on application, mentioning this advt. 


BAZAAR BUILDINGS. DRURY LANE, LONDON 





SPORTSMEN PURCHASING NEW GUNS 











‘SCHULTZE’ 


First in 1864. 


Foremost ever since. 





More uniform and has greater penetration than any other 
SMOKELESS SPORTING GUNPOWDER 


Has no prejudicial effect whatever on Gun Barrels. 


Wholesale only 


THE SCHULTZE COMPANY LTD., LONDON. 
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part of wounded cock capers, and which he tells his readers were 
found to be without foundation when he investigated them. I have 
seen several wounded cocks and have handled uninjured birds 
imported from Sweden, but beyond puffing out the feathers of 
their heads and necks and hissing and blowing at me they offered 
no resistance. So I fear we must write the caper down as rather 
a coward where man is concerned. 

The weight of a cock caper varies with his age. The heaviest 
I ever killed scaled 124$lb., but they are reported up to r4lb., and 
in December, when in their full beauty, are unquestionably the 
finest British game bird. Their chief colouring is shades of grey 
and brown, with a beautiful shining bottle- green breastplate 
The caper, not being scheduled as a game bird, may be shot at any 
date between August 1st and March rst, but I think that no real 
sportsman would kill one before August 20th, and then they do 
not afford the same enjoyment to the gunner that they do when 
shot from October onwards—though there is this to be said in 
favour of driving at the end of August and beginning of September, 
that one gets the old birds, as the young ones seldom come ove: 
the guns at that early date. Capers do not moult all the feathers 
of the tail at once as blackcock do, and I have never seen one without 
a fairly presentable caudal appendage. Once fully grown the caper 
can have few enemies save man, though perhaps a few hens may 
be snapped on their nests by hill foxes. Hedgehogs destroy a 


large number of nests. Caper poaching is practically non-existent 





PHEASANT SHOOTING: COMING OVER THE BELT. 


in Scotland; he is a difficult bird for one man to waylay, and 
has little value for culinary purposes, although young birds are 
not to be despised on the table if the contents of the crop are taken 
out as soon as the bird is killed. The food of the caper consists 
chiefly of twigs of larch and Scotch fir, beech mast, acorns, and 
various berries in their seasons, and in Perthshire the caper repairs 
to the “‘ stooks”’ in autumn, though, curiously enough, I can 
find no proof that they ever do this in Aberdeenshire. 

Certain days spent this autumn in the pursuit of caper 
amid the fir woods of Aberdeenshire are some of the most pleasant 
within my recollection ; the variety of game shot rather than the 
numbers was the charm, for besides caper we brought to bag 
grouse, pheasant, woodcock, blackgame, pigeons, hares, rabbits, 
and a roe deer or two, and frequently picked up a partridge while 
making our way to the big wood ; there was no doubt, however, that 
the capercaillie were the piéce de resistance. H. WorMALD 


HAND-REARED v. WILD PHEASANTS. 
IN our issue of October 4th this matter was dealt with at consider- 
able length by a contributor who holds the opinion strongly that 
hand-reared pheasants are, in the interests of the farmer, preferabl: 








me 


— 
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Phenomenal Success 


“NE” 


THE NEW 36 GRAIN SMOKELESS POWDER. 





Press Opinions and Testimonials: 


Extract from THE FIELD, 12th July, 1913: Extract from SHOOTING TIMES, 6th September, 1913 : 
This powder gives about equal recoil compared with the old nitros, but more “Everybody wants a quick, hard-hitting powder, with a minimum pre ive and 
velocity . Remarkable series of patterns The old 1050 recoil, and the new *N.1 would seem to be the nearest approach to that | 
- -——e for lhoz has given place to 1100 f.s., with graduated rises as the shot perfection 
diminishes . . Here is the ve sritable 3-ton powder. It provides 
every evidence of having come to stay A WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMAN WRITES : 
Extract from COUNTRY LIFE, 19th July, 1913: I can only say the results were remarkable—the evident rapidity and hard | 
sai ‘ hitting, and the regularity of pattern, both in number of pellets recorded and in | 
Velocity of 1108 f.s. with Idoz. shot, 1110 f.s. with 17) oz. shot, and 1124 f.s. with the nature of dispersion on the plate; and also the entire absence of ballin 
a —* . = close uniformity of these figures tends to justify the and * cartwheel.’ The recoil was remarkably lish it 
claim that this new powder is universally applicable to considerable differences 
of shot charges, while a general and desirable gain in velocity withal has been A WELL-KNOWN SHOT WRITES: 
attained . % -_ The improved cylinder patterns with the loz. charge of ‘It is a very regular shooting nitro, and it also gives great penetration. 1 very 
both No. 6 and No. 7 shot showed particularly even and regular distribution, a strongly advise sportsmen who do wildfow] sh« ction | and pigeon shooting fron 
very essential feature where small shot charges are used."’ traps to give this powder a trial.’ 


Extract from COUNTY GENTLEMAN AND LAND AND A GUNMAKER WRITES: 
WATER, 9th August, 1913: 


The cases charged with * N.1 ire moving off idly that Iam doubtful 
We feel conscientiously justified, after having carefully tested their new pri whether my 20,000 contract will carry me through. 1 thi nk I had better have 
duction, in recommending it to the serious consideration of every shot-gun user another 20,000 put in hand 


Sample Cartridges and Descriptive Booklet Free on application to the Sole Manufacturers 


THE NEW EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Ltd., “voxsox: ec. 


Manufacturers of every Description of Modern Explosives for Naval, Military, Mining and Sporting Purposes, 


CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Works ; Stowmarket, Suffolk Established 1865 | 


























Mediterranean Yachting. 


FOR CHARTER, including crews, Magnificent Modern and Luxuriously 
Equipped Steam Yachts of 1,300 tons, 1,000 tons, 800 tons (two fine vessels 
of this size), 673 tons, 630 tons, 500 tons, and one or two high-class vessels of 
about 450 tons. In certain cases delivery may be given on the Riviera Apply 


CROWTHER, SEWELL & CO., Ltd., Yacht Brokers, 
9, REGENT STREET, Waterloo Place. LONDON, S.W. 


Published Quarterly: An Hlustrated Reyister Yachts for Sale, Charter and 1 
Post free on naming this paper 





Price List 


Shooting 


ON APPLICATION. 


Eye-Shields. 


SHOT-PROOF PEBBLE GOGGLES. 
MOTOR GOGGLES. 


BRIGG’S’SSNS I 


IMNDOQN °S PARIS Deer-Stalking ‘Telescopes. 




















23.StJawessStSW. 33Avenue deldpem CARP ENTER & , ees 24, 24, REGENT STREET, LONDON. LONDON. 


FAME OF . 
SPECIALITE:- . HIERATICA NOTE PAPER 


“THE PERFECT f has encompassed the world 


PATENTED ) Wherever the post reaches, letters on 
) Hieratica have found their way, giving a message 
of refinement in addition to the written word. 




















NOTE PAPER 


is equally good for ordinary or fountain pens ; they glide with case 
over its specially prepared surface. Hieratica is the note- 
paper par excellence for rapid writers. 
Of all Stationers, I]- per Box. 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill Street, Finsbury, 
LONDON, 
Ec, 





































































WInNnNTE FR OVERCOAT S. 


ALFRED WEBB MILES & CO. 


12, 10, 8, and 6, BROOK STREET, 
Hanover Square, LONDON, W. 





Are now showing their 
new materials in the | 
latest styles and colour- 
ings for WINTER 
OVERCOATS. 


Spec taliteé: 


The ‘SPENCER’ 
OVERCOAT. 


In all sizes ready for imme 
diate wear, su table for either 
Town or Country, and 
especially for Sporting 
Purposes, 
[hese Coats are made in 
rainproot Covert 
Scotch 
Harris 


Fleeces at prices ranging from 


£2:15:0 
to 
£4:4:0 


Coatings, 
Cheviots, Isle ot 
Homespuns, and 


A select Assortment of 
Fur-lined Overcoats at 
moderate prices. 


N.B.—A large Stock 
of New WINTER 
SUITINGS now on 


view. 








PATTERNS AND PRICE LIST 
ON APPLICATION. 


Telegrams 
‘Webb Miles, London." 
Telephone: Mayfair 988 





~ PENCER.” 


THE “ 











COUNTRY 





RE & SON 


ARTISTIC 


LTD. 


TAILORS. 





OUR NEW 
RAGLAN 


is cut on a new 
system which gives 
a slightly 


effect to 


square 
shoulders. 


Can be buttoned 
closely round the 
throat without a tab 
and without dragging. 


Made for men and 
ladies in all the 
jatest materials. 


Prices from 63/- 
rainproofed if desired. 


























25, CONDUIT ST., W. 


(/«tdies’ Tailoring - agape 
also at this address 


rH NEW RAGLAN 


ALSU AT 


306, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 43, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C. 


MOORGATE ST., E.C, 


80, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 
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to wild pheasants while providing just as good sport rhe argu- 
ment is that where one depends on wild birds for one’s stock, the 
following year a very much larger head of pheasants must be left, 
‘with the inevitable loss to the farmer's crops."’ Opinion differs 
considerably as to the extent of the damage which is done to 
spring sowings ; but it is only fair to assume that where a heavy 
stock is left, more damage will result than where the pheasants are 
‘‘ killed down closely.’’ Then, again, the exact interpretation of 
“killed down closely” is not easy. A correspondent, who is agent to an 
estate extending to over ten thousand acres where a considerable 
stock is left and a very large head of birds is reared annually, 
most of the land being in hand, is of opinion that the damage to 
spring sowings is not very serious, and we do not think we can do 
better than give his letter in full : 

“T have been discussing with our bailiff the effect pheasants have 
on farm land adjoining the coverts for the reason that we have in 
hand practically all the land so circumstanced. His opinion 
almost entirely coincides with my own, and is that the spring 
sowings are not seriously affected by the birds, provided that 
they ave properly fed by the game-owner. The seed is not long 
uncovered If they are not properly fed in the coverts they are com- 
pelled to do a deal of mischief. Vetches they ave fond of. We find 
that where the birds are thick we have to post a sentry for a few days 





GOOD 


WATER 


W. A. Rouch A DOG. Copyright 


after sowing to keep the birds off till the corn is well above ground 
Personally, | do not think that killing down closely and restocking in 
the spring would affect the former to any great extent, provided al- 
ways that the birds are well fed in the coverts. Damage is frequently 
done to the autumn sown corn and to the shocks at harvest time, 
particularly in wet weather, but this is a question that is not unde 
discussion, since, if there are to be any birds at all, they must, 
in the autumn, be in their greatest numbers. We have not found 
that our mangolds suffer any material damage ! !” 


rhis letter appears to go to the root of the question. The italics 
are those of the writer of the letter, and we think the opinion 
sound that, whether a moderate or heavy stock of birds is left, the 
question of damage to spring sowings depends on whether “ they 


are properly fed by the game owner.” 


SPORTING ARTICLES AND REVIEWS. 
Other articles of interest to shooting men are “‘ The Case tor 

the Pheasant,”’ illustrated by Mr. G. D. Armour, pages 794—790 ; 
Gun Room Reflections,’ by Mr. Douglas Cairns (illustrated), 
on pages 799—801; “ The Roaring of the Stags,’’ by Mr. Seton 
Gordon (illustrated), pages 819—823; and ‘ Poaching,” also on 
page 823, by Mr. Sidney W. Clarke. Illustrated reviews of th« 
following books will also be found in this issue: “ British Diving 
Ducks,”’ by Mr. J. G. Millais; ‘“‘The Romance of the Newfoundland 
Caribou,’’ by Mr. A. A. Radclyffe Dugmore ; and ‘* Wild Life Across 
the World,’”’ by Mr. Cherry Kearton. 
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WN NN \N " IRS and dress. But these are, for the most part, children with an unmistak- 
= foremost in able cast of countenance and a profusion of long black curls. One 
Christmas cannot very well, of course, go wrong with some filmy white frock 
festivities come children. Certainly at the actual hour they take for tinies, but girls after ten years are nowadays quite differently 
the floor, so to say, and right gladly is it given up tothem. Thank garbed. 
the kind fates, we still have spirits young and unsophisticated Another sweet frock that especially delighted me was of 
enough to believe in the actuality of Santa Claus, and to whom a delicate ivory ninon, and had been especially designed for a vivid 
Christmas-tree is a dazzling dream of delight. And how good it 


is also to know that all these jolly, time-honoured traditions are 
not by any means confined to the carefully nurtured child, but are 
shared more every year by those to whom such a time as Christmas 


















literally comes but once a year. Scarcely one of us but has some 
pet hospital or institute where the helping with a Christmas-tree 
party is a veritable labour of love. 
Then come the parties, with their 
attendant dainty frocks and fancy 
dresses, over the discussion of 
which the children’s couturiéres 
are just now very busy. In the 
realms of ordinary party frocks, 
the consensus of opinion is there 
has never been such scope for 
launching fresh and charming 
ideas. Except for quite modest 
occasions the stereotyped lace and 
net dress has been relegated to 
a secondary place. As a matter 
of fact, these have been brought 
out so successfully at an accessible 
price that they have become 
rather too familiar. Recalling the 
wealth of fascinating frocks kindly 
submitted to me for inspection, 
[ find soft, delicately coloured 
satin playing a conspicuous part 
in the schemes of greatest attrac- 
tion. One model that is having a 
succés fou is fashioned en prin- 
cesse, with short Magyar sleeves, 
the skirt slit up either side to the 
waist for inserted panels of plissé 
chiffon. When the figure is in 
repose, the plissé is only just 
visible, but is adorably coquettish 
when picked up for some 
fancy dance ; and anyway, 
it lends softness to a scheme 
that is otherwise just a little 
severe. It is pretty gener- 
ally accepted, however, at this 
date that the well-bred English 
child with the elements of a 
future élégante in her is better 
garbed simply For a long time 
this fact was very stupidly ignored 


by many of our leading children’s L. 4 A 
couturiéres, who relied on over- p : 

befrilled Paris models for their —® i / ‘ 

inspirations. There are still, of aS | a= 

course, a certain community of 

children who carry off extremely FANCY DRESSES 


well the costly muslin and lace 


FOR CHILDREN. 
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being completely covered with the pearl and crystal shower The 
effect of the black tulle on the scintillating mock gems was simply 
fascinating, and emphatically a vogue of the hour An alliance 
of black and silver embroidered lace, again, is lovely in the extreme, 
a notably nice example comprising a draped skirt of black souple 
satin, opening upon a petticoat of silver lace, a little black tulle 
tunic with silver-embroidered edge affording the keynote of the 
filmy corsage 

Eminently typical of the moment is the dainty little dance 
dress that forms the subject of our second sketch this week. The 
skirt of delicate biscuit satin mousseline is just draped up in front 
and shows a rose-coloured doublure, a delicious sheeny effect 
being thus achieved, the satin mousseline being sufficiently opaque 
to be slightly affected by the rose tint. Over this falls a shaped and 
deftly wired tunic of biscuit tulle, hemmed with rose-coloured 
poinsettias, two superposed frills, one of biscuit and the other of 
rose tulle, effecting a delightfully soft, fluffy appearance, which 
is repeated in the little upstanding coquilles above the waist, 
the latter encircled by a folded ceinture of rose satin. The corsage 
is composed of layers of tulle respectively biscuit and rose, the two 
shades again picked up in a long chain of coral and a necklet of 
pearls 

Poinsettias, both black and red, are among the most popular 
floral garnitures, and floral garnitures have never before played 
a more important part in evening dress schemes. The feeling is 
for a single large bloom rather than trails or posies, and when the 
latter are indulged in at all the same flower is used, in variegated 
colours, such as pink, mauve and blue anemones, white and mauve 
heliotrope, yellow and white water-lilies, and the like. These 
floral trophies are generally tucked into the high folded ceinture 
or sash, and are most helpful in presenting just the requisite touch 
of colour relief to a black or white gown 

One of the most remarkable changes have come about in evening 
shoes, a fact to be most assuredly attributed to the Tango craze, 
and that is a low heel in place of the erstwhile high and much 
decorated Louis affair. So far the low heeled shoe—which, by 
the way, is an almost exact facsimile of the slipper worn in mid- 
Victorian days—is only adopted by those who take Tango dancing 
in a serious vein; but as these folk appear to be setting a decided 
vogue, there is every good reason to believe that the high heeled 
shoe will have to look to its laurels to maintain anything like an 
assured position. To this end, several fresh efforts are being made 
by those responsible for smart evening soulier, among which may 
be counted a dainty little model in satin, with heel of some strongly 
contrasting colour, to which is matched a satin or chiffon rosette. 
he colthurne has certainly come to stay, and is equally approved 
in satin and brocade. This style is in great request for dancing 
of every description, the criss-cross ribbon tie and high back render- 
ing it a particularly comfortable model. 

As for the attendant stockings, anything filmier or frailer 
it would be impossible to imagine. Saving only for the sake of 
conventionality, these might almost be altogether left out of the 
evening scheme of things, especially, as is frequently the case, when 
flesh-coloured gauze silk is requisitioned. Lace insertions and 
embroideries are sometimes worn, but, taking stockings on the 
whole, the fine plain style would appear to be in the ascendant 

The sumptuousness of evening mantles passeth all under- 
standing. No material is too regal or costly to be culled to the 
cause, and, over and above all, the Egyptian and Oriental influence 
is clearly apparent. One exquisite model was carried out in a 
dull shade of blue patterned over with a dull gold and bronze 
Chinese design, the quaint kimono shape outlined everywhere with 
a volant of night black velvet, a great collar of black fox enclosing 
the throat. A velvet brocade, a grape design expressed in strong 
Bulgar colourings on a mole grey ninon ground, was quite lovely 
allied with a monster collar of grey fox and sundry tassels and 
pendelogues of oxydised silver, while in another instance a rich 
deep shade of cerise velvet brocade found adorable relief in a collar 
of natural skunk. Almost without exception the sleeves emerge 
mysteriously from out of the body part, and are frequently carried 
to the wrist with deep fur cuffs ; or else the base will be extremely 
wide and the end weighted by a handsome tassel of sorts. There 
is one exception to this general rule, however, that must be taken 
into due account, although at present it is in its very early infancy, 
and that isa mantle planned on the lines of a deep cape, the fullness 
at the top gathered on to a narrow yoke, over which falls a fur 
collar reminiscent of an old-world pelerine. In fact, there is a 
decided ‘‘ Jane Austen ’’ touch about the whole affair that is infinitely 
bewitching, and, incidentally, yet one other feather that points 
to the direction of a more pronounced feminine note in dress. 

Ermine or that pretty white coney is employed to fashion 
long all-enveloping coats, to which an evening air is imparted 


by exquisite linings of delicate coloured brocades, shot silk and 
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ninon. A woman owning such a possession may count herself 


blessed, since not only is it delightfully warm and cosy, but at the 


same time certain to arrest and waylay admiration and envy in 
the hearts of others less fortunately situated. As to the smal] 
accessories of dress, their very name is legion—gloves, coiffure 
adjuncts, fans and bijouterie of every description. 

In turning to the third and final picture, our interests are led 
away into quite a different line of thought, although it is essentially 
one of the moment. This depicts a smart ulster, designed and mad 
by Burberrys. The salient feature of the model is the modelling of 
the body part entirely in one, without shoulder seams, the roomy 
sleeves being subsequently set in at a particularly graceful line 





OVERCOAT SKETCHED AT MESSRS. BURBERRYS. 


here are large revers to the double-breasted fronts, and a c 
adjustable collar, and mammoth buttons of dark mother of pea 
set in ebony rims. The actual coat sketched was of a Na 
Burberrys cloth, lined with a rich cerise satin, and suggests 
manner of serviceable possibilities, such as motoring, travelli 
slipping on during the cold hours of the day on the Riviera, and 
Switzerland. In its composition are allied the essentials of light: 
and warmth. And Burberrys are equally pleased with the m« 
when expressed in their well-known Solax, the colour range of wl 
has been lately augmented with some fascinating mauves and 

browns. The latter nuance, indeed, seems to be something o! 
obsession with the great Haymarket House of Burberrys. L. M.\ 
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TOPAS PEARLS 


Rubies, Sapphires and Emeralds are acknowledged 
by experts to be the most perfect replicas of the 
genuine. They possess and retain for all time their 
sheen and wonderful lustre, and are 
mounted with real diamonds in gold and platinum. 
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Beautiful 
Topas Pearl 
Necklet with 

18-carat 
gold clasp, 
£4:0:0 
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Real Diamond 
Clasps with a 
Topas Pearl, 
Ruby, 
Sapphire, or 
Emerald 
Centre, from 
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TOPAS, 38, OLD BOND ST., 


LONDON, W. 
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Baby 
By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


Carriage Manufacturers 


e 7 


London 


329-331, 
Oxford Street 
45, 
Knightsbridge 


Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 
69, Deansgate 


184, 
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The “ Princess Margaret” Car, from Six Guineas. 


A smart cur of distinctive registered design, Coach-built 
by Hitchings. Constructed of sound well-seasoned wood 
of the very best quality. The moveable foot-iray can 
be fitted with special drop-ena extension (to order) pro- 
viding additional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Complete Catalogue 
sent on receipt of mame and address. 
































To Look ju. Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR ww vs: ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR 


























which will preserve, 
nourish, strengthen it, and 
replace the loss of the natural 
oil in the Hair, the want of which 
causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair a 
Hair, sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 and 21/- bottles, by Stores. : 

Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden, 


London. Avoid cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar 


==> Rowlands’ 
Kalydor 


For the Skin is extracted from exotics 
of the mildest and most Balsamic Nature. 
Operating as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, 
it speedily removes all Freckles, Tan, 
Redness, Irritation, and other cutaneous defects, 
makes the complexion beautifully clear and 
healthy, and imparts a Delicate Softness to 
the Face, Neck, Hands, and Arms, which 
cannot be obtained by the use of any other 
similar preparation. Sold in 2/3, 4/6 and 8/6 
bottles, bv Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND 
and SONS, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 
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BELVOIR 


CANE FURNITURE 


has such a refining influence that 
it will add a further charm to the 
best appointed home 
manship is all ghat « in be desired 
while it is So hygienic that it 









cannot but appeal to the most 
discriminating taste Will not 
#o shabby, no nails to teyr the 
clothes, avd can be washed to 
app ar like new Only the 
genuine article has the Belvoir 
label attached 
Sold by all good furnishers through 
out the country Illustrated Lists 
from the makers of the 


** Belvoir’ Cane Furniture. 
Office: 4, WATER’ ATE, GR’ NTHAM 
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Dr. de JONGHS™ 


LIGHT-BROWN 


, COD LIVER OIL 


“I may state my conviction that Dr 
FOR DISEASES de JONGH'S Oil contains the whole 
of the active ingredients of the 


of the remedy, and is easily digested 
Hence its value, not only in Diseases 


TH ROAT of the Throat and Lungs, but in a 


great number of other cases to which 
and the Profession is extending its use.” 
anc PROSSER JAMES, Fsq., M.D., 


Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
as LU NGS. Therapeutics at the London 
Hosp 
Sold by all Chemists, in Imperial Capsuled Bottles. 
Half Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
Sole Comsignees— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 182, Gray's Inn Rd., London. 
aber ne 
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iS THE FAMOUS 


GOLF BALL 


FOR 


XMAS PRESENT 


CHANCELLOR 


Steadiness— Driving 
Power — Durability 
and Excellence 


IT 1S THE BEST BALL 
















STITUTES. 


Made in two markings and three sizes and weights. 


ON THE MARKET “SG 


Ask your sports dealer or profes- 


sional for the “ CHANCELLOR ” 
Price 2 |- each, and REFUSE ALL SUB- 


A Ball you will talk of 


ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS PREFERRED. 


MADE BY... KRLUBASTIC, LTD., 


“The home of the Golf Ball Industry.” 
Phone 135 Southal Rubastic Road, SOUTHALL, Middlesex. 
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RAZOR OUTFIT. 
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THE LANGET—" Admits of that satisfactory diagonal swee ping stroke across 


Sold by all High-class Stores, Cutlers, etc. 


nearest retailer by return of post, FREE 





“The Last Word in Safety Razors.” 





the face 

which leaves a perfectly smooth surface It shaves, and does 

not in the least degree scrape The keen edges last a long time.” 

DURHAM-DUPLEX SET (as above), SILVER-PLATED - - - 21/- 
DURHAM-DUPLEX SET IN PIGSKIN CASE, SILVER-PLATED- - 25/- 
DURHAM-DUPLEX SET IN PIGSKIN CASE, GOLD-PLATED - - 31/6 
DURHAM-DUPLEX HOLDALL WITH SILVEF-PLATED OUTFIT - 35/- 

SOAP AND BRUSH COMPLETE 
DURHAM DERBY SET, NICKEL-PLATED, BLACK HANDLE - - 10/6 


A post-card to us will bring you booklet cardboard model razor and name of 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co., Ltd., 27h, Church Street, SHEFFIELD. 
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OUR DISTANT 
EMPIRE. 


DOGS AND SNAKE BITE. 

HE account of the fight between a cobra and an Airedak 
dog near Nairobi which appeared in your paper recent] 
is very interesting, as so many dogs die in British East 
Africa from snake bite, but more frequently from thai 
of the puff-adder, especially near the coast, and thei 

is a deadly bite, both to man and beast. We were fortunat 
enough to save the life of a favourite dog last year from the effect 
of being struck by a puff-adder, and as this is a very rare occw 
rence, it may be of interest to give the details. The dog, whic! 
was not a pure-bred one, was rather large. Its mother was a 
Airedale, and a good one. He had accompanied his master, wh 
had ridden down to some distant “‘ shambas ”’ on our farm on tl] 
Nandi Hills. While overlooking some coffee-planting he hea 
the dog barking fiercely, and as it continued went to see the reaso1 
and found him barking at the mouth of a small hole in the ground 
in which he could see a snake’s head. The dog was bleeding fro 
two punctures on cither side of his nose above the muzzle, whe: 
he had evidently been struck by the snake. Not having a gu 
with him, he rode up to the house, taking about twenty minut: 
to get there with the dog. On arriving he lanced the two wound 
pretty deeply, causing them to bleed freely, and I put in them 
good quantity of permanganate of potash crystals and dosed tl 
dog with brandy, and walked him up and down for about tw: 
hours. Being midday and no shelter available, it was very hot 
His master returned to the place where he saw the snake wit! 
his gun, and fired a charge of shot into the hole, and then diggin 
it out, he found what remained of a female puff-adder, whicl 
had she lived, would shortly have given birth to nine young ones 
Possibly this would account for her fierce attack on the dog. Thx 
best authorities give a human being fifteen minutes to live afte 
the bite of a puff-adder, and an animal only afew hours. By 4 p.m 
that day our dog’s head was swollen very badly, and he seemed very 
much inclined to sleep, which we did not allow him to do, and fe 
him with as much milk and M’tama porridge as we could get hi 
to take at intervals. At 5 p.m. two strange Nandi natives appeared 
and said if the dog lived over the sunset (6 p.m.) he would recover 
One of them had a piece of hard-looking wood hung on a thon; 
on his neck, which, he told us, was an antidote to snake bite an 
showed us a plain mark in his heel at the back where he himsel! 
had been struck by a puff-adder. He broke off a small portion 
of the wood and gave it to us, and it rather resembled a crumblin; 
stone. Biting some up in his mouth, he blew it into the dog 
wounds, showing us their methods. Next day the poor dog wa 
a piteous object, with his great swollen head, and he seemed incline: 
to mope though he was a young and high-spirited animal. | caught 
sight of a reed buck on the hill at a distance, and urged him on to 
chase it, which he did for an hour or so, and seemed all the bette 
for the run. After twenty-four hours the swelling began to subsic« 
a little, and in a few days the dog was himself again. He was 
dear, faithful fellow, and we were delighted at his recovery. W: 
considered the cure due to the bleeding and the use of permanganat: 
of potash, as it was not until four or five hours after he was struc! 
that the native cure was tried. m a. ©. 


BALLYGUNGE. 


HE Maharajah’s elephants have come to Ballygung: 

Over the Hooghli have they come, ignominious! 
shackled, clinched to the decks of barges, resentful 
trumpeting. Doubtless they would have preferred 1 

swim the river, trunks gallantly upheld ; but the Hoogh 
undercurrents are treacherous, and suck their prey under, on! 
to emerge, perhaps, five miles hence. Therefore were the Stat 
elephants chained and brought to safety in the glades of Ballygung: 
Ballygunge is an outskirt of Calcutta, and driving there in on 
gharri, the transition from city to pure jungle, through streets « 
palatial houses surrounded by spacious compounds scarlet wit 
poinsettia, and rows of busties, or native thatched huts, is so sudd 
as to strike one with surprised delight. All unprepared, one is co1 
fronted by a scene from the Arabian Nights—a grassy glade, « 
plantain and palm begirt, dotted about by giant elephants, in on 
twos, tens and dozens, caparisoned in red cloth ; for the setting s1 
shows all aflame between the tall cocoanut stems, and cool night w 
soon be on us, for this is the cold weather in India, and elephan 
are precious cattle, worth coddling and care. The palms are 
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FOX'S 


IMPROVED 


? y/ PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


The best leg gear for SPORT, 
including Bobsleighing, Ski-ing, 
Cycling,Motoring,Climbing, Walking, 
Golfing and Shooting. 


Made in various qualitics and colours, 
Shade cards on application. 
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Established 1886. 




























For Gentlemen, Ladies, 


and Children. 


Prices from 5/6 to 8/6 per pair, without Spats, and 8/6 


to 13/6 per pair, with Spats. If detachable Spats, 1/- extra. 
om EVERY PAIR LABELLED “FOX.” “3 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers : — 


FOX BROS. & CO., Ltd.(°%") 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Agents for the United States :— 
Manley & Johnson, 260 & 266,West Broadway,NewYork 
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darkly outlined against the fiery sky as to show the earthen toddy 
catching chatties tied up aloft, as giant black fruit The crowds 
of crows have much to say after their sunset bath in the green 
attitudes made doubly 


scummed “tank” near by, their anti 


ludicrous by wet  dishevelment Splayfooted camels—gaunt, 


woolly ones, unlike their slim brothers of Sindh—are tied up to leafy 
trees, off which they browse, while some favoured few are treated 
to a piled-up meal of seeds and husks placed on a flat platform of 
stone, their wallahs silently ministrant Each open reed hut, 
thatched with grass, carries a canopy of rampant gourds, giant 
leaved and grey-green fruited Groups of half-naked men, women 
and children squat round the crackling wood fires on the threshold, 
a few stones serving all the purposes of hearthstone and grate 
Although their backs and legs may gleam bronze and bare, then 
heads are clumsily swathed in thick warm shawls, for did I not 
say that the cold weather was upon us? Head, ears and mouth 
smothered, can a man feel any cold ? Not in India. Here is an 
interesting group, well worth the watching \ huge elephant stands 
heavily chained fore and aft to iron staples hammered into the earth, 
a tiny, naked baby perched immovable, but swelled with pride 
or rice), atop, while three scantily garbed men, artistic fury blazing 
in their eyes, stand precariously on a specially rickety charpoy 
frame, half the lacings of the bed missing, busily engaged in painting 
my lord’s face with arabesques in black, red, ochre and blue. 
Judging by the deft facility of the curving and dabbing brush, the 
design is one it has often followed before. The work is carried out 
with more excitement and zest than is exhibited in the work of the 
ordinary trio of house-painters at home, where one holds the ladder, 
the second dabs the paint and the third admires the view and spits 
atintervals ; otherwise it is much the same Che one holds a broken 
chatty sherd of pigment, the second dabs furiously with much gesture 
and style, while the third spits; yes, he can spit all right, but he 
He cries ‘‘ Shabash!’’ at intervals in 
Well done ! 
himself into his task with freshened ardour, 


Meantime, while the beautiful design creeps round the 


also has another function 
an ecstasy of admiration And the artist throws 
stimulated and 
encouraged 
eyes, across the forehead and down the trunk—the upper part of 
the skull being left untouched, to be covered later by a gold- 
befringed plush cap—the elephant puts on a look of infinite boredom, 


and bethinks him of something in the way of pastime. So he com- 
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mences to flap his ponderous ears rhythmically, under the impres- 
sion that he is a lightsome butterfly of sorts. (We all have our 
pet delusions about ourselves.) This evidently alarms the small 
piece of humanity perched up aloft, for he opens his mouth and 
shuts his eyes preparatory to a wail of distress. Fatherly hands are 
at once raised to release him from his exalted position, and without 
a qualm the small person swings over his leg and trustfully lets 
himself slide down the huge beast’s shoulder the four or five feet 
until the upreaching fingers can clutch his ankles and secure him. 
Meanwhile the elephant continues to flap and flap and flap Phe 
artistic temperament is proverbially irritable, and my lord’s artist 
proves no exception to the rule. After a few impatient threats 
and shouts producing no effect, he throws down his brush and, 
reproachfully addressing the monster with gradually rising tones 
until he ends in an hysterical shrick, cries, ‘‘ Must it be said, then, in 
Calcutta, O Shameless One, that the Elephant of the Rajah hath 
no painter to his face when he appeareth before the King Sahib in 
Peace, O Wicked One, be still!” And the 
butterfly’s wings lie still, and two great tears roll down the clephant’s 
cheeks. 

The work now goes on apace, and the twilight deepens. The 


the Great Parade ! 


fires cooking the elephant’s supper of chupatties and rice glow a 
deeper red as the sunset fades, and the smoke hangs in the still 
air in straight shelf-like drifts. 
ventures to creep out of the jungle and stand at gaze, to slink back 


A solitary jackal, scenting food, 


until a fitter moment later on, when he will reappear with others, to 
and make night hideous. One 
by one and two by two other elephants solemnly roll by with 


‘bellow melojeous to the moon” 


shambling gait, wet from their baths, emptying their full trunks 
into their mouths as they pass. Their time of painted vanity is 


not yet come. To-morrow. Our elephant, reckless from ennui 
and emptiness, stretches out his trunk under the charpoy and, 
deftly lifting a sizeable branch from out the heap, lays it on his 
brass-tipped and banded tusks and commences to chew, treating 
wood a wrist thick as so much crisp angelica. Our artistic trio, 
seeing that appetite may not be gainsaid, cover their pigments in 
a parcel of plantain leaves and daub no more to-day. The 
elephants and camels fade into the darkening background and the 
Indian night shuts down as though a curtain had descended. And 


we go home. OLIVE TONGE. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 


HRISTMAS never has arrived with a greater surprise 
than this year. It seems almost as though summer 
were scarcely done, and yet the sixty-fifth annual 
show of the Birmingham Agricultural Exhibition 
Society was opened on Saturday at Bingley Hall. 

It was a very good exhibition. The number of entries showed a 
small reduction in the cattle classes, the total being 159 as ¢ ompared 
with 175 last year; but the number of 
sheep exceeding that of 1912, and the pens 
of pigs were the same in number. The King 
was extraordinarily successful with the nine 
entries he sent from the Royal farms at 
Windsor. Out of the whole lot only one beast, 
a young Herefordshire steer, failed to win 
anything rhe King showed the best Here- 
ford, the best shorthorn and the best Devon 
in the show, and in addition took a second 
prize for Herefords, two first prizes and a 
second for shorthorns, and two firsts and a 
second for Devons. The list of champions 
and special prizes is as much as we can give 
in our space to-day. What has to be said 
in the way of criticism must be reserved 
for a future issue The Duke of Portland 
won the Elkington Challenge Cup, the 
Thorley Challenge Cup and the Webb 
Challenge Cup with Beauty of Welbeck, 
and in each case Mr. C F Raphael 
was the reserve with Ruby of Shenley. Si 
H. Leon won the Birmingham Daily Post 
Challenge Cup for the best animal not 


exceeding two years old with Moonstone 3rd; the Duke 
of Portland again won the Maisemore Park Challenge 
Cup for the best Aberdeen Angus with Beauty of Welbeck 
and the donor of the cup was the runner up Mr. C. E. 


Morris-Eyton secured the prize for the heaviest beast in the show ; 
Beauty of Welbeck was again rewarded for being the best Scot 


The best Welsh was the Hon. F. G. Wynn’s Glyn Clod, and the 


best cross-bred was found in Mr. Raphael’s Ruby of Shenley. 
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FAT STOCK SHOW. 


Mr. W. M. Cazalet won the Cooper Challenge Cup for the best pen 
of sheep, and Mr. A. Hiscock won the Hotel and Innkeepers’ 
Challenge Cup for the best pen of pigs. Both in the sheep and pig 
classes the quality of the exhibits was very high indeed. In the 
sheep there was a very close contest between Mr. W. M. Cazalet, 
Mrs. Montefiore and Lady Wernher. For lambs Mr. F. H. Jennings 
was first, and Mr. A. C. Hall and Mr. Adeane were also prize- 





THE KING'S WINNING HEREFORD. 


winners. In Shropshires Mr. A. S. Berry was first with a couple of 
good pens. In the Berkshire classes of pigs the battle lay chiefly 


between Mr. J. Fricker and Mr. A. Hiscock, with Mr. W. Buckley 


intervening. Mr. R. Ibbotson did very well with Tamworths, 
and Mr. Mitchell, Mr. R. E. Sadler and the Duke of Portland showed 
large Whites successfully. Mr. Fricker won in both classes of 


middle whites, and in a mixed class of middle white pigs the Duke 


of Portland was first and Sir Richard Cooper second. 
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LITERATURE. 


SINGER AND EXQUISITE. 
Pierre Garat, Singer and Exquisite, His Life and His World, by 
Bernard Miall. (Fisher Unwin.) 
UNDER any circumstances in which he appeared Pierre Garat would have beer 
, striking figure, but how much more so is he with the French Revolution as a 
background. All else is lurid with tragedy. Crowns are trembling on the 
shoulders of those who wear them ; wealth and blood are the pursuit of the million, 
and there is no man of mark who does not know that the sun on which he looks 
may not be the last he shall ever see. Yet this musician and exquisite, like some 
irr: sponsible creature, is wholly taken ‘up with his parties, his clothes, his clever 
imitations, his singing and his social gifts. We think of him as some beautiful 
cavary trilling its song, unconscious that murder is abroad. Garat lived till 
the spring of 1823, when he died of premature old age at sixty-one, embittered 
by the knowledge that in the Paris which followed the Revolution he had lost 
his leadership 
belonging to those who, according to Voltaire, are “ 


In a sense he was a self-made man 


, 


In origin he was Basque 
a small people who danc« 
Bordelaise 
but the love of singing seems to have 


an! skip on the summit of the Pyrenees." His mother was a 
Or.ginally he was intended for the law ; 
been inborn in him, and when he went to Paris in 1782, that is to say, the twenty- 
frst year of his age, the world of fashion dazzled and fascinated him. A 
RK: ian estimated that no man of position could live on less than £60,000 a year at 
th t period, so we may imagine that he saw very little of the first rank of society in 
his early days, but as the noise of his ability began to be bruited abroad he was 
ta!.en up by one patron after another, and soon became a familiar of the Opera, the 
Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the Champs Elysées and other resorts of the fashion- 
,b'e, until the time came that in the Bois de Boulogne “ people watched for 
Garat, in his later days of triumph, to learn the latest way of folding a cravat, 
th length of waistcoat for the coming season, the amount of gold that the coat 
might carry.”” Mr. Bernard Miall gives the following lively account of his 
“Had you been to the opera that night ? Wait until the 
fruit is on the table ; 


eniertainments : 
some charming lady of the one world or the other, will 
pray M. Garat to give a taste of his quality. Nothing loth, he will sing; giv 
1 bass, tenor, soprano, contralto, violin solo, anything you will. But wait 
until the eritics get to work: you will have an example of the most admirable 
criticism of all—a delicate caricature of some singer's every fault, so delicate 
that you would swear, were you in the next room, that this was So-and-so, 
whose tremolo was so odiously affected; or poor So-and-so, whose compass 
was so fine, but whose ear was so uncertain; or another, whose execution would 
be quite tolerable if it were not that, once a week or so, his voice gives out on 
the upper A and resembles a cracked whistle. Get him to the piano, he 
Rameau, Grétry, Philidor, Piccini, and Gluck- 
Are you tired of opera ? 


will sing whole operas : 
above all, Gluck. 
¢ has a whole repertoire of Basque songs, which he will sing to you in French if 


Then ask for something simpler : 


you prefer ; and all is sung so perfectly, ballad or opera or mimicry, that you are 
speechless half the time with laughter, half the time because of that lump in the 
Not bad-looking, this prodigy of a law-student ; well-made, well- 
poised, graceful, with a fine, nervous hand and a pretty foot and ankle ; 
his clothes to perfection ; 


throat. 
wearing 
with a brown, impertinent, exasperating face ; eyes 
sleepy, the nose tilted, the chin a little receding, the faulty mouth with curiously 
lifted corner, not closing very well on the teeth : one of those mouths that often 
goes with a perfect articulation, a peculiar lightness and grace of speech 
in the chest, as a singer should be, with an easy carriage ; 


Deep 
full of reserve strength, 
with the sound heart, the steady nerves, the elastic, well-knit vascular organism 
that belong to the great singer and emit that influence which we call magnetism.”’ 
In reading this vivid description we can scarcely realise that the Terror was 
ilready brooding over Paris 

Naturally his sympathies were on the side of his aristocratic patrons. On 

occasion at least he came near to losing his life. At a time when all went 
in fear of being suspect, in the foyer of the Opera, he began to sing the well 
O, Richard, 6 mon roi!” Danton 
saved his life, but probably he would not have been able to do so but for the 


fact, somewhat contemptuously remembered, that after all he was only a singing 


known song from one of Grétry’s operas, 


man. A time came when he had to suffer imprisonment, but the prisons being 
full he was only kept to his own apartments. 
is follows : 


In a list of prisoners he figures 
“ Garat, Pierre-Jean, thirty years, artist, domiciled in Rouen for 
nineteen months.—No income.—aArrested end of Brumaire year 11. Pretext : 
Order of the Committee of Surveillance of Rouen.” 
Probably there was no one suffered more gaily. After his release he travelled 
over a great part of Europe, but returned eventually with the sureness of a 
migrating bird. 


“ranger, suspect. 


As may be imagined, his life was a succession of amours. He 
was not a libertine in the usual acceptation of the term, but had an extraordinary 
capacity for falling head over ears in love with one person after another ; dis- 
illusionment generally followed very quickly, but while he was in love he was a 
t lover, and with that little word we may end this brief notice of his biography 


VICTORIAN FAIRIES 
In Powder and Crinoline. Old Fairy Tales Retold by Sir Arthur Ouilles 
Couch. Ilustrated by Kay Nielsen. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

IS is a fairy book of which the most striking feature is to be found in thi 
ly curious and original pictures. The young people of to-day are much 
sophisticated than were their predecessors in the days of powder and 

line, and it would be very rash to prophesy that they will fail either in 

lerstanding or appreciating Mr. Nielsen’s drawings. It was the artist to whom 

e the happy thought of the title and the pictures. The age of Powder was 

the age of romance and, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says, no one with 

ty-one volumes of the Cabinet des Fées on his shelves (to name that collection 
1) ought to find any difficulty with Powder save the pleasant difficulty of 
sing; but the age of Crinoline was more prosaic. Those great-grand- 
ers of ours who wore crinoline and practised archery with their beloved 
rts in “‘ peg-top trousers and Dundreary whiskers "’ forgot about the fairies, 
ch in their present form are a revival of the later nineteenth century. Th« 
tveyor of the following letterpress, says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, has indicated 


er than supplied that urgent need in our literature. It is a very modest 


description of the Oxford Professor of English | 
Arthur has played the part of purveyor of English literature with all possible 
charm and ability 


oetry, but needless to say, Sir 


PHACKERAY ILLUSTRATED 
Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray. Illustrated | 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
MR. BAUMER has not altogether made a picture-book of Vanity Fair, but 
he has illustrated the text with a number of very clever studies of Becky Sharp and 
others 


y Lewis Baume! 


The artistic merit of the drawings is that in them Becky Sharp maintain 
that physical charm combined with a wit and look of an adventuress whic! 
we never forget and yet never altogether dislike in this most amusing of Thackera) 
adorned with illustration 


creations. Thackeray in a well printed quarto, 


not unworthy of him, makes an excellent Christmas present 


WORD-PICTURES Ol fHE NEAR EASI 
The Near East, by Robert Hichens. (Hodder and Stoughtou 
THIS book is written in an almost scented style; it is a book to leave 
open on the library table to perfume the air. Magniloquence breathes from 
its pages. Its style, to use the author’s own plirases, “is decked with 
marvellous purple, glimmers afar with silver.” The objects he describes ar 


‘so incomparably noble, so majestically grand.”’ He is able to present “ the 


exquisite vital, one might almost say, intellectual freshness of Greece, which 
between Europe and Asia preserves its eternal dewdrops—tlhioss 
which still make it the land of early morning.’’ 


The Near East is tor the first-class Cook’s tourist, for the richest and, let 


dewdrops 


us add in a whisper aside, the most sentimental Americans who have turned 
their backs on the reality and promise of their native land to bask in the unreality 
and the glamour of a tour in Greece. But Mr. Hichens is no Cook’s guide 

he is a very magician, of sphinx-like countenance and unearthly language, 
hushing your exclamations as he leads you from wonder to wonder, and 
interpolating in the blanks ot your personal rapture long melodious murmurin 
sentences about colour and form and majesty and beauty and terror 

Mr. Hichens is a master of various styles. He knows the sensuous suggestive 
ness of an accumulation of rich detail. He can make the ascetic desire volup 
tuousness by his writing, or at least can make the ascetic turn him out and curse 
him as a metamorphosis of carnal temptation. On the other hand, in such a 
book as “* The Dweller on the Threshold ” he exhibits a colourless, differentiating 
critical style, an ability to make himself uninterestingly interesting and to 
absorb the reader’s attention in you-know-not-what In both these ways ot 
writing the novelist is unusually powerful. As far as style is concerned he is 
our English Loti. 

But this book, The Near East, is not written in this powerful way, thougl 
it is written by the same powerful man. It is not written with an ulterior 
artistic object. It is just description and no more, the spirit of the Baedeket 
in the borrowed plumes of Hichens. Lucky tourists who have such a guide 
who can command the services of a man engaged in real literature, and who 
can obtain the use of words and phrases that belong to the themes of life and 
death and reality and mystery! The book suggests just what it is to go on a 
tour in Greece ; what the tourist is sheltered from, Mr. Hichens shelters the 
reader from also Nothing ever jars you as a real picture of life must often jar 
Your mind is romantically preoccupied with the past glory of Greece you 
only idea of contemporary Greece is of a village idyll or pastoral. You ask 
no questions of your own heart; you are content to exist in the presence of 
the beautiful. 
or “I should like to give up civilisation and settle here among these simple 


At best you sigh: ‘ I should have liked to live in those days,” 
people in the presence of these mountains and seas.”’ As Mr. Robert Hichen: 


prompts: “ What is the magic of pastoral Greece What is it that gives to 
you a sensation of being gently released from the cares of life and the boredom 
of modern civilisation, with its often unmeaning complications, its unnecessary 


luxuries, its noisy self-satisfactions? . . Oh the bright simplicity of 


the life and the country along the way to Marathon! It was like an early world 
One looked, and longed to live in those happy woods like the Turkish Gipsies 
Could life offer anything better? The pines are small, exquisitely shaped, 
with foliage that looks as if it had been deftly arranged by a consummate artist 

The ancient Egyptians had a love colour; well, the little pine-trees 
of Greece are the colour of happiness.’ 

In every party that visits the Levant someone is tempted and feels he or 
she would like to stop somewhere. But the rest of the party generally takes care 
of the over-attracted one and saves him. It is interesting to recall a charming 
story by M. E. and old Mr. Luca 


ahead of his party, stopping at the peasant shrine by the little Greek village 


Forster called “ The Road from Colonnus ” 
and thinking he would like to give up his empty life of pleasure, his relation 
and friends, London—and just stay there All he could say when his friend 
and daughter overtook him was “ I should be willing to put in a night here 

“You mean a week, papa! It would be sacrilege to put in less,” says 
the daughter. 

rhey talk idly for ten minutes and then 
of Mrs. Forman. 

** But we're staying here 


‘kun voute! rys the shrill voice 


‘“My dearest papa, we must start,” says the daughter. “ You know we 
have to get to Olympia to-night.” 

* Ah! 
seated on her mule 

“IT thought we agreed . .’ says the father 

*“ Even one night here would make us miss the boat at Patras,” says th: 


If we could only do what we wished !"’ sighs Mrs. Forman, already 


daughter. 

The oJd man is so stubborn that Ethel, the daug&ter, 1oses her temper and 
How can you be left here at your age ? 
All your letters 
That mean 


“ This is absolute nonsense. 
How would you get your meals or your bath ? 
It would mean missing the boat. 


ries out 
We can’t stay. 
are waiting for you at Patras 
missing the London operas, and upsetting all your engagements for thx 
month. ‘ 

The father at last gives in 
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The romantic feeling about Greece must not be challenged by life; tly 
impulse to stay there must never be strained by realisation. To want to liw 
there is like being stage-struck, and the whole spectacle of Nature’s beauty hung 
over the antique memorials of human glory stands only as a refreshing and 
charming diversion for which you have a stall. It would be possible to w 
about the Near East and ask real questions and reconstruct before the reader 
a living personal experience ; it would be possible to present modern Gre 
and Turkey as they are. Personally, I should like a suggestion of what life re 
was in the days when the ruins were not ruins, not the life of the noble Gr 
which we know and whose life the cultured tourist truly imagines, but 
germ of failure which brought down a nobility whose works and whose life 
the greatest glories in the history of man. Mr. Hichens occasionally tou 
something higher, as in his remarks about the Hermes of Olympia. But | 
writing more for the Four Hundred of New York than for the four million 
want real things. To be earnest is, in certain cases, an infringement of ; 
taste ; to be persistent, to be difficult to understand, is almost always distress 
But Mr. Hichens is a master of language and always knows exactly what t 
to the readers which he and his publishers have in view. He is successful, 
gestive and inspiring in his milieu. 


THE GERMAN CENTRAL AFRICAN EXPEDITION OF 1g10-1 
From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile, An Account of 
German Central African Expedition of 1910-1911, by Adolf Fried 
Duke of Mecklenburg; with 514 Illustrations from photographs 
drawings and a Map. Two vols. (Duckworth and Co., 32s.) 
THIS book, complementary to the Duke’s former work, really embodies 
results of several separate expeditions. The author's original intention « t& 
visiting Lake Chad was to cross eastwards through Darkuti to the Nile. 
latter trip had to be abandoned owing to trouble between the French an¢ 
natives. Captain Von Wiese und Kaiserswaldau and Dr. Schubotz, how 
reached the Nile by taking more southerly routes. Having reached Lake ( 
vid the Congo and the Shari River basins, the Duke returned to the coas 
way of the Cameroon Hinterland and British Nigeria, accompanied by Prof 
Haberer, who was engaged in the investigation of sleeping sickness. With t 
too, went a gentleman somewhat cavalierly alluded to as “ the painter Hei: 
whose excellent drawings form a feature of the work. Dr. Mildraed, a bota 
and Dr. Arnold Schultze, an entomologist, ascended the Sanga tributar 
the Congo as far as Wesso, and after travelling through Southern Came 
struck the coast at Kribi. From here they crossed to Fernando Po and Ann 
The former of these islands is especially suited for cocoa plantations, but si 
from want of labour. The Duke contributes three chapters. His descript 
of the country and the customs of the natives are good. Captain Von W 
is responsible for the account of the expedition’s progress from the Cong 
the Shari and his journey towards the Nile. Herr Heims deals with the jour vey 
from Lake Chad to the Niger; Dr. Schubotz with that from Fort Archambault 
the Shari, through the Okapi country and the home of the Mangbett) 
Gondokoro and the Nile. Dr. Schultze, who writes most sympathetic all 
and whose delightful descriptions of the natives in the German Congo and Swut 
Cameroons will endear him to English readers as well as German, contrilites 
six chapters and makes us wish for more. Not only does he write well 
contributes some very clever and animated sketches. Dr. Mildhaed deals 
Fernando Po and Annobon_ It is difficult to pick out details for special ment 
from such a wealth of material. It is gratifying to note that the members o/ 
the expedition who came in touch with British administration speak | 
of it. There seems to have been some difficulty in obtaining porters. Cannibal- 
ism is decreasing and is punished by death by the Belgian Government. The 
Mangbettus are given a chapter to themselves and deserve it. They app: 
to be one of the most civilised of African tribes and even have a rudimentary 
art. The book contains some interesting notes on the okapi and some of the 
best illustrations we have seen of this rare animal. Many live specimens we! 
safely landed in Germany. A good many animals appear to have got aw 
wounded. It is a great pity that those killed are not properly identifi 
The term “ grass-antelopes"’ conveys no distinction; duiker are known 
* Duckers” ; by the chance mention of its scientific name we learn in Vol. Il 
that the animal known as “ an elk” in Vol. I. is the Derbian eland; we 
yet to identify the “ saiga” in Africa, and learn with surprise that walruses 
are not uncommon at Lokoja. The scientific name of each animal, if giv 
The game laws in force in British territor 


would have avoided this confusion. 
compare advantageously with those in force in French Equatorial Africa. 1 
is nothing to show that the work is 4 translation, good as it is. Captain 
Wiese would probably have appreciated the translator’s reticence had it bee 
exerted on one occasion mentioned in the book. The photographs and colvure: 
illustrations are, on the whole, extremely good. It is a pleasure to look at Her! 
Heims work, particularly his drawings of native types. There is a good g& 
map distinguishing the route followed by each party. 


an 


AN ECHO FROM THE IRISH FAMINE 
My Lady of the Chimney Corner, by Alexander Irvine. (Ev leg 
Nash.) 
PHIS book is dedicated to Lady Gregory and the Players of the Abbey 1 
Dublin, and this evidence was not needed to show that the author is 
From beginning | 
It is realistic in the -ens 


new school of Irish writers, and he is one of the best 
of this book unexaggerated sincerity is the keynote 
that it renders the homely incidents of family life in Ireland with the 
of detail. The author differs from the earlier writers in so far that he 1 
the small events and squalid surroundings of the cabin with the pathy 
little relieved by the wit and humour which as a rule the Irishman can ma :ita 
under the most adverse circumstances. To one who has gone among t! 
poor as an outsider, not able to claim common descent with them, one h ‘ 
struck with the buoyancy and high spirits which suffering itself does n 

able to flatten. In the scenes of anguish which followed the famine our 
does not entirely fail to render this elasticity, but he is not one of the f 
were able at once to ameliorate and emphasise the horror by the gift of | 





Those, however, who like a story which is really less of a story than a tr 
from a life lower than that of the submerged tenth will read this with sati 




















From Mr. Edward Arnold’s List 


THE BOOK FOR ALL YACHTSMEN. 


The Corinthian Yachtsman’s Handbook 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





Yachting World. ‘A sound practical treatise which cannot fail to afford useful and instructive 
information to all and sundry in the ranks of Corinthian yachtsmen. 
/ilustrated Sportiny and Dramatic News * Mr. Cooke's knowled of every aspect of cruising 


yac mee mstruction, and sailing seems c mplete.” ~ 





NEW BOOKS OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


SPORT AND FOLK-LORE IN THE HIMALAYA. 
By Captain H. L. HAUGHTON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
THIRTY YEARS IN KASHMIR. 
By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S.E. Illustrated. 128, 6d. net 
MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
By Major-General Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8s. 6d. net. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PENINSULAR VETERAN. 
By the late Lt.-Colonel JOSEPH ANDERSON. 10s. 6d, net. 
A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA. 
By Sir HERBERT WHITE, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HANDLEY CROSS: or Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 
Illustrated by CECIL ALDIN. With 24 Coloured Plates and 100 Black and Whit« 
Illustrations. Two Vols. 21s. net. 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. py owEN JONES. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTEBOOK. 

By OWEN JONES and MARCUS WOODWARD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Series I.-V. 7s. 6d. each 
(Sold separately.) 


MY ROCK GARDEN. py REGINALD FARRER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d net 


ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS. 
By REGINALD FARRER With Illustrations 7s. 6d. net 
SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With 32 Coloured Plates by 
Miss M. G. W. WILSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By M. R. JAMES te - D., Provost of King’s College. Cambridge Illustrated 
Fourth Impression 


MORE GHOST STORIES. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 6s. 


HUMOROUS WORKS BY HARRY GRAHAM. 
THE MOTLEY MUSE. illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d. net 
RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 

With Illustrations by G, GATHORNE-HARDY 2s. 6d. net 
THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 2s.6d net 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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SIX BRILLIANT NOVELS 


“ The apg: of a ner v story by the Author of * By 
Order of the Company’ must be an event to a large 
number of readers, and in HAGAR, Miss Mary 
Johnston /as produced a novel as remarkable as any 
that she has before given us.” —The Daily Telegraph. 


oe Se 





Have you read of Maud Diver's great hero, “ Eldred 
Pottinger,” in her new Novel, THE JUDGMENT 
OF THE SWORD? The Pall Mall Gazette 
writes: “We have read the book with the greatest 
pleasure and admiration.” 


Read Cynthia Stockley’s new Novel, THE 
DREAM SHIP. The Morning ‘Post says : “ She 
has the power to make her readers long to see the place 
she writes about. Full of colour and atmosphere.” 
(2nd Impression.) 


“ The Novel is a striking one, NO PLACE LIKE 
HOME, and gains a strong hold on the reader.” —The 
Country Life, by John Trevena. 


“ Radiant, rich, and beautiful,” says the Pall Mall of 
Meredith Nicholson’ 's new Novel, OTHERWISE 
PHYLLIS. 


“ Miss Dalton’s enthusiastic and intelligent story,” says 
The Morning ‘Post, WHICH HERITAGE ? 
“ The charming historical romance.”’—The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


CONSTABLE & CO LTD LONDON 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS for GIFTS 


THE SILENT INDIA Being Tales and Sketches of the Masses. by Lieut 
e Colonel S. J. THOMSON, C.I rE 1 M.S With 
Illustrations 10s. 6d. net 
* Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting. A very real and significant picture of con 
temp¢ rye Indian life."--Daily Telegraph. 
ork of unusual power and insight.”—Saturday Revien 
MADAME NECKER Her Family and her Friends, with some account of her 
- Husband's Three Administrations. By M ARK 
G! AMBIER PARRY. With Illustrations. 196. 6d. net 
*We have rarely had the pleasure of reading a book which portrayed its heroine in more delightf 
colours. ‘venting Standar 


THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. By ALFRED NOYES. 4s. 6d. net 


** The poet here sounds depths only possible to a master. Westminster Gazrtte 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


New Cabinet E:ition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shilling net per volume, cloth gilt. 


MESSRS. BLACK WOOD are the only publishers of the Complete Works of George Eliot, and for the 
first time a complete Set of the Novels is to be had at One Shillmg net per Volume. For value and get-up 
the Edition has not been excelled 
*,° The Edition is now slete and the set makes an adiuira ft for Christinas 


NEW NOVELS. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. *,'*°, y Match, ete tustrated by C. E. BROCK. 8 


etc. Illustrated by ¢ 

















* A continual delight Times. * Deligt fully amusing Pall Mall Gasette. 
* Del ghtfully entertaining . . a veritable frast of fun."—Daily Telegraph 
WRIT IN WATER Ky SYDNEY C. GRIER, Aut hor of “ The Keepers of 
“ the Gate,” ** One Crowded Hour.” etc. With Illustrations 
by ALFRED PEARSE. 6s. 
Admirably written . Brilliantly told Time 
* The latest novel by that extremely clever writer All who are interested in any way in 


Greater England cannot find better entertainment than that iff red between the covers of this book.”"— 

Daily Telegraph 

THE MERCENARY. A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. ECCOTT 
Author of “ The Background *The Second City. 


6s. 
"Should lo much to enhan the reputation already gained as a notable writer of historic i 
romance. 


THE POMANDERS. of Kembole,” * Willie in the Inieot Man and Alter)" @u. 


* Mr. A. Fetterless gives us an Arcadian wagnene. quiet, yet telling, simple, yet varied, and touched 


everywhere wit h a mind of delicate precision.” — 7c 
His readiness of wit and his nore na ted gift of humour puts everyone in his debt for 
many hours of pleasant reading.” —/a// Madi Gazet 


SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. 


By C, L. GILSON. 6s. 


* Will capture many thousands of admirers (lobe 
* The book is a masterpie.e of critical humour."—/)ai/y Chronicle. 
THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. s.sidite" GoM" 
CROSTHWAITI 6s. 
*“Fxtremely good . + « ftemarkably clever.”—Scofsman 
* Written with extrac wdinary intimacy an | experience.” —Sfec‘a/or 





“* BLACKWOOD" isa Magazine taking in the whole world, and especially the Empire,"—Aritzsé 
Weekly. 


a BLAGKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


* The most b-illiant of our Mag izines.”— 7ruth, “ * Blackwood" remai 1s without a rival.”—Dae ly Mati. 
* The only Magazine which every lover of good literature must buy, borrow, or steal at the beginning 
of every month.” —Morning Post 
A correspondent writes :—‘* Living so far from the centres of everything, the best, if not the onty, way 
to keep in intelligent touch with the world at large is to be found in the pssession of a sound knowledge 
of your pages.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON. 








TWO CHARMING COLOUR BOOKS 








THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 
Illustrated by CHARLES FOLKARD. 
Twelve humorous Coloured Plates and many Text Iustratior 
Size 134 in. by 10 in. Cloth, gilt extra, boxed, 108, Gd. net; postage 6d 
Edition de Luxe (100 copies only), bound in best vellum, 316. 6d. net. 





VER WAS HEARD SUCH A TERRIBLE CURSE, 
The Original is a fine four-coloured plate 8} in. by 7 in. 
Mr.G R. SIMS says rhe pictures by Mr. Charles Folkard are the perfection 
of humorous illustrative art 





Atheneum.—" } very detail of a handsome production such as this must have 
been well ¢ onside red.” 

Sphere. A be autiful book . , Illustrations are delightful 

Gentlewoman A record Edition de Luxe His drawings compel 
smiles and laughter.’ 

Illustrated London News.—* One of the most sumptuous colour book 
recently pub lishe d 

Sphere "Perhaps the most gorgeous form in which a poet was ever presented 


A truly noble book 
DUDLEY TENNANT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
POEMS OF PASSION. 
POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
With 20 Coloured Plates by Duptey Tennant. Size li4in. by 9 in 100 pages 
Cloth, gilt extra. 156. net; postage 6d 
Edition de Luxe (100 copies left), signed by Author and Artist. Bound in best 
vellum, gilt extra, 2 2s. net 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 & 13, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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COMPLETION OF Mr. MILLAIS’ “ DIVING DUCKS ” 


BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Two Volumes Imperial 4to (153 in. by 12 in.). With numerous Coloured, 
Photogravure and Collotype Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
O. Murray Dixon, H. Gronvorp, and the Author 


2 vols 


Imperial 4to, gilt top, £12 12s, net 


The Bdition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in England 
and America 
**The only fitting epithets for the first volume of Mr. Millais’s 
book are sumptuous and magnificent. There is probably no 
greater authority on British ducks than Mr. Millais; and apart 
from his clever drawings, which delight the artist, we have a mass of 
criginal observations on the habits of the birds, some of which, at any 
rate, will be new to ornithologists. . . . Mr. Thorburn’s fine 
coloured plates are enchanting.”’—Sfectator 
“The book is a most instructive one, and supplies many valuable 
details connected with the change of plumage in wild fowl which have 
not hitherto been brought to the notice of naturalists.”"—The Field 


Prospectus sent on application. 


The Collected Works of 
William Morris 


Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. 


In Twenty-four Volumes. Vols. 1.—XX. are now ready. 


It is hoped that the final four Volumes will be ready early in 1914. 


This Edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be sold 


Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four volumes at the price of 
TWELVE GUINEAS net the set 
*." A Prospectus with specimen pages and an Illustration will be sent on 


application 
THE SCOTSMAN. 


the page of - Horace 


modesty and understanding 





The rare skill in typography and the fastidious taste with which the pages are 
illustrated make these volumes characteristic members of one of the most noticeable 
examples of the book-production of these days.’ 


The utmost pains have been taken with the illustrations, and the reproduction of 
in Morris's lettering is a wholly beautiful piece of work The 
more one reads of Miss Morris's introductions, too, the more is one impressed by their 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 











CHAMBERS’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 


ADAM BEDE 


GEORGE ELIOT. 10/6 net. 


A Choice Presentation Edition of 
this masterpiece of fiction, with 
#6 angen Drawings in Colour 
and Dainty -and-ink 
Sketches by GORDON BROWNE 





By MAY BALDWIN. 
Hilda’s Experiences 





Chambers’ Xmas List, printed in 
colour, will be sent, post frée, on 
applicatton, to 38, Soho Square, 
London, W., and Edinburgh. 


LORNA DOONE 
;R. D. BLACKMORE. 6/- net. 


A Charming Edition, 13 Drawings 
in Colour and Pen and-ink 
Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 


“The artist is in his element 
with fair Lorna and honest John, 
and the wild and reckless folk of 
Doone. Trulv a charming and 
lovable volume.”—Globe. 





6 @ol. Illus. May Baldwin, 5/- : ee By L. T. MEADE. 

This story is the outcome ofa vom oo —_ + 
visit which Miss Baldwin paid to Gins of Kings Royal 
Australia, and she depicts, in her 8 Col. Illus. L. We Meade, 6/- 


usual bright and humorous style, 
the difference between English 
and Australian schoolgirls 


Moll Meredyth, Madcap 





A charming story of a Quaker 
family of girls and their friends. 


Chesterton Girl 


6Col. Ilius May Baldwin, 3/6 ee Graduates 
This story is the result of Miss GS 


Baldwin's observations during 
a holiday spent in the Straits 
Settlements Moll keeps her 
parents and others continually 
in hot water, but manages to have 
a rattling good time herself 


Troublesome Topsy 
6 Col. Illus. May Baldwin, 3/6 


A story of London life, full of 
humour and of healthy incident 
Topsy is one of May Baldwin's 
most amusing creations. 


A Boy Scout 


in the Balkans 
6 Col. tus. J. Fianemore, 5/- 








From “ Lorna Doone."' ” 


6 Col. Iilus. Lb. T. Meade, 5/- 


In this story Mrs. Meade brings 
together a set of girl graduates of 
varied interests and ambitions 


Girls of Abinger Close 
6 Col. Illus. L, T. Meade, 3/6 


Porpy Abinger dedicates her 
life to a sacred trust which her 
father has committed to her. 
Right nobly does Poppy fulfil 
her task, thongh at first mis 
understood and misjudged. 





3/6 net each. 


LARDER LODGE 8. 4 W. Parker 


Full of splendid Coloured 
Pictures of Animals, and gay and 


Throughout a multitude of humorous verses about the 
exciting scenes and stirring inci * Slims.’ 
dents Tom Yorke is true to his The Slims were foxes free from 
training, and brings into service rm, 


the disciplined pluck and cool 
ness of a staunch Boy Scout 


A Hero of the Mutiny 
6 Col. Ilus. Escott Lynn, §’- 


A story of the Mutiny, in which 
Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, and 
the relief of Lucknow are 
worked in 
A 





* Buster the Fun Maker." 


Who tried to keep a poultry farm ; 
But all their labour m t defeat, 
They could nut get enough to eat. 


BUSTER BROWN THE FUN 
MAKER R. F. Outcault 
The only book for 1913 con- 
taining new illustraiions by R. F. 
Outcault, the originater of the 
inimitable ** Buster." 
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The author, in spite of a tendency to march into pathos naked and unashamed, 
has still that something of genius which finds its expression in absolute sincerity 


and moderation. 
any library. 


The book is a remarkable one and is worthy of a place in 


NOVELS. 

Folk of the Furrow, by Christopher Holdenby. (Smith, Elder.) 

IT is impossible not to admire the sincerity and force of Mr. Christopher 
Holdenby’s Folk of the Furrow. The author has gone down himselt, as a labourer 
on a wage of fifteen shillings a week, to work in the South and West of England 
as one of the rural population. There is no half-heartedness about his desire 
to come into intimate relations with the people of whom he has made a close 
and sympathetic study in the book before us. Mr. Holdenby has something 
to say on the housing question, and, speaking from actual experience, brings 
quite clearly before us the requirements of the cottager, particularly in the 
chapter headed “‘ The Cottage Coveted,” where he describes the accommoda- 
tion enjoyed by the average family, the economy of space practised in a dwelling 
where every inch of room is of such importance as to seem almost incredible 
to those who have no experience of the kind to work from, the question of a 
garden, and the separation of the growing boys and girls. 
upon one of the several competent and workmanlike comments upon the present- 
day conditions of rural life which come within the scope of the author’s observa- 
tion. There is so much that is excellent in the volume that it is difficult to single 
out particular matter; there are sympathetic studies in character that leave 
us with a clear impression of the men and women depicted, though mention of 
them may be slight ; while Mr. Holdenby’s admiration for such types as Tandy 
the stockman, an artist in himself, to whom stock-breeding is his life, betrays 
a sympathy and understanding that provokes in the reader an answering 
enthusiasm. The book is a thoughtful piece of work, discussing ably the 
economic value of the agricultural labourer. It is prefaced by an introduction 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. 


This is to speak only 


Lucy Bettesworth, by George Bourne. (Duckworth.) 

IT is always a satisfaction to come across a book of this kind, where stories 
of the country-side are gathered together by a discriminating interpreter ot 
the rural mind. Mr. George Bourne is making no attempt to get at the senti- 
mental side of readers when he sets out to tell the story of such men as Old 
Frank and his kind, men of a sturdy, obstinate and self-respecting type who 
served their masters to the last limit of endurance, who scorned spending their 
powers on petty occupations, who held themselves above a slack-pursed charity 
Old Frank loses a sow, the first in sixty years of tending pigs. Armed with 
an “ official ’’ envelope he brings his subscription list to the author, and without 
a word of begging tenders it. “The bearer has had the 
misfortune to lose a valuable sow with a litter of young pigs. He will be grateful 
The vicar heads the list with 


Enclosed is his story : 


for assistance towards making good the loss.” 
five shillings, and the sums collected tail off with the sixpences and threepences 
from working-class sympathisers. It is what is known in West Surrey as a 
‘ swim,” and is one of the accepted methods of meeting “ a bit o’ bad luck ”’ ; 
it argues no base whining on the part of the luckless one, but a justifiable faith 
on his part in the good heartedness of his fellows. The incident is characteristic 
of the trend of feeling which these sketches betray, a feeling which education, 
the emigration to towns, competition, and the introduction of simplified means 
of travel is rapidly destroying. Mr. Bourne’s sympathies with the life of the 
country-side which he so shrewdly and felicitously describes find him regretting 
with some reason the gradual disappearance of those older features of its existence 
that lent it that charm and beauty which were its real asset, and it is impossibl 
for the true lover of traditional ideals not to feel with him in this respect. Astut« 
and penetrating, the author’s opinions are of a kind to impress themselves upon 
the mind; while the book as a whole leaves behind it a strong conviction ot 
the sincerity and faithfulness of its adherence to the facts of life 


Happy Acres, by Edna Turpin. (Macmillan.) 

IT is indisputable that Anne Lewis was a singularly fortunate young person 
to be bundled off from Washington to cousins in Virginia, living in spots as 
delectable as their names of Larkland, Tinkling Water and Broad Acres imply. 
Anne is one of those small individuals with character and enterprise who make 
heroines after the heart of the young, sometimes even of the grown-up. A will 
of her own lends her that spice of the Old Adam which every self-respecting 
heroine, disdaining sickly perfection, should possess ; and even when the moral 
is being pointed and the tale adorned we remember Anne’s first party and het 
spirited attempt to repudiate her unknown guests. It was on this memorable 
occasion that she discovered Happy Acres, and also found the key to the secret 
door of a rather formidable heart. On these two discoveries Miss Turpin has 
hung a sweet and wholesome story for the child of about ten or twelve years 
of age. 


The Happy-go-Lucky Morgans, by Edward Thomas. (Duckworth.) 
THIS is one of the most delightful books we have read for some time The 
Morgans were a harum-scarum Welsh family who lived in Balham and wer 
not infected by their suburban surroundings, but remained Welsh to the end 
of the chapter. Abercorran House was their dwelling-place, and we come t» 
know them not by direct means, but through a chronicler who, returning 
to Balham and Abercorran House after many years, discovers the family all 
flown with the exception of Ann, the Welsh maid. There follows a series of 
recollections of the Morgans, their casual picking up of acquaintances, such as 
Aurelius, the little “‘ superfluous man ’’ whom only the children and the school- 
master liked to be alone with, and the clerk who was a real poet and discovered 
a dryad in his study. There is Mr. Morgan, too, the father with his strang« 
tales and views, the gloomy mother, and the sons who seemed to do nothing 
while the big, sweet-tempered, rough Jessie, the daughter, brings with her 
a breath of the mountains, and is Brynhild to her father, Cordelia when wit! 
her mother, and, when she fondles a pigeon, Phyllis. The characters are all 
real ; they come and go as the mind of the narrator darts here and lingers ther« 
with such sheer joy in remembrance, such queer intuitive insight, such a natural 
Celtic gift for the fantastic and strangely beautiful as makes the book a real, 
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BOOKS forSPORTSMEN 


JOHN LONG’S 











PHEASANTS: IN COVERT AND AVIARY 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. With 4 magnifi- 
cent Coloured Plates from life by Grénvotp, and numerous other 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net 


Shooting Times s.ys: ‘* May fairly become recognised asa STANDAKI) WOKK " 
(Sp-cial Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, post free.) 





PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d net 


TERRIERS: THEIR POINTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S 
40 Illustrations from Photographs on Art paper 


gilt. Ss. net 

GUN DOGS 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S 
tions from Photographs. Crown 8vo. §s,. net. Invaluable to all who 
are interested in this branch of rural pastime. As far as can be 
ascertained, it is the only work which is exclusively devoted to dogs 
expressly used and bred tor work in connection with the gun 


GOLF FOR THE LATE BEGINNER 
By HENRY HUGHES (One of Them). With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs spec ially taken for the Work. Foolscap 8vo is. net 


World of Golf says “ Every stroke and club are carefully explained An 
excellent shillingsworth ' 


A NOVEL FOR SPORTSMEN 


A FORTUNE AT STAKE 


By NAT GOULD 6/- 


@ Hitherto Mr. Nat Gould's stories bave 
been produced in paper covers. ‘‘ A Fortune 
at Stake,’’ which is new, is the first of his 
Novels to be issued in the regulation 6 
form. It is obtainable at ALL libraries. 





With upwards of 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 





With 46 Illustra 




















The Tatler says: “A rattling good yarn.” 


JOHN LONG Ltd., 12, 13, & 14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 

















HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. 3, Evisa RIccl. In 2 vols 


Beautifully Illustrated with Coloured Plates 





Cr. folio. 
Limited to 300 Copies. £6 6s. net. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS OF THE XVIIL 
CENTURY. 50 Plates 


in Colour and an Introduction by M. C, 


SALAMAN Dy. 4to. 42 2s, net. 
LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. to. ty 5 de RICCI 500 Plates 
Demy 4to 25s. net 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES. 


15s. net. Cr a, 44 Plates in Colour and an Introduction by Sir A. T. QUIL LER. 
couc H | os Also a Large Paper edition, limited to 1,000 Copies 42 2s. net 
( arly ad sole r 


Uniform with the above. WAGNER'S RING. (|) Rhinegold and the Valkyrie 


(2) Siegiried and the Twilight of the Gods. MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: 
RIP VAN WINKLE: INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: UNDINE ‘7s. 64, net 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
MOTHER GOOSE. The Old Nursery Rhymes 


Illuctrated by ARTHUR RACKH pe Sa. cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. net 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 25s net. All sold 
* Mr. Rackham at his best."—>ir CLAU IDE PHILLIPS 


Uniform with the above: ALICE IN WONDERLAND: AESOP'S FABLES 


The STORY of CHANTICLEER. 
of EDMOND ROSTAND by FLORENCE HANN 
J. A. SHEPHERD. Square crown 8vo, 6s. net 


The ADVENTURES of AKBAR. 8) FLora 


STEEL. Illustrated in Colour by BY AM SHAW. Sa. cr. 8vo, 6s. net 


BLOSSOMS from a JAPANESE GARDEN 





Adapted from the French 
Hlustrated in Colour by 


ANNIE 


By MARY FENOLLOSA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Japanese Artist 
Square crown 8vo, Is Ter 
* Since Stevenson's *Ch ild’s Garden’ we have not read a better book of child-verse than 


this." —-EVENING STANDARD 





FIFTY CARICATURES. 


6s. net 


NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 3, a 


DUGMORE. Illustrated with Photcgraphs. 4to, 12s. 6d. net 


LIGHTSHIPS & LIGHTHOUSES. x, F. a. TALsor. 


100 Plates, Demy 8vo 6s. net. 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


Sm Cr 4to 


RADCLYFFE 











TWO SPLENDID BOOKS "* 
COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY. 


Very fully Illustrated. 7/6 net 


TIGERLAND. 


Demy Svo 


Being Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure in Bengal 
By GC. E. GOULDSBURY, 
Author ot “‘ Life in the Indian Police."’ 


SECOND EDITION RAPIDLY SELLING. 


* Extraordinary and enthralling reading.''— Westminster Gasette. 





With Coloured Frontispiece and seven other Il ustrations. Demy Svo. 7,6 net 


MELTON AND HOMESPUN. 
Nature and Sport in Prose and Verse. 
By J. M. M. B. DURHAM (‘“ Marshman”’) and 
Just Ready R. J. RICHARDSON. Just Ready. 


Racy stories and sparkling anecdotes of sport in all countries. 
‘Illustrated. A capital eift-book. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Magnificently 














THIRD EDITION. 


Demy 4to Pp. xxvi. 4 %. Cloth Gilt, Bevelled Boards, 
Illustrations. Price 21s. net (post free, 21s. 6d 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK 
OF THE HORSE. 


By SYDNEY GALVAYNE. 


“Among books of its kind it is absolutely 
of a clever man who devoted his life 


with 182 original 


The Fie. Say 
unique, for it ives the experiences 
to the management of the horse 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & CO, 8, Henrietta St , Covent Garden, LONDON. 














Diabetes Bright s Disease 


RAPID CURE a and without relapse, 


cases, 


by the new treatment of DOC TOR G. DAMMAN. 


en in the oldest 





Ask for explanatory booklet from his representative :— 


E. JOZOT, 59-61, New Oxford Street, London, 








WC. 


THE LATEST CARD GAMES. 


“KUHN KHAN’ 


‘Rum 
‘MANX: 
“FIVE HUNDRED,” 
“AUCTION SOLO” 


“Royal Auction Drawbridge” 


(Royal Auction Bridge for two players with 
GOODALL'S Patent Card Holders or 


Automatic Partners.) 


“POKER PATIENCE” 


Progressive Card Games, Scoring and Invitation 
Cards, Badges, etc. 


CHARLES GOODALL & SON, LTD. 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 
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whimsical recollection, sad and gay, of people met and loved and tenderly 
and yet humorously regretted as being, like “ the superfluous man, 
side the normal as almost to evoke pity even from the heart that craves to 
be one of them while under the rule of the head that knows them for the do- 


” 


so tar out- 


nothings and the ever-young. 


The Ring of Necessity, by Mrs. Steuart Erskine. (Alston Rivers.) 

THOUGH the eyes of the lesser of Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s heroines shoot out 
blue fire at sight of the photograph of her lover, the phenomenon must not be 
taken as indicative of the general character of this novel. Maria Massinger, 
i spinster of seventy-two, is the real heroine ; obviously it is on her account 
the book was written, and there could not be a better excuse for it than this 
vimirable portrait of a woman of a generation now dying out. Born in 1837, 
Maria, as the daughter of a well-to-do editor, received the average smattering 
f learning of the woman of her time. Early brought to penury, she sets out 
to earn her living by governessing; and, at sixty, her methods antiquated 
ind her income dependent on the good-nature of her brother’s widow, finds 
herself living precariously from day to day. Yet, so self-reliant and sturdy 
is the character of Maria, she refuses to lower her flag; shrewd, humorous, 
limited, presenting always a fine front, she comes before us vividly, first as 
telling anew to each pupil the romantic tale of her youth, describing the literary 
society of that day, “ the guvernor ""—her father—Charles Dickens, Tom Hood, 
“my poor dear mother” and many another person of no historical interest, 
but more real to the youthful listener than those dull abstractions and vanished 
royalties for whom an exigent parent might well express a preference. Though 
the story of Maria Massinger is a hard one, there is such an impression of 
reality, and such rare discrimination shown in its telling that it is in no sense 
painful ; and Mrs. Erskine is to be congratulated upon a clever character study. 


The Valley of Shadows, by Frances Grierson. (The Bodley Head.) 
IN The Valley of Shadows Mr. Grierson gives us a lucid description of the general 
cial and political conditions obtaining in the Lincoln country at the time of 
the outbreak of the Civil War Lincoln himself, in an impressive and striking 
sketch, appears towards the end of the narrative, which consists of a series of 
reminiscences most clearly and sympathetically outlined. Much thought and 
mscientious and critical gathering together of material have gone to the making 
f this volume, and the result finds the reader impressed by the originality and 
tolerance of the mind brought to bear, through the author's personal experience, 
upon a most important development in a nation’s history. Mr. Grierson has 
found a clever illustrator for this new edition in Evelyn Paul, whose contribu- 
tion to the book’s attraction deserves mention 


Round the British Empire, by Alex Hill. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
rHERE is a considerable amount of useful information gathered together in 
this book ; its subject may be assumed from the title The author has had the 


idea of viewing some portions of the King’s dominions as seen through the eyes 
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of two youngsters travelling with their parents round the world. Thoug! 
this general intention has been kept in mind, the book is by no means limited 
to an appeal to the youthful reader, since careful revision and addition has been 
made by an older head. The result is a curious combination of immaturs 
impressions and descriptions mingled with much that is obviously of more 
experienced origin ; and this it is that lends to the whole an impression of reality 
which in most books of the descriptive guide order is absent. It may be added 
that there are some well-chosen illustrations, and that the tendency of the book 
is to strike an educational note. 


Buccaneer’'s Island, by Henry R. Cooke. (John Long.) 

THIS is a stirring tale of Spanish treasure, of marooning and the like. It should 
satisfy the lover of adventure who has not outlived a weakness for the well 

worn faring forth of discontented youth that looks to find at sea those qualities 
of romance and excitement which the home life lacks. Told in the first person 
to an imaginary audience of attentive sons, the horrors of Ned Rawlings’ initia- 
tion receive their full value at his hands, with seafaring terms thrown in in fine 
style, the réle of the landsman being hastily abandoned. Blood-smeared 
weapons glint in the starlight with a sinister unexpectedness, and deadly fights 
are common occurrences; the victorious one upon occasion slaps his sword 
back into his sheath with the ejaculation: ‘So; then heave this carrion over- 
board, and let the work go forward.” What heart does not warm to such brisk 
common-sense treatment of an unpleasant situation, but one of many with which 
these pages abound. And Mr. Cooke himself is putting in such a good tim 

vicariously, it seems improbable there will not be many another who will do 
the same with him 


FRUIT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


HE huge stacks of holly, mistletoe and other ever- 





greens that impart a seasonable aspect to the wonderful 

market at Covent Garden are now arriving, and there 

are already many indications of the approach of the 

festive season. This is particularly noticeable in the 

fruit market, where sturdy porters are daily staggering unde 

heavy loads of luscious seedless oranges, claret bananas and 

many other choice tropical fruits that are arriving in readiness 

to take their place as dessert in English homes at Christmastide. 

Enquiries made just as this issue was being sent to press indicate 

that there will be plentiful supplies of most kinds, though in a 
few instances there is a decided shortage. 

As in past years, we shall have to rely mainly on Canadian 

and United States apples for dessert. English supplies have fallen 

oft very rapidly, and even now very few home-grown apples, except 
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Beauty's Aid. 


How often do we see a beautiful face marred by an 
imperfect complexion ? Bad complexions in most cases 
are simply the result of want of care. If the face be 
only regularly massaged with some reliable toilet cream, 
the minute pores will become clear and the skin will soon 
show the glow of health. Let Beetham’s La-rola make 
your complexion perfect, it can do so if you will but give 
it the chance. A bottle of this world-renowned prepara- 
tion will, if regularly applied, produce a complexion 
equalling satin in sm othness and softness. . . . 


BEETHAM’S 

















is invaluable for Toilet use, it removes all traces of 
roughness, redness, chaps, etc., and is unequalled for 
dispelling all signs of outdoor exposure. 
from all chemists and stores in |/- and 2/6 bottles. 


Obtainable 








SPECIAL OFFER. Send us 3d., and we will for- 
ward you (in the United Kingdom) a box of samples 
of La-rola Tooth Paste, Rose Bloom, Soap, &c 
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A perfect gift 
| pal > a present that is 


.LY appreciated : one 
that is essentially practical 
and useful. ‘There is scarce an 





occasion on which it cannot be 

used ; so handily is it constructed, 

so light its weight. Strong 
enough too 
for hard 
usage. 


i{MILLS' 


Patent Aluminium 


STOOL 


up, vn ae a TH} 
ve vk 
e ; ari 

¢ many othes 


Sportsier 


Polished Black-Bronzed 


/- 
Non-Telescopic 15 ad 
W aLLLAsS MILLS 


Atlas Works. 
SUNDERLAND. 


Os a Gunsmiths a 
D or direct 





for man or maid 








The Unheated 


Greenhouse 
By Mrs. K. L. Davidson 


5s. Net. By Post 5s. 44. 


The Irish Times says, ‘‘We believe 
this book will open out to amateur 
gardeners unimagined possibilities.’ 


Published at the Offices of ‘‘ Country Lire," 
Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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WINTER SPORTS OUTFITS 


Ladies contemplating visiting Swit- 
zerland in the winter for the first 
time are usually confronted by an 
exceedingly difficult problem. They 
require a Sports Outfit, but they do 
not know what to buy. As a rule 
they purchase the wrong thing, or 
in despair they leave over the 
question of the outht until they get 
to Switzerland, where they have to 
pay an exorbitant price. We have 
made a special study of Winter 
Sports Outfits, and have now in 
stock an immense variety of every 








conceivable garment suitable for 
tobogganing, “bobbing,”  ski-ing, 
skijoring, lugeing, and _ skating. 
Ladies are invited to enquire for 
the manager of the department, who 
has personally made a most careful 
study of the subject at St. Moritz 
and other centres of winter sport, 
and will willingly give the benefit 
of his experience to anyone wishing 
to consult him. 


Real Cashmere Coats, best quality, 


perfect shapes, in 100 smart colours, very 


soft and warm ... = — 42 - 


Real Cashmere Coats, extra quality, 
with thick backs and sleeves. Our own 


exclusive novelty = bas 50/- 


Real Silk Sports Coats, Sweaters and 
Blazers in all the latest styles. Water- 
proof Engadine Skirts, Breeches, and 


Puttees to match. 


Smart Waterproof Tailor Skirts 21/9 














Debenham &Freebody ‘zr*: 

















Are you satisfied with your house, its decoration, its convenience, and its garden? If not, order at once 


THE HOUSE AND ITS EQUIPMENT 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER. In the forty-three chapters of this important book, twenty-three expert contributors deal with such 
diverse yet related subjects as Colour in the House, All Forms of House Lighting, Architectural Furniture, Kitchens, Libraries and Bookcases, 


Dralnage, Water Supply, Billiard Rooms, Garden Ornaments, Conservatories, etc. 


Now Ready. Post Free 15/6 


Published at the Offices of ‘Country Lirz,”’ Limitep, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





FOR ONE AND ALL THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


There is no one to whom the use of Horlick’s Malted Milk will not prove beneficial. A 
sweeping statement but one which is made with the c 
bined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals form a perfect and 
natur al fox d, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s Malted Milk appeals to one 
and all. meeting in each case the <pecial dietetic needs of the individual. Either as a com- 
plete or supplementary diet it stands alone and unrivalled. Readily assimilat d with little 
tax on digestion, Horlick’s nourishes, sust 
vitality, and builds up and maintains health, 


s and invigorates. supplic strength and 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the 


delicious food-beverage suitable for all and more beneficial than tea, coffee, coco 1, ete 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. No cooking required. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes and Club Houses. 
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WFIREAGIG 
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ALWAYS FINDS# 
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nfidence of ex} erience. The com- 








HORLICK’S ‘LUNCH TABLETS. te “dissolved im the mouth. — 





Of all Chemists and Stores, in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 and 11/- 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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> 
regular use of Horlick's is especially valuable as it preven’s fatigue and restores energy, 
and the Athlete finds in it the best training « . In the home Horlick’s is a valuable and 
—_ 
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WALLPAPERS 


JOTE o*-4 


LONDON SHOWRGDMS 
N4-N6-VICTORIA $T:-: 
WESTMINSTER: $-W 
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PLASMON 
OATS 


Those who discriminate in selecting their breakfast 
porridge will have Plasmon Oats and no 
other. Plasmon Oats makes the most delicious and 
the “creamiest”™ porridge, and contains 70°, more 





nourishment than any other oats or oatmeal whatsoever. 





(Vide Lancet.) 


‘*Food and Dietetics” (the accepted text book 
on food values) singles out Plasmon Oats 
from amongst all forms of oats and 
oatmeal on account of “its very high 
nutritive value.”’ 








The New Delicious Nutty-lavour Plasmon Oats are Scotland's 
Best in combination with that “ greatest of all known 
foods PLASMON.” /f you like porridge and have never tried 
Plasmon Oats, there is a revelation 
in store for you. If porridge does not appeal 
to you, it is because you do not know 
woat Plasmon Oats Porridge is like. 

















REQUIRES ONLY FIVE MINUTES’ 
BOILING. 


Makes TWICE the amount of por- 
ridge as the same measure of 
ordinary oatmeal. 
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PEBECO 
Preserves the Teeth 
here is no finer way of keeping 
the teeth scrupulously clean and free 
from decay, of toning up the tissues, of 
maintaining the entire oral cavity ina 
vigorous condition of health, and of eradi 
cating all taint from the breath than by night 
and morning use of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


has earned hearty endors»ment from the medical 
and dental professions. 1 , ot Chemists, everywhere 


PEBECO } 















a 





TOOTH PASTF 
TOOTH PASTE 









A Fret Sample and Test Papers on request 
P. BEIERSDORF & CO., 7c, Ipot Lane, Lonpox 














OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS 


FOR ALL GASES OF EXHAUSTION AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
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culinary sorts, are being sent to the market. As an indication of 
the immense amount of business that is being done with apples 
between this country and America we may state that three ships have 
been leaving New York every week with cargoes of apples, mostly 
packed in barrels, that city being a distributing centre for all the 
best fruit-growing districts. In Nova Scotia there has been a 
record crop of Blenheim Orange apple, and 
these are now reaching the market in fine condition. 


large quantities of 
Two favourite 
dessert apples of fine quality that are also arriving in quantity 
are the Albemarle and York Imperial, both of which somewhat 
resemble in appearance the old and much appreciated Newtown 


Pippin. Pears are not plentiful this year, very few arriving at 


present from France, where the crop has been very short. Those 
of Californian origin are, however, of good quality, and include 
such well known varieties as Doyenne du Comice, Winter Nelis 


Faster Beurré and Glou Morceau 


The supplies of grapes are good and the quality excellent 
and there is likely to be plenty of black varieties, such as Alicante 
and Gros Colmar, availabk In addition to the home-grown 
consignments of these a great many are arriving from Belgium, 
where their cultivation appears to be better understood than it was 
some years ago. Canon Hall Muscat grapes will, as usual, be scarce, 
as the season for these is almost past 
likely to be good, but 


grapes will be available, and in very good condition, and ought to 


The quality, however, is 


naturally prices will be high Almeria 
be obtainable at reasonable rates 

Tropical fruits are more plentiful and varied than ever, thanks 
to improved methods of transit. Custard apples and Avocado o1 
\lligator pears are particularly good and plentiful, and there 
will be sufficient mangoes, monsteras and persimmons to meet 
all reasonable demand. The last named, which is the Virginian 
date plum, is better than ever this year, and is rapidly becoming 
a favourite fruit in this country. It is never really palatable 
jelly-like 


arriving in large 


until luscious 


consistency. 


very ripe, when the pulp is of a 


Pineapples from the Azores are 
quantities and the quality is extra good. By the time Christmas 
arrives these should be in prime condition, with a neat tuft of 
green leaves at the apex of each to give, as it were, a finishing touch 
to the golden crown beneath. The appearance of these seems to 
improve every year. A number of specimen fruits are sent to the 
market in pots with their foliage intact, and these are eagerly 
their attractive appearance. rhe 


sought after on account of 


supplies of red or claret bananas, which are of Trinidad origin, 
are limited, and the prices for these will, in consequence, most 
however, delicious fruits and 


likely be rather high. They are, 


well worth the extra money that is demanded. Of first-class 
oranges there will be plenty. California is sending large quantities 
while many 
arriving from Jamaica, the Blue Mountain Brand and those from 


of seedless oranges, large and luscious fruits art 


the Grove Fruit Farm being exceptionally good. In addition, 
there are the usual supplies of Tangerine oranges, which are this 
year of very good quality. Tunis dates, packed in small fancy boxes, 
are very inviting, and dried figs, mostly arriving from Smyrna, 
that are packed in neat little straw baskets that remind one ol 
miniature inverted, old-fashioned bee-hives or skeps, are sure to 
be largely in demand. The fruits appear to be particularly fresh 
and appetising. 
Wickson plums may arrive from the Cape a few days before Christ- 
mas, but at the moment there is no reliable information to be had 


It is just possible that a few early peaches and 


about these. 

Concerning nuts there is a mixed record. The ever-popular 
English cob-nut is very scarce indeed, and the few that are being 
sent to the market command the record wholesale price of 1s. 6d 
per pound. English walnuts, too, are scarce, but it is anticipated 
that there will be sufficient French walnuts for all demands 
Chestnuts are extra good, and there are plenty to be had Those 
that come from Italy are the best, as the kernel or flesh has no 
woolly division such as we find in the French and Spanish varieties. 
For this reason the Italian chestnut is crystallised and then known 
as Marron Glacé. The Sapucaya nut, which outwardly resembles an 
elongated Brazil nut, is obtainable, but its appearance is deceptive, 
and it is likely to be most popular with those who do not investigate 
the interior of its leather-like coat. 
and that old and ever popular dish, Muscatels and almonds, will 
be well catered for. Indeed, it is seldom that sweet almonds have 
arrived in such good condition, those from Montaigne and the 
Faro Islands being of exceptionally fine quality. 

Crystallised fruits become more popular 
the business of handling these is extending rapidly at Covent 
Garden. Judging by the early samples there is greater variety 
than ever this year, and the packing is as dainty and attractive 
as one could wish FP. Ws Ses 


Lychees are good and plentiful, 


every year, and 
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Now awarded 30 Gold and Silver Me als 
The most useful XMAS PRESENT you 
can possibly give to your 


Gardening, 
Dog Loving, 


Farming, 
Horse Owning, 
or Motoring Friend 


‘sa “EFQUR OAKS” spraying 
r . and 
LIME- 
WASHING 
MACHINE 





These machines 
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out build 
ings at a tenth of 
brush 


Down Carriages 
Motor Cars, & 


t -_ J atterns 
re 


Dairyman.” 


576 


*Parmer,” 


I —— man 


te Lu 65. 
Rochester” 


“ Stafford” 
on wheels 135/. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE 
We can supp'ya — Spraying Syringe, with An sle Joint 
No. Aj. for 4 R Nice PRESENT. 
Sele Manfrs.: THE mall OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO. 
No. 22, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. 














— Ended! 


orries— 


No more hard work, and the washing 
done in less than one quarter the 
usual time. The old 

‘tub and scrub’ method 

is superseded by 


Nointernal mechanism 

Easy in operation, and 

will last a iifetime 

A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL 

BEFORE PURCHASE. 
Washing Machines tom 35s. 
Mangling Machines 25s 

Wringing Machines from 22s. 

BUTTER CHURNS, BUTTERWORKERS. 
LABOUR-SAVERS for the HOUSE 
Everyth for the House and Dairy 
MANSION LAUNDRIES A SPECIALITY. 
Write fe ted Catalogue (251 K) 
THOS. BRADFORD & Co., Manufacturers, 


1il-1'2, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
130, Bold St.. Liverpool; 1. Deansgate, Manchester. 




















Now Ready. A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners 


Hardy Flower Book 


By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Florel Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Soc.ety) 


With 50 Iliustrations and beautifully coloured Frontispiece 
Cloth 


Large 8vo, Price 2/6 net, by post 4d. extra. 


It is confidently claimed that this book is a complete and 
trustworthy guide to all who are desirous of adding to their 


knowledge of the best means of planting and cultivating 
Hardy Flowers 
Mr. E. H. Jenxins is a recognised authority on all kinds 


of hardy plants, and has devoted his whole life to a study 
of their requirements His aim throughout has been to 
fnrnish practical instruction in clear and sirple language. 
and to supply the information in such a manner that by its use 
a discerning reader may be able to materially add to the 
attractiveness and beauty of his garden. 


Published at the Offices of “Country LiFe," 
Ltpb., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





WARMING BEDROOMS 
FROM THE SITTING ROOM FIRE 


THREE ROOMS WARMED FROM 
ONE OPEN FIREGRATE 
PRIOR’S PATENT HEATERS 


fixed at the back of the fire in 
an ordinary sitting room grate 


ABSORB THE WASTE HEAT 
USUALLY LOST UP THE CHIMNEY 


and utilize it for 
WARMING HOT WATER RADIATORS 
FIXED IN BEDROOMS, HALLS OR THE 
COLD PARTS OF LARGE ROOMS. 








THE HORIZONTAL HEAT DIFFUSER 


fixed in the back of the fire, 


PRIOR’S PATENT 
FROM £2:0: 0 UPWARDS 


THIS INSTALLATION WARMS TWO 
BEDROOMS AND THE HALL 


FROM THE SITTING ROOM FIRE. EASILY & CHEAPLY FIXED 


USED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT AND 


THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
Hundreds of Installations in use inal! parts of the Kingdom 


HEATING 
PRIVATE HOUSES, SCHOOLS, MEETING ROOMS 
OFFICES, HOSPITAL WARDS, SMALL CONSERVA 
TORIES, HARNESS ROOMS, MOTOR HOUSES, 
BILLIARD ROOMS, ENTRANCE HALLS, STAIRCASES 
and the Cold and Draughty Parts of Large Rooms. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW BOOK “E,” '°": 


HOW TO WARM AND VENTILATE THE HOME, 
POST FREE. BY THE PATENTEE & SOLE MANUFACTURER 


BIRMINGHAM 





THE VERTICAL HEAT DISTRIBUTOR 


fixed in the back of the fire, 


PRIOR’S PATENT 
FROM £2: 7: 6 UPWARDS 


JAMES D. PRIOR foibky YOR 


HOLLIDAY STREET 
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For Ideal Cooking 


BERNDORF 
PURE SOLID NICKEL 


COOKING UTENSILS 


cannot be surpassed 











No Tinning. Most Hygienic. No Special Cleaning. 
Bright & Silverlike Appearance. 
SEAMLESS & INDESTRUCTIBLE + FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 
THE BERNDORF METAL WORKS, ARTHUR KRUPP. 
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A Book of UNTIL one actually 
Decorations. sets out to build a 

house the extreme im 
portance of the decorative work, not only 
within, but also without, scarcely makes 
itself felt; but one has only to compare 
the general effect of two houses in the 


same neighbourhood, one planned and 


decorated with real taste and intelligence, 
the other with mediocre praiseworthiness 
to see how invaluable taste and ex 
perience in this direction can be. The 
present writer had been thus engaged in 
comparing a delightful new London hous« 
of which the outside planning and decorative 
work were a joy to the eye, with the early 
Victorian horrors surrounding it, when a 
book came to hand from Tredegar’s, th« 
well-known decorators of 53, Victoria 
Street, S.W., and Tredegar Works, Bow 
E., and lo and behold! it was illustrated 
in part from this very house. A more 
illuminating volume on the subject of 
decoration we never remember to have seen 
rhere is practically no letterpress. The book 
consists of loosely mounted photographic 
studies of every branch of Messrs. Trede 
gar’s business, and is a work of art in itself 
rhe front elevation of the house in question 
is shown, and is a noteworthy example 
of what dignified and beautiful results 
may be obtained by terracing, walling 
and the judicious introduction of orna- 
mental stonework. The plaster-work of 
ceilings, from the same house we imagine, 
shows beautiful examples of Louis XV. 
and Georgian moulding. The treatment 
of a panelled hall, particularly with regard 
to lighting, is very charmingly demon- 


strated [There are some fine fire- 
places and bricked hearths, and several 
grates, electroliers, etc., are shown in 
detail. Among the various rooms illus 


trated is a delightful nursery, while the 
domestic arrangements are perfect in every 
way. We cannot suggest a better guide 
to those about to build than this 
admirable book, especially if it could be 
supplemented by a visit to the firm’s 
showrooms at Victoria Street 


To Save Labour. OF all the labour-saving 
devices that have been 

brought out during recent years one which 
should make a special appeal to house- 
keepers is the electric vacuum cleaner. The 
old method of sweeping was unsatisfactory 
in the extreme. In the hands of the averags 
housemaid the broom might rather b 
regarded as a germ distributor than a 
cleansing agent, and the fact that afte: 
sweeping time had always to be allowed 
for the dust to settle’ before the rest 
of the cleaning could be proceeded with 
showed how ineffective the process was 
Besides which, the broom at the best could 
only remove surface dust, the horribk 
accumulation which sifted through the 
carpet being left for periodical removal. The 
vacuum cleaner has none of these objec- 
tions. It draws the dust clean through the 
carpet and sucks it up into a closed bag, so 
that it does not have to be subsequently 
removed from the furniture. It can be 
used on the finest textured materials with 
none of the ageing friction of broom and 
brush, and it is hygienic both for the 
manipulator and the occupants of the 
room For ordinary household use it is 
now made in quite a portable form, light 
in weight and easy to handle, one of the 
best types being the “‘ Frantz’’ (produced 
by the Electric Suction Cleaner Company), 
which possesses some interesting features 
Being made of aluminium, weight has been 
reduced to a minimum. To operate, the 
electric cord is merely attached to an 
ordinary lamp holder or wall plug and 
moved over the carpet. The machine is 
also furnished with attachments by which 
it can be used for cleaning curtains, 
bedding, walls, books—in fact, almost any 
household article, and as a saver of time 
and wear and tear in the tedious operation 





of turning out a room it is unequalled. 
Further particulars, prices, etc., will be 
sent on application to Messrs. Scholey and 
Co., Ltd., 151, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Where to A NEW rendezvous and 
Entertain. one which has a very 

distinct cachet of its 
own, will be doubly welcome at a season 
when party-giving and party-going are in 
full swing. The place in question is the 
Piccadilly Hotel. Everyone has admired the 
beautiful building which sprang up a few 
years ago at the Circus end of the famous 
thoroughfare. Indeed, it is one of the 
few examples of successful town architec- 
ture London boasts. Within, the architect 
has been no less success- 
ful Every convenienc 


and who devote to its choice all the care 
and consideration which they bestow 
upon their wines. The first-named class 
have done more to discourage the produc- 
tion of a really fine spirit than they 
are aware, and only the latter, who, 
now that brandy is rapidly returning to 
favour, are constantly searching for a 
satisfactory brand, know how elusive 
it is to find. Of course, there are always 
costly liqueurs of an age to command 
extravagant prices, but a really sound 
mellow, mature Cognac brandy which it 
is a pleasure to drink and which at the 
same time can be obtained at a figure not 
too extravagant for human nature’s ordinary 
consumption is most difficult to pick up. 





of arrangement has been 
studied with the result 
that, now that people 
have discovered how 
central and accessible it 
is, the Piccadilly is be- 
coming more popular 
every week. It does not 
matter whether the enter- 
tainment under con- 
sideration is a small 
private dinner or a ban- 
quet, a little dance or 
a large ball—everything 
that perfect accommoda- 
tion and an admirable 
chef can do will be done 
to make it a_ success. 
Only, dates should be 
booked early for Christ- 
mas engagements to 
avoid disappointment and 
for this purpose applica 
tion should be made as 
soon as possible to Mr. F. V. Heim,Managing 
Director, Piccadilly Hotel, W., who will at 
once send particulars and vacant dates. 





Economical THE problem of how 
Floor Covering. to cover one’s floor 

with something that will 
wear well, look nice, and at the same time 
cost little, is one which constantly recurs 
in connection with upper rooms, or the 
uneven floors of old country houses, where 
the inequalities in the boards, or the flags 
which one frequently finds on the ground 
level of the week-end cottage spell death 
to any soft fabric. Something hard-wearing 
yet warm and good to look at is what is 
wanted, and it may be found in the wonder- 
ful productions of the Abingdon Carpet 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Abing- 
don-on-Thames. Among their new patterns 
just come to hand we have the very thing 
for this hard usage in a seamless square 
called the “‘ Radley.’’ Hand-made and with 
an all-worsted weft, these squares may be 
relied upon to stand almost any wear- 
their patterns are charming and the colours 
practically unfadeable. Then, for rather 
better wear there is the ‘‘ Ruskin,’”’ an 
extra thick hand-woven carpet of pleasing 
texture in some lovely designs and also 
with plain centres. The “‘ Roysse ”’ all-wool 
carpet has established itself in popular 
favour as the cosiest and cleanest of 
coverings for stairs, landings, etc., and 
for those who like a decided border the 
“ Grecian’ is a very heavy texture, ex 
tremely handsome in appearance and 
carried out in numerous colours. Having 
regard to the difficulty of matching 
materials, the manufacturers also specialise 
in furnishing stuffs in harmonious shades, 
while their household department is dis- 
tinguished by excellence of material and 
economic prices 


A Good Cognac. THE people who buy 

brandy may be divided, 
roughly speaking, into two classes—those 
who “ like to have it in the house’”’ and 
those who are really capable of appreciating 
its subtle delicacy of flavour and aroma 











THE BALLROOM LOUNGE AT THE PICCADILLY HOTEL. 


It is with all the more pleasure, therefore, 
that we commend to our readers’ attention 
the cognacs of Messrs. Gautier Fréres. The 
name of Gautier is too well known in this 
connection to need any eulogy, but with 
the approach of the festive season they 
are issuing an exceptionally nice cognac, 
twenty years in bottle, mild but full 
flavoured, which will be found all that 
can be desired, either as a liqueur or for 
ordinary purposes. It should be noted, 
by the way, that all the bottles shipped 
from the warehouses of Messrs. Gautier 
Fréres, Cognac, bear the stamp of the 
‘Union des Fabricants,’’ a guarantee of 
their bona fides which should not be over- 
looked when purchasing. 


A Perfect THE importance ot 
Dentifrice. absolute cleanliness of 
the teeth and of 
hygienic conditions in the mouth altogether 
is now so generally known that it would be 
superfluous to dwell on it here. But 
although everybody recognises the need 
for employing a proper dentifrice, they 
are often in doubt as to what con- 
stitutes one The ideal preparation 
is one which combines the mechanical 
polishing action of powder with the chemical! 
qualities of a good germicide and dis 
infectant, so that while unsightly tartar 
is removed, every interstice and cavity 
may be purified. An admirable prepara- 
tion which combines these good points 
will be found in Pebeco, a scientifically 
compounded dentifrice which has won 
approval from the highest authorities 
The principal constituent of Pebeco is 
oxygen in the form of a neutral salt, which, 
having high anti-bacteric properties, 
ensures the health of the teeth without 
any evil effect on the dentine or gums, 
and cleanses and purifies the whole mouth 
and throat. Its taste and odour are 
cleanly and agreeable, while it is most 
economical to use. It is sold in tubes by 
all chemists and stores, while further 
particulars about it may be obtained from 
the makers, Messrs. P. Beiersdorf and Co 
7 and 8, Idol Lane, E.C. 
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li 4¢ SOAP MAKERS 
BY APPOINTMENT 


To Their Majesties 


The KING ano QUEEN. 








